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DescrrTion af Two SKELETONS of AKKAS, a Pyomy Race fron 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By Witttam Hexry Fiower, 0.8, LLD., F.RS., &e., Director 
of the Natural History Departments of the British Museum. 


[WITH PLATES, I, 1, AND 117.) 


Since the race of pygmy Negroes called Akkas', inhabiting 
the Monbotto country of Central Africa, were discovered by 
Schweinfurth, in the year 1870, they have received considerable 
attention from various travellers and anthropologists, and general 
descriptions and measurements of several living individuals have 
been published, but no account of their osteological characters 
has hitherto been given. Nor have any specimens been sub- 
mitted to careful anatomical examination. The two skeletons 
recently sent to the British Museum by Dr, Emin Pasha are, 
therefore, of much interest, and I trust that the following de- 
scription of their more important features will be acceptable to 
the Institute. 

The skeletons are, unfortunately, very imperfect, but still most 
of the principal bones are present, including the skulls of both, 
ani the pelvis of one, They were both obtained by Emin Pasha 
in Moubotto, and are deseribed by him as “a full crown male,” 
and “a very old female.” 

The skeleton of the male consists of the skull, with nearly 
perfect teeth ; the vertebral column, with the exception of the 
five upper cervical vertebre; most of the ribs; both scapule 
(the left imperfect); all the principal bones of the limbs, but 
the clavieles and innominate bones are wanting, Part of the base 
of the cranium, including the condyles and the basion, has’ been 
unfortunately cut away. The condition of the bones and teeth 
shows that it belongs to a full-grown, though not a quite adult 
person. The basi-cranial suture is closed, and consolidation of 
the sayittal and lambdoidal sutures has commenced rather pre- 
maturely in comparison with the other indications of age, The 
third molars are all fully in place, though quite unworn, and the 
surfaces of the other molars are only slightly abraded. The 
epiphyses of the upper end of the humerus and of the lower end 
of the femur have but recently united to the shaft, the line of 
er being perfectly distinct, and the epiphysis of the posterior 
border of the scapula is detached, 


' For o genoral account of our present knowledge of the Akkas, and their 
eT identity with the Pygmies of Homer and Herodotus, and for reforenows 
to the literature of the race, see Les Pygmies,’ by A. de Quutrefages, Paris, 
1887, p. 253, ef seq. a 

Bs 
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The female skeleton wants several of the vertebra, and many 
of the bones of the hands and feet, but all the large bones of 
the lintbs (except the n¢ght femur) and the pelvis are present. 
Tt is evidently from a considerably older individual than the 
other: all traces of the epiphysial junction of the long bones 
having disappeared; and of the molar teeth, some have been 
lost through age and the others are much worn. The vertebne 
also present evidences of senile change in the flattening of their 
bodies, and the development of bony outgrowths from their 
margins. It is, however, curious that no commencement of 
consolidation of the sutures between the frontal, parietal, and 
occipital bones: has taken place, so that, judging by this character 
alone, the skull would have been taken to be younger than that 
af the male. 

The skeleton of the female, being the most perfect, has been 
carefully articulated, with due allowance for the missing vertebre 
and for the intervertebral substances, Its heightdrom the vertex 
to the ground is exactly four feet or 1,218 mm. Half an inch 
more might be added for the thickness of the sole of the foot 
and the scalp to make up the full height of the living person. 
It is curious in reference to the discussion’ as to the calculation 
of the stature from the length of the femur, that the old estimate 
of the length of that bone being to the height as 275 to 1,000 
which was used in the memoirs on the natives.of the Andaman 
Tslands,* gives a height exactly that of the articulated skeleton, 
Dr, Beddoe's sliding scale, which allows for a different propor- 
tion in the length-of the limbs according to the height, although 
it may be applicable to different individuals of a given rie, is 
quite at fault when applied to these little people, which appear , 
not to have the proportions of dwarfs of large races, but rather 
those of people of medium or even full stature. This proposi- 
tion is, [ think,fully borne out by the following measurements :— 

Millimetres. 
Height of skeleton from vertex to ground - aie «. isis 
Height of head (vertical height between vertex and chin) .. 160 
From omhrels pubs to ground .. . se ee -. 620 


From top of anber major to ground... i220 
Leg articulated, from head of femur to heel Ho 


Vertebral eoliamn, from upper margin of ath to Jower margin 
of lost lumber vertebra, mensured along anterior surface ,, 396 
Vertebral column, from upper margin of atlas to ond of coceyx = 


' See Dr, Beddoe On the Stature of the Older Races of England oa 
estimated from the Long Bones," “Journ. Anthrop, Inet.,"' vol, xvii, No. 3, p. 


au (February, 1588). 

4" 0n the t and Aifinities of the Natives of the Andaman Telancds,” 
“ Journ, . -" vol, ix, p. 108 (1878); and “ Additional Observn- 
tions on the Osteolagy of the Nativesof the Andaman Islands,” “Journ Anthrop, 
Tost,” vol. uv, p. 115 (18584), 
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Millinetres. 
From the spine of the seventh cervien! to the lower end of enerum 
eriorly in straight line, “the teunk" of Topinard): .. #50 
Leneth of left foot (complete) i. 0 0. 
Length of upper limb' —.. 7 a : . 650 


The proportion of the height of the head to the whole height 
is therefore 12, or as 131 to 1,000, The length of the lower limb 
(from the trochanter or the pubis) is to the height as 509 to 
1,000; the upper limb as 451 to 1.000. On comparing these 
ne eee with those of the elaborate tables given in 
Topinard’s “ Anthropologie Générale,” it will be seen that the 
head is amaller than in nearly all. races there given (pp. L070 
and 1071), but almost exactly corresponding to the French 
(132), who seem to have been measured in larger numbers and 
more accurately than any other race. The limbs (especially 
the arms) correspond most closely with those of the Negroes, 
of which such numerous measurements were made during the 
American war: and the proportions of which to the height are 
given as follows:—Upper, 402; lower, from pubis to ground, 
518 to 1000, 

Judging by the individual bones of which the measurements 
will he given further on, the skeleton of the male was slightly 
inferior in size to that of the female. It is, [ believe, the smallest 
human skeleton on record, excluding abnormal dwarfs, But as 
will be seen by the appendix, the living female Akka measured 
by Emin Pasha, was of still smaller dimensions, her height being 
only 1,164 mm., or $ feet 9°8 inches. 

In the description of the bones, I propose to follow 

erally the order and method used in the account of the osteo- 
ogical characters of the somewhat kindred pygmy race, the 
Andamanese, with which the Akkas form interesting subjects 
for comparison. There is, however, this great dilference to be 
noted in the two series. That of the Andamanese skelétens of 
both sexes was sufficiently numerous to eliminate individual pecu- 
liarities, and to give averages on which to found reliable race 
characters, while the Akkas, being only twoin number altogether, 
however interesting in themselves, must afford quite insufficient 
data for such a purpose. It has, therefore, not been considered 
necessary to give all the measurements in such detail as in 
the former communications, 

The two skulls resemble each other in their most important 
general churacteristies, although presenting certain well marked 
individual peculiarities, as will be noticed in the description 
of the different regions, and seen in the figures, 


1 As the terminal phalanges of the hand are wanting, this measurement is only 
approximative. 
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The cranial capacity of the male is 1,102 cubic centimetres, 
that of the female only 1,072.' The only other people who 
approach this smallness of capacity are the Andamanese; the 
Pushmen, and the Veddahs of Ceylon. The average capacity 
of the Andamanese male is 1,244, the smallost being 1,150); 
of the female, 1,128, the smallest being 1,025, The Akkas thus 
show a great diminution, not only on the average male and 
female Andamanese, but the male igeven below the smallest male 
of that race measured. The average of two male Bushmen in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is 1,330: of four 
females, 1,214, the smallest hemng 1,075. The average of five 
male Vedidahs is 1,259. A female of this race measures only 
250, being one of the smallest normal adult skulls on record. 

The horizontal circumference of the skull of the male is 466 
mm. ; that of the female, 402. The average circumference of 
the male Andamanese is 481; that of the female exactly the 
sane as the Akka woman, ie, 462, 

In measuring the length, there is, fortunately, no occasion to 
enter into the discussion of the relative merits of the glabello- 
occipital and ophryo-occipital diameters, as the absence of all 
projection of the glabella makes the two coincide. The length 
given is therefore the maximum leneth, and will at the same 
time coincide with the ophryo-occipital length recorded in 
former communications. It is curious that the length of the 
crunium of the male, 168 mm., is scarcely more than half a milli- 
metre more than the average (167-4) of twenty-one Andamanese 
males, The fermale is 163 against the Andamanese 160-8. The 
maximum parietal breadths of the male and female Akka skulls 
ure 125 and 127 respectively, against 135°3 and 133-2 of the 
Andamanese of the two sexes, showing a considerable reduction 
in this dimension, This is also expressed by the cranial index, 
which is T4-4 in the male, and 77-9 in the female Akka ; instead 
of 81°1 in the male, and 82-8 in the female Andamanese 

The absence of basion in the male skull makes it impossible to 
measure the vertical height in the usual way, but in the female 
this dimension is 124 mm.,, slightly lower than in the Anda- 
58 my of corresponding sex (125-3), and giving a height index 
of 761, 

The basi-nasal length for the same reason cannot be accurately 
measured in the male, but it may fairly be estimated for the 
purpose of comparison at 02 mm., which is the actual length in 

' Mensured by Mr, Oldfeld Thotnas with shot by o modifiestion of Broca’s 

*_ Catalogue of the Specimens of Osteology and Dentition of Vertehrated 


Animals in the Museuta of the Royal Uollege of Surgeons,” Part J, “Man.” 
by W, H. Flower (1879; = : ms 
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\the female skull. In the Andamanese this length was 94°6 in 
the male and 103 in the female, 
_ The general form of both crania as seen in the norma verti- 
wlis (see Plate III) presents a more regular oval than in the 
Andamanese, the parietal eminences being not only less pro- 
uinent but placed further forwards, with a fairly elongated, and 
ually narrowing occipital region behind them. 

\The profile views of the two crania (Plate 1) show considerable 
inlividual differences. In the male the line of the forehead rises 
ve'tically from the glabella, then curves gently backwards to 
the bregma, behind which it rises slightly to the posterior end 
of jhe anterior third of the sagittal suture, from which point it 
destends rapidly to the lambda, beyond which the occipital 
regin projects distin inetly backwards before curving round to the 
undir surface of the skull. The greater development of the 
occiyital region is a marked characteristic of this skull as 
comjared with the Andamanese, The female (contrary to the 
usual characteristics of the sex) has a forehead sloping more 
gradwlly from the glabella to the bregma, and also a more 
elevaed mid-parietal region, and rather less occipital projection. 

Th¢ general surface of both crania is smooth and the muscular 
n are little pronounced. The glabella and supra-orbital 
el ns, as well as the inion and the occipital ridges are all 
feebly developed. The line of the upper attachment of the 
tempol muscle is, however, very distinct in both skulls, The 
mastoil processes are moderate—rather longer in the female, and 
broade and flatter in the male. 

The Sutures are very simple in the male (No. 3, Broca’s scale), 
but lambdoid and coronal present a fair degree of com- 
plexity (No, 4) in the female skull, Small Wormian bones are 
presen} in There is no trace of metopism in either. In 
the of the pterion in the male, the squamosal articulates 
with tle frontal on the right side for a space of 4mm. On the 
left sits it is separated from it by an equal space. In the female 
the sqiamosal and frontal are united on the right side for as 
much i 11 mm.,and the left for 10 mm. There are no epipteric 
bones in either. The male is distinctly phenozygous, but the 
femal: is not. 

_ The face in both is short and broad with a considerable degree 
of pramathism. Unfortunately the exact amount of this cannot 
be fnfieated in the manner used in previous communications,’ 
owing to the absence of the basion in the male and the defective 
cou ti of the alveolar margin in the female skull; but it is 


| 
1 Se especially “On the Cranial Characters of the Natives of the Fiji Islands,’ 
aJoae. yprve Inst.,” vol. x, p. 162 (1880), 
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easy to give a close approximation in both cases. In the male | 
the basi-alveolar line is 100 mm., and the basi-nasal being taken 
at 92 gives the very high gnathiec index of 1,087. In the female 
with the same basi-nasal length the basi-alveolar was probably) 
not more than 96, and the resulting index is thus 1,043. The 
mean gnathic index of the two skulls, 1,065, is therefore much 
higher than that of the Andamanese, in which race the mean of 
both sexes is only 1,011, and even higher than that of th! 
average of African Negroes of various tribes (viz. 1,044),1 
The general form of the orbits and of the malar bones is alite 
in both sexes, only showing the usual sexual characters of i- 
creased thickness of the outer margin and more stout rei 
mation of the malar in the male skull. The orbital dimensiins 
aud indices in both eases are exactly the same, the latter bang 
$29, or within the microseme division of Broca. In the Anla- 
manese the orbits are much higher and rounder in form, the 
indices being 90-4 and 91'4 respectively in the two sexes,and 
therefore entering the microseme division. The African Negroes 
nH aia ite intermediate ir this character, having an index of 


The forward projection. of the malar bones, deternined 
according to the method of Oldfield Thomas? gives an incbx of 
107-9 in the male,and the practically identical one of 1010 in 
the female, which is again intermediate between that d the 
on (1075) and that of the West African Negro 

108°5). 

The nasal region presenta strongly marked indipidual 
characters, especially in the form. of the nasal bones, wheh, in 
the male skull, show a very normal Negro conformation, and 
measure in the middle line 23 mm. in length, while n the 
fermle they are remarkably reduced, measuring only 14 mm. 
This, as well as the smaller nasal width in the female dves a 
very different form to the nasal aperture, They are both 
sttongly platyrhine, the nasal index in the male being aj hich 
as Gi4,an the female, 55°%, In. this character they lepart 
widely trom the mesorhine Andamanese, and resemble of 
the extreme types of African roes and Bushmen. In both 
the lower margin of the aperture is fairly defined, and. thespine 


moderatel we ang 
The palatal index of the male, taken by the method neom- 
mended in the paper on the cranial characters of the natives of 


| 


YW. H. Flower, *Cntalogue of i af Osteo’ and Dentitin of 
one the Royal College ai Surgeons,” Pet 1 
** Journ, Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xiv, p. 333, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Fiji Islands’ is exeeptionally low, viz. 103-8, the general 
form of the palate being remarkably hypsiloid. The form of the 
palate of the female appears to have been similar, but owing to 
its defective condition exact measurements cannot be given, 

The mandibles are much alike in general conformation, and 
of a generally low type. As compared with a well-formed 
mandible of a European, the horizontal ramus is shallow, and of 
nearly even height throughout, the mental prominence little 
developed, the ascending ramus low, especially in the female, 
and the sigmoid notch shallow. 

The teeth of the male are in a very perfect condition, and are of 
large size, The dental length (upper molars and premolars) is 
45 mm., which in comparison with the small general size of the 
skull as indicated in the basi-nasal length, gives a dental indew 
of 48-9, larger consequently than the average of any known race, 
although exceeded by some individuals of the megadont group.* 

Taking all the characters of the skulls together into con- 
sideration, it will be seen that they conform more with the 
general type of the African Negro than of any other race, The 
cranium, especially that of the female, is shorter ond rounder 
than in the generality of Negroes, but still not quite to the same 
extent as some previous statements as to the form of the, head 
of the Akkas might lead to suppose, being not even brachy- 
cephalic, much leas “almost spherical " as described by Schwein- 
furth. In fact, the mean of the two, 76-1, agrees closely with 
the mean of three living heads previeusly measured, which is 
7803, or between 76 and 77 for the dried skull. Forty-two 
African Negroes of various tribes measared in the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, gave an average index of 736, which 

nds almost exactly with the average obtained by Broca 
(73-4) from 85 Negroes from the West Coast. In this tendency 
towards brachyeephalism they bear out Hamy’s views as to one 
of the general characteristics of the “ Negrillo” race, consisting 
of various tribes of small stature extending across equatorial 
Africa. Prognathism, platyrhiny, the elongated narrow form of 
the palnte, and the Inrge size of the teeth, all characteristic 
features of the Negro races, are not only present, but present in 
an exaggerated form in the Akkas. One, anil perhaps I may 
say, the only special character (except, of course, the diminutive 
size) is the markedly microseme form of the orbits; but this is 
a character of great variability in different individuals; and in 


1 Journ. Anthrop. Inat.,” vol. x, p. 141. 

? Bee “On the Sise of the Teeth ns a Character of Race,” "Journ, Anthrep. 
Inst.," vol. xiv (November, 1554). The dental index of male Europeans is 405, 
of Afrioan Negroes 43°, Andamanese 444, Australians 44°5, Tusmanians 47°5. 
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as many as seven out of forty-two ordinary Negroes it is lower 
than in the present speci : 

The striking difference in so many characters from the skull 


of the Negritos of the Andaman Islands, has been pointed out in 
the course of the description, 


Oranial Merwrements, 
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Fertebral Column. 


The curve of the vertebral column in the lumbar region as a 
race character has lately been studied by Prof. D, J. Cunning- 
ham,? and Sir William Turner? and an index has been formed 


: ante Epon eh ep forts t93 skulls is 86°3, 
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based on a comparison between the vertical lengths of the 
anterior and posterior surfaces of the bodies of the Inmbar 
vertebre. This index in the mean of twelve Europeans, 
measured by Turner, is 96-0, in five Australians 106-0. In two 
Andamanese Islanders 99-0, and in three Negroes 99-0. Cunning- 
ham gives for Europeans an almost identical index (viz, 958), 
derived from a much larger series of observations, and 105-4 for 
Negroes, 1048 for Andamanese, and 1072 for Tasmanians. 
These three last come into the category ealled by Turner 
“ koilorachiec,” or with the lumbar curve concave forwards, while 
In the European races, on the other hand, it is convex forwards. 
The Akkas, ag might be expected, are decidedly koilorachic: 
the index of the male being 102-6, that of the female 105-1, 
giving a mean of 1058, The details are given in the table 
below, but it may be remarked that there was some difficulty in 
estimating the exact dimensions of the vertebra of the male, 
owing to the want of union of the epiphysial dises, while in the 
female, as mentioned before, senile changes, f2., Hattening of the 
bodies and outgrowths of bone from their margins, had already 
Bet In, 


Measurements of Lumbar Vertebre, 
a 

















Male, Female. 
Ant. Post Inder. Post. Index. 
First a8 23 1bks | 20 111+] 
Beoond 23 24a 1g] 22 Hoo 
Third. 23 2h 108 °7 | 23 110-0 
eo 





Pelvia, 


Of the various measurements of the pelvis which afford dis- 
tinctive rice characteristics, those which give the general outline 
of the brim, and from which what is commonly called: the 
“pelvic index” is derived, are undoubtedly the most important. 
Sir William Turner has divided pelves into three groups, 
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dolichopellic, mesatopellic, and platypellic, according as this index 
is low, medium, are The first-named group have narrow 
pty elongated from before backwards (as in the Simiada), the 
have comparatively wide short pelvic brims. The lowest 
types of mankind, the Australians, Bushmen, Andaman Islanders, 
and most Negroes have pelves generally formed on the former 
while Europeans are the most decidedly platypellic. As 
before-mentioned, the pelvis is, unfortunately, wanting in the 
male Akka skeleton, but that of the female is remarkable for its 
dolichopellic character, the transverse snd antero-posterior 
diameters of the brim being equal (98 mm.), and the index, 
therefore, 100. It is, of course, only with the pelves of females 
that this index can be compared, and the following examples of 
mean indices of pelves of this sex belonging to several races 
will give materials for appreciating the significance of this 
character. 


Extreme Platypellic Forms. 
Europeans (Vernean) .. 0 oe vo |= 7% 
Ss arose roca!” = ‘ oe os «. 78 


11 Europeans (Turner) .. oe = es + 7 
Europeans. Garson): * * ** * ** 80 


Extreme Dolichopellic Forms. 


$1 Negroes (Turner) se * ++ “* * * 88 
Ss Bushmen (Turner) * * * ** - +* 89 
5 Austratinns-(Garson): - - ** ** «* 91 

Andamanese (Flower) **- - * - - oy! 

1 ee ** ** °* ** ** * 100 


Principal Measurements of the Pelvis on the Plan recommended 


by Turner. 
Breadth of pelvis *e *e ee *e ee 188 
lined sritees ** - +? * - ee 153 
Breadth. Height Index 3 | ase 


os ee ie a 97 

Between ant. sup. iliac spines ad * . . ** 188 
Between Eee to iliue spines oe * -- *- ** 61 
tubers . oe es e+ al 


Between ischial en. BeBe ue lise SF 
Greatest diameter of cotyloid cavity . . * ** 30 
Vertical diameter of “- 40 
Transverse diameter of obturator foramen .. 26 
Obturator Index... ee ose ; 65 
Subpubic angle oe ** “* * 63" 
Transverse diameter of ae “= « 
Antero-posterior diameter of brim =... 96 

rn one of these exceeded 100. Tt wns as as 107-3. The pelvis of 

female in the Museum of the Gags ot Benpiont Sat oe ace 
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Pelvic or Brim Index * - * - - »- 100 
*e * *f * °°? ’* 88 


Depth of sie pbysis r 
pubic sym 14 
ef eciia Sanity : 6s 
Height-len of ilium ** + ee ** ** ** 05 
Breadth ilium., ~ *f ** “* ** se. 120 
Tliae Index ** ** ** * *e 7 sf 126 
Breadth + payoen-e rags bone .. oé = = -» 140 
o o# pu *-* ef ** “~-* ** ** ae 
ah ~ytoiirs te Index .. 40 
of ischium ** * * 6G 
Tanominate Inder oa a. * OF 
dIachio-innominate Index .« @ 
of sacrum es ~ “a os +a io & 
Breadth of sserum re oe — vs oe eo 88 
Sacral Jadex _- .* *? ** * ef ** 06°56 


Bones of the Limbs. 


The scapulw are of remarkably small size. In that of the 
male there is a small distinctly defined supra-scapular notch. 
In that of the female this is replaced Be wide shallow depres- 
sion, without definite edges, but still it is more distinctly 
marked than in the majority of the Andamanese, where there is 
only a gradual and shallow excavation of the whole upper border. 
For measurements the male could not be used, as the epiphysis 
, of the posterior border had been detached. In the female, the 
breadth from centre of posterior and outer border of glenoid 
fossa (A) to where the spine rises from the vertebral border (B) 
in the right is 81 mm., in the left 84; the length from posterior 
superior (C) to inferior angle (D) 103 mm. in both; the infra- 
spinous length (B to D), right 74 mm., left 73 mm. From these 
measurements the “scapular index” and “infra-spinous index” 
of Broce’ are derived, and they are of a very remarkable 
character, being far above the average of Negro or of any other 
— scapulw hitherto recorded, as the following comparisons 
will show :— 


200 Europeans, (A Andaman } Negroes.| 1 Akka, 





65-2 69-8 


The measurements of the long bones, and the indications they 


‘ Broca, “Bulletin de In Société d’Anthropologie de Paris,” i, 
1875, p. 66. Fiower and Garson “ On the Scupular Index as Race 
in Man,” “ Journal af Austomy and Physiology,” vol. xiv, p. 13 (1879). 


3* sar.), 
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give af the pronoricns of the different seements of the limbs 
are always of interest. The following are actual measurements 
taken upon the same system as that used for the natives of the 
Andaman Islands, i.¢,, the maximum length ina direetion parallel 
to the long axis of the bone, and in the case of the tibia 
including both malleolus and spine. 








Female .. 





The following indices are derived from these measurements, 

The inter-membral index, or length of the humerus and 
radius added together, compared with that of the femur and 
tibia, the latter being taken os 100, is 67-7 for the male, and 
729 for the female, the last having larger arms and especially 
forearms than the male. This ia contrary tothe rule found with 
the Andamanese, but of course no general conclusion in such a 
ease can be drawn from single individuals of each sex. The 
mean index of the two wAkkas is 70-3, that of the Andamanege 
of both sexes 68'3, 

The femoro-humeral index is almost identical in the two 
specimens, being 720 in the male and 71-9 in the female, This 
accords rather with the usual proportion of the Europein (72-4, 
Flower, 72-2, Broca), than that of the Andamanese (69:8), and 
the Negro (69°), Broca), 

The femoro-tibial index in the male is 83-0, in the female 81°1. 
The proportions of these bones again rather resemble those of 
Europeans than those of the black races with which they would 
naturally be compared, this index being 84°6 in Andamanese of 
both sexes, 849 im Australians, 847 in Negroes (Humphry), 
and 82:1 in Europeans.! 

The humero-radial index, or the length of the radius as com- 
pared with the humerus, as is well known, presents greater and 
more constant diferences in the various races of men than any 
other of the limb characters. It has been found to averave 73-4 
in Europeans (Topinard), 76-5 in Australians, 79-4 in Negroes, 
and 806 in the natives of the Andaman Islands. In this index 
the Akkas agree completely with the other Negroid races, that of 


' “Journ, Anthrop, Inst." vol. x, p. 20, 
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the male being 76°2, that of the female 82-9, giving a mean of 
735. It may be noted that the proportions of these bones in 
the two sexes are again the reverse to the Andamanese, in whom 
the index of the male is 81-5, of the female 79-7. 

The individual bones are generally well proportioned, though 
rather slender and smooth, and with the ndwes for muscular 
attachments not very strongly marked. It may be noted that 
there are small intereondyloid foramina in both humeri of the 
male, and in one (the right) of the female, The tibim are not 
a erica Those of the male are rather rounded, having an 

ndex (ut the middle of the length of the bone) as high as 77-5. 
Those of the female are, as with the bones generally, of more 
slender form, the index being 710. In the Andaman Islands 
these indices were 647 and 675 in the male and female 
Tespectively, 

In Topinard’s “Anthropologie” (p, 1099) is an interesting 
table showing the influence of the general size of the body, 
upon the proportions of its component parts, as ascertained by 
IneasuTements upon a number of skeletons of Europeans. On 
comparing the proportions of the mounted Akka skeleton with 
those of the table, allowance must of course be made for differ- 
ence of Tace and sex, but it is singular that in every particular, 
its proportions agree rather with the tall than with the short 
group. As shown before in the height of the head, it is now seen 
in the limbs that there is nothing in the characters or proportions 
of these little people resembling those of dwarfs of other races, 
a result which is certainly different to what might have been 
anticipated. 


Propertiona according to height, Stature = 100, 















| Tall French, Short French. Akka 9. 
Height 2°06 to 1-78, | Height 143 to 1°60. | Height 1-218, 


Se _ 
Humerus 19 8 
Radius., os 167 
Femar.. 27+5 
Tibia .. B23 





The most striking difference between the Akka and the French 
skeletons is the proportions of the trunk, but this is a measure 
ment on which it is impossible to place absolute reliance in 
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articulated skeletons. It is, moreover, probably a race character- 
istic, as in the table at p. 1066 of Topinard’s work, showing this 
proportion in skeletons of different races, in the Negroes it is 
given as 31°9,and in Tasmanian as 304. The Akkas might 
naturally be supposed rather to resemble these than the 
Europeans. The difference in the proportion of the radius is 
also, as pointed out, a race character, 


Conclusions. 


The evidence afferded by these skeletons quite corroborates 
the view previously derived from external observation that 
the Akkas are among the smallest, if not actually the smallest, 
people upon the earth. There is no reason to suppose that 
they were selected as being im any way exceptional speci- 
mens, and yet they aré both of them smaller than any other 
normal skeletons which have hitherto been available for com- 
pariaon; smaller, that is, than the smallest Bushman skeleton 
out of three in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeona,' 
and smaller than any out of the twenty-nine skeletons of diminu- 
tive inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, the measurements of 
which f have recorded. The most liberal calculation of the height 
of these two skeletons places the male at not more than 4 feat, 
and the female not an inch above, while the living female mea- 
sured by Emin Pasha is barely 3 feet 10 inches. The restlts 
previously obtained from the measurements of about half a 
dozen living Akkas are not quite 30 low as these, varying from 
1,216 to 1,420 mm., and give a mean for both sexes of 1,356 mm, 
or4 feet i4tinches* Schweinfurth's original measurements were 
unfortunately lost, and the numbers since obtained are certainly 
insufficient for establishing a true average of the race. It is, 
moreover, possible that some of the individuals measured were 
not of pure bleed and any mixture with other tribes must tend 
to increase the stature, or that their growth had been promoted 
by the exceptionally favourable circumstances under which they 
had been living with their European protectors, as in the case 
of those brought from the Monbotto country by Miani, and who 
were for many yeara living in Italy, 

Th the list given in the third edition of Topinard’s “ Anthro- 
pore (1879), only two races appear which have a mean 

eight below 1,500 mm., viz, the Negritos, 1.478, and the Bush- 
men, 1404; the Veddahs of Ceylon, being (aceording to 
Bailey) 1,584. Of the size of the Negrito inhabitants of the 


' The height of this skeleton is 1,892 mm. (4 feet 4:5 inches), its shortest 
femur metsures 256 mm., that of the male Akka being only 326 mun. 
* Quatrefages, op. cit, p. 260, 
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Andaman Islands we have abundant and exact evidence, from 
the measurements of the living by Mr. Man, and the skeletons 
by myself and others, and, as shown above, the Akkas are con- 
siderably below them in stature. That this is also the case 
with the Bushmen I have little doubt, as although single in- 
dividuals have been stated by travellers to be of extraordinarily 
small size, all those who have been submitted to actual anatomical 
examination, and whose skeletons are preserved in Museums, 
considerably exceed the Akkas in height. 

This point being settled it remains to show to what races the 
Akkas are most nearly allied. 

That they belong in all their essential characteristics to the 
black or Negroid branch of the human species there can be no 
doubt, in fact they exhibit all the essential characters of that 
branch, even to ration. With regard to the more rounded 
form of head, Hamy' has pointed out that in Equatorial Africa, 
extending from the west coast far into the interior, are scattered 
tribes of Negroes, distinguished from the majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the continent by this special cranial character, as well 
as by their smaller stature. The Akkas are grouped by Hamy 
and Quatrefages as members of this so-called “ Negrillo ” race. 

Their small size has naturally led some anthropologists (in- 
cluding Schweinfurth) to seek affinities for them with the diminu- 
tive African race inhabiting the southern portion of the continent, 
the Bushmen, but beyond certain characters met with in the 
whole Negroid branch, including the frizzly hair, there is 
little in common between them. The Bushmen are a very 
strongly marked race, and both their external appearance and 
peions ib fae are so exceptional that they can never be 
compared with any other. Their only near allies are the 
Hottentots, formerly inhabiting the same region of the world. 

The peculiar oblong form of the skull, its vertical forehead, 
straight sides and flat top, the wide flat space between the orbits, 
the extremely small and flat nasal bones, and the absence of 
prognathism at once distinguish the skull of the Bushmen fro 
that of the Akka. Moreover, the well-known and characteristic 
features and yellow complexion of the Bushmen, are quite 
unlike these of the Akkas whose portraits have been given ; 
nor do these latter appear to possess the special characters, stea- 
topygy and elongated nymphe, so prevalent among the Bushmen. 

Sufficient comparisons have been drawn between the Akkas 
and the Andamanese to show that there is no close relationship 
between the former and the Negritos of the east, their position 
ais “Essai de coordination Sophy omy récemment recucilles Beh nyapss 

négrilles ou ue équatoriale.” “ Bulletin Societé 
d' Anthropologie Pg en ime ¥ Ghee I » p. 79 (1879). 
VOL. XVIIL 
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then remains determined as belonging to the division of the 
ae race, to which Hamy has given the appropriate name of 
APPENDIX. 


= Observations taken 4 Dr. Emin Pasha upon a full-grown 
Akka woman who lived several years in his house at Lado; 
upon the system given by Broca in the “ Instructions Anthro- 
pologiques." 
Observations Anthropologiques sur le Vivant. 
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Description af Plates I, IT, and ITT, 


Skulls of the male and female Akkas. The former in each case 
is placed in the upper part of the plate. Half the natural 
size. Drawn without perspective, 


PlateI .. -» Lateral surface. 
Plate IT... -» Facial surface. 
Plate TIT .. .. Upper surface. 


Discussion, 


Mr. Hroe Cisne said that in 1874 his attention was called to 
the Akkas by his old friend, the African traveller and naturalist, 
Marchese Orazio Antinori. Being supplied with the materials he 
examined the language ‘and fonud it conformed with the general 
body of pre-historic languages throughuut the world. It showed 
some resemblances to the langoage of the Obongo dwarfs to the 
south, discovered by Du Chaillo. It also showed resemblances to 
the Naga of India and the Carib of South America. Speech-lan- 
gunge is a late event in the historical seole, and was received from 
@ cultured race and not locally developed. His own speculations 
that there was a community of many words among the short races 
wns 80 far true on account of the community of al Pcokaca: but 
in speaking of languages of short races he pushed the specu- 
lation into the regions of error, as had the leading men of science 
who appropriated classes of language to frizzled or tufted hair. 
He concarred with Prof. Flower as to the great interest of these 
dwurf races, the subject of pre-historic truth and fable. He 
thought that the stories of dwarfs, giants, and cannibals came not 
from the taller races, but from the dwarf or opp d races. To 
aman of 4 feet a tall man would have the semblance of one of 
J or 10 feet to ourselves. The story of the pygmies fighting with 
cranes had perhaps its origin in Bushmen hunting ostriches 
There was one eprobiens awaiting solution, the relation of the 
Japanese to the short races of Africa, on which he had published 
some observations. 


Prof. Taayz, Dr. Garson, Mr, OLormnp Tromas, and the 
Presipent also joined in the discussion, and the Avruog replied. 


The following paper was read by the Author :— 
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On SkvLis from the Hispu Kusn District. 


By J. G. Gansoy, M.D., V.P.A.L, Lecturer on Comparative 
Anatomy at Charing Cross Hospital. 


THe skulls which I have the pleasure of bringing under your 
notice to-night, were obtijined recently during a journey through 
Chitral, a district of country situated south-east of the Hindu 
Kush range of mountains, in about the 36th degree of north 
latitude, and 74th degree east longitude, This portion of Asia 
has hitherto been little explored by travellers, and, as I believe, 
no skulls have previously been brought home to any of our 
Euro Museums from it, there is a certain amount of interest 
attaching to these on the table before us, which render it 
desirable that their characters should be described and recorded 
in the pages of our “Journal.” The skulls have been presented 
to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
where they will henceforth be carefully preserved and rendered 
available for scientific study. 

Little seems to be known regarding the physical characters of 
the people inhabiting this region. I have only been able to find 
the very veneral and indefinite statements that their features 
show them to be pure Aryans, and that they consist of several 
tribes. Bidulph, however, in his work on “ The Tribes of the 
Hindu Kush,” gives valuable information regarding the lan- 
ruages spoken in this district. Having been unable to obtain 
information regarding the physical characters of the people, I am 
obliged to confine my remarks, on the present occasion, to their 
craniclogy, and abandon any attempt at comparing the characters 
presented by the living with those of the skeleton, though I am 
fully aware of the importance of so doing, and the incompleteness 
ied description containing an account of one set of characters 
only. 

‘The series consists of five specimens, one of which was taken 
from a grave at Parplish, a district where the Khowar dialect is 
spoken; another was found under a mass of stones at Ghizar, 
below the Pandar Lake, and near the junction between Khowar 
and Shina speaking populations; the other three are reputed to be 
those of Yasinese, a tribe speaking the Bouriski dialect, obtained 
at Garkuch, which is not, however, in Yasin territory; but there 
is the tradition among the people of Garkuch, that these, and 
many others buried in the caves amongst the rocks near the 
village, are the remains of Yasinese who were slain by Ger 
Bhennau, a Khan who invaded and conquered Garkuch about 
80 years ago, These Yasin skulls have belonged to middle-aged 
persons, while. the other two specimens are those of aged persons, 
as shown by the atrophied condition of the maxillary bones. 
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When the skulls are viewed as they are arranged in a row on 
the table before you, it will be readily seen that in their general 
characters they present a close resemblance to one another, but, 
in each specimen, there are minor differences which may be 
detected on closer examination. These differences are particu- 
larly marked in the specimen obtained from Ghizar, and are 
sulfticient to distinguish it from the others, between which the 
differences are more of an individual, than of a racial or tribal 
character. 

The general outlines of the crania, when viewed from ahove, 
may be called “lozenge-shaped," that is to say, they have 
a regular and nearly oval outline. In one of the Yasin crania, 
(marked 630 B), the forehead is considerably broader than in 
the others, hence its outline has a squarer appearance than the 
rest; in another of the Yasin skulls (marked 630 (C), the purictal 
eminences are strongly developed, which gives it an irregularly 
oval outline. Reference to the table of sceaeeminats at show 
that the actual length of the cranium is very constant in the 
whole series, varying only 5 mm.,the longest cranium measuring 
181mm. while the shortest is 176mm. Somewhat greater varia- 
tion occurs in the measurement of maximum breadth, which 
varies from 140 mm. in the broadest to 128 mm, in the narrowest 
specimen, The cephalic index, which indicates the relation of 
breadth to the length of the cranium, varies from 72:3 to T7985 
Two of the specimens, namely, one of the Yasin skulls (630 C), 
and that from Ghizar, belong, under the international system, to 
the dolichocephalic group (with indices from 70-74°9), all the 
other specimens are mesaticephalic (with indices from 75-79-9) ; 
but while the other two Yasinese skulls are at the lowest end of 
this group, their indices being between 75 and 76, the cranium 
ni Parplish is at its upper end, having a cephalic index of 

‘D, 

The height of the crania is in all cases less thon the breadth, 
consequently the height or altitudinal index is always lower - 
than the cephalic index, averaging in the series 71-2 while the 
cephalic index averages 75-4. In the cranium from Parplish, 
above noted as having the highest cephalic index, the height index 
is only 72:1. 

The forehead is somewhat receding in all the specimens 
except the Yasin skull, No. 630 B, in which it is exceedinuly 
vertical, and also considerably broader than in any of the others, 
The supercilliary ridges and glabella are feebly developed in all 
cases except the specimen from Ghizar in which they are promi- 
nent and strongly developed. The frontal suture is completely 
obliterated in every instance except in the Yasinese skull, No, 
630 B The other sutures aresimple nearly closed in the Yasin 
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skull, No. 630 C, but considerably more open in the others, 
notwithstanding the fact that some of them have belonged to 
older persons. In complexity the sutures vary from Nos. 3-4 
of Broca's table! Wormian bones varying in size from 6-10 
mm, in diameter are present in the parieto-occipital sutures of 
nearly all the specimens, and an epiteric bone is developed on 
the right side of the Parplish specimen. The mastoid processes 
are small in all cases except the Ghizar skull. The surface of 
the cranium is generally smooth and rounded, there bemg an 
entire absence of roughened surfaces: the lines on the frontal 
bone marking the attachment of the temporal fascia are well 
defined. The posterior projection of the occipital bone is well 
marked, The inion is very feeble except in the Purplish skull 
where it is more pronounced. 

The cranial pte could be measured in only four specimens, 
the Ghizar skull not being sufficiently complete to permit of 
being cubed, The average capacity of the four crania ts 1,376 
¢.0., measured with shot strictly in accordance with Broca’s 
method, The average is reduced by the small capacity of the 
Yasin skull, No. 630 C, which measures only 1,225 c.c., or 157 
ec, less than the next smallest cranium, 

Passing on to the characters of the facial portion of the skull 
we find that the gaathic inder, which indicates the degree at 
prominence of the maxillary bones and of the face generally, 
cn ed 92-1 in the Yasin skulls—the only specimens im which it 
could be determined, Inthe most orthognathous skull the index is 
89-8, and in the most prognathous itis 93-9, All these specimens, 
therefore, range well under the upper limits of the orthognathous 
group (98°0),* and indeed indicate a greater degree of orthog- 
nathism than obtains amongst Europeans, in whom the gnathic 
index averages 96-2. 

The form of the nasal portion of the face is long and narrow 
in all cases except the Yasin skull, No. 630 B, in which it is 
broad in proportion to the length. The average nasal index 
is 45°8, which places them in the leptorhine group (below 48°). 
The average index is considerably raised by the skull, No, 630 
B, just mentioned, having an index of 520 which is almost the 
highest limits of the mesorhine group. The high index of this 
specimen is produced by the breadth of the nasal opening being 
considerably greater than in the other specimens, while the 
length measurement on the other hand is normal, It is possible 
that the breadth is somewhat exaggerated by the margins of the 
opening having been broken away a little as they are very thin. 
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The curve of the nasal bones is long and open, corresponding to 
that indicated by No. 8 of Broca’s table, except in the case of the 
Yasinese skull, No. 630 C, in which it is short and more acute, 
corresponding to No. 1 Broca.. The under margin of the nasal 
opening is sharp and well defined. The nasal spine is small in 
size, corresponding to No. 2 of Broca’s tables. The orbits are very 
round and open, the average orbital index being 97-4. The upper 
rim of the orbits is thin and smooth. The interorbital width is 
eonsiderable in some instances, but normal in others, The 
naso-malar index, which expresses the relative proportion of 
the arc measured from the most posterior part of the external 
taargin of one orbit over the nose to the corresponding point of 
the other orbit, named in the table the Jugo-nasal are, to the trins- 
verse diameter between these points on the orbital rims, named 
in the table the Jnternal lijugal diameter, this being tuken as 
100, averages 11/1, and shows very little variation in the four 
specimens where it could be ascertained. This index is one of 
considerable imptctance, as it indicates exactly the relative pro- 
jection of the nose beyond the plane of the external margins of the 
orbital cavities, and thus indirectly indicates the degree of acute- 
ness or obtuseness of the nasi-malar angle, and that with a much 
greater degree of accuracy than could ever be realised by direct 
measurement of the angle itself, Mr. Oldfield Thomus' found 
this index averaged 111°] in sixteen Caucasians; 105°9 in nine 
Mongolians; and 107-4 in nine Timor Laut Malays. Thus in 
the Mongolians this index is very low, indicating great Hatness 
of the face, and consequently a very obtuse nasi-malar angle, 
which we know to be one of the most marked chnracteristics of 
their physiognomy, whereas in the Caucasians the reverse obtains. 
These fundamental distinctions between the two races being well 
established, the naso-malar index of these Chitral skulls clearly 
indicates that they are in no way related to the Mongolian race 
a8 it micht not unnaturally have been supposed they were. 

The facial index, formed by estimating the proportions which 
the nasio-mental length bears to the bizygomatic breadth, could 
only be ascertained in two Yasin skulls, Nos, 650 Band ©, in 
which it is 844 and 90°8 respectively. The mid-facial index, 
or the relative proportion between the nasio-alveolar length and 
the bizygomatie breadth could be accurately determined in the 
three Yasinese skulls, in which it is very constant and averages 
f4-2, making them dolichofacial, or leptoprosopic (= 50 and 
upwards), according to the Frankfurt craniometric agreement.* 

The mandible is present in two of the Yasinese specimens 
(630 B and C) the Ghizar skull, but in this latter 


1 Journ, Anthrop, Inst.," vol. xiv, p. 333 (1835). 
" . £, Anthrop."" 
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specimen it has become considerably altered from the teeth 
having been lost during life. The gonio-zygomatic index, or 
the relative proportion between the bigoniac diameter and the 
bizygomatic diameter (= 100) is 73-4 ond 733 respectively in 
the Yusinese skulls, and 89°5 in the Ghizar skull; in this latter, 
therefore, the mandible is considerably broader posteriorly than 
in the Yasinese skulls. The two Yasinese show punaid wadia 
differences in the form of the anterior portion of the mandible: 
in 630 Bit is broad and massive, while in the other, 630 C, 
the chin is narrow and pointed. : 

The palato-maxillary length and breadth could only be mea- 
sured in the Yasinese skulls, and in them it varies considerably, 
being broad in 650 B, narrow in 630 C, and intermediate in 
633 D. This causes considerable variety in the index, or the 
relation of breadth to length (the latter = 100), which ranges 
from 129°2 in 630 B to 106 in 630 C. 

Having noted the chief characters presented by these skulls, 
the question naturally will be asked—What aflinities do they 
indicate that the people of the district whence they were obtained 
have to neighbouring nations? The series is far too small to 
hase any reliable conclusions on regarding this important pomt, 
but I may say with considerable confidence that the variety which 
has been shown to exist in different parte of the skull, between 
the individual specimens, shows clearly that they are not those 
of a pore and homogeneous race, but are those of a mixed race, 
and likewise that the characters of the fuce, especially the naso- 
ilar angle, show that they have no allinities with the Mon- 
yolians, The number of Afghan skulls at my disposal prevents 
any reliable comparison being made with them, For the present 
it will be best to consider them as being of the same stock us the 
inhabitants of Northern India. 


CRANIAL AND FACIAL INDICES. 
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Discussion. 

Dr. W. T. Buasyorn pointed out that many of the tribes inhabit- 
ing the Himalayas and Hinda Kosh were of mixed origin, and that 
throughout Central Asia people of Mongolian descent were every- 
where found intermingled with those of Persian derivation, 

Prof. Taase and Prof. Fiower also took part in the discussion. 


Fiprvary 28Tu, 1888. 
Francis Gatton, Fsq., F.R.S,, President, in the Chair, 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


_The election of Hesny C. Coutyer, Esq., of Beech Holm, Park 
Hill Road, Croydon, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 


the respective donors :-— 


For roe Lirrary. 


From the Avrmor.—Social History of the Races of Mankind. 
Second Division. Oceano-Melanesians, By A. Featherman, 

—— Race and Language. By Horatio Hale. 

From the Pranopy Musztm or Ancumonosy axp Eraxo.oor.—The 
Twenty-first Report of the Museum, 

"var the Eesex Fisip Crvs.—The Hssex Naturalist. Vol. ii, 

os. 1,2, 

From the Devrscne Gesentsonart rir Anrunorotoate, Erexonoatr, 
uxp Unoescntonrs.—Correspondeng-Blatt. 1887, Nos. 10-12; 
1888, No. 1. 

From the Socriré Iwrtrune pes Aum pes Sciences WATURELLES, 
D'ANTHROPOLOGIE ET p'Eraxoararntz, Moscov.—Transnactions. 
Vol. xlvi, fas. 1,2; Vol. xlvii, fas. 1, 2: Vol. xlviii, fas. 1; 
Vol. xlix, fas..1, 2, 3; Vol. 1, fas. 1,2; Vol. li, fas. 1; Vol. 
hii, fas, 1, 2, 3. 

ago Socrmry.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 261, 


—— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1838, 1829, 
aco da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. 7* Serie. 
Of, oD, 

—— VIII. Jahreshericht der Goographischen Gesellachaft von 
Bern. 1885-1887, 

From the Eprron.—Natore. No. 956. 

— Timehri, No. xii. 

—— Science. Nos. 261, 262. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos, 333-335. 
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The following paper was read, on behalf of the author, by Dr. 
E. B: Tylor -— 


Nove on the Jaraxese Go-net, or Partk Orrerincs fo the 
Santo Gone, 
Ty Basi Hart. Cx#amméntam. (Communicated by Dr. E. 8B. 
Tyior, F.R.8.) 


[WITh PLATE I¥_] 


Some European travellers have imagined that the heathen 
Japanese, prompted by equal frugality and irreverence, offer 
paper to their gods because it is the cheapest article at hand. 

Others of a more curious turn of mind, have speculated on 
the coincidence of sound between Awad, “god,’ and sami, 
“paper.” The coincidence is fortuitous, kami, “ paper,” being 
apparently the corruption of a Chinese term, while hume, 
“ood,” is o native word meaning “above,” “ superior,” and 
hence applied to “governors of provinces,” the “ government " 
in general, and to the “gods” themselves. Moreover, though 
paper is now used in the ceremonies of the Shinté religion, 
this was not so in early days, ie. in days preceding the eighth 
century of the Christian era, ‘The offerings then were made of 
two kinds of cloth—a white kind made of the paper-mulberry 
(Browsonetia papyrifera), and a blue kind sade of hemp. 
Soch cloth was the most precious article in the possession of a 
population to whom luxury and art were unknown. Later on, 
when Chinese civilisation had brought a variety of manufac- 
tures in its train, hempen cloth ceased to be regarded as a 
treasure worthy of the divine acceptance; and, frugality per- 
haps helping, and partly also in accordance with that law of 
progress from the actual to the symbolical which characterises 
all religions, paper began to be used instead. We cannot tell 
the date of the change, Shinto having suffered such eclipse 
from the eight to the seventeenth centuries that little regarding 
its mediwval history has been preserved. During all that time 
Buddhism reigned supreme. 

The specimens of go-Aei on a stand (PL. TV, fig. 1), such as is 
placed before the altar, were cut for me by Mr. Kakinuma 
Hiromi, an aged Shinto priest, who served for years at the 
shrine of Jeyasu’ at Nikko and elsewhere. They are therefore 
only exactly representative of the pattern sanctioned by his sect, 
the Yoshida-rya, 

The go-hei of the other great Shinto sect, the Shirahawa-ryit, 
are alightly—very slightly—different. It should also be men- 
tioned that the most important of all Shinté temples (those of 
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Ise, Igumo, and Kashima, and a few others) follow precedents 
of their own in this as in other matters of ritual. The chief 
distinction seems to be that caused by the varying number of 
the folds. While the Yoshida sect sanctions the use of four 
folds in the paper, the Shirakawa sect doubles the number and 
has eight (see fig. 2, Pl. IV). Having no wooden stand, each 
stick with its go-kei and hempen string should be stuck in a 
small vase, pot, or section of bamboo, such as is used for holding 
Ja pencils. 

e stickless go-hei (fig. 3) is a specimen of the shape adopted 
when the go-jet are to be hung in lines to a cord, ns is often 
done in front of temples, also in front of houses at New Year 
time. 

There is said to be no symbolism attaching to the shape, 
number of folds in the paper, length of the stick, &e, Each 
Sect, or great temple, has clung to its traditional practice in 
these matters ; that is all. The same is true of the other Shintd 
ceremonies, such as the offerings of rice, fish, and rice-beer to 
the gods. And what the priests say on this subject I incline to 
accept as true, Shintd appears to me, after a study of its chief 
documents carried on throngh a series of years, to consist not of 
fossilised ideas, but of fossilised ceremonies. The Japanese had 
few ideas before China and (through Buddhism) India were 
thrown open to them. 

The very commentators of Shintd, patriotic as they are, and 
over anxious to magnify everything Japanese, at the expense of 
everything foreign, acknowledge that Shintd has no moral 
system, no body of views of any kind save worship of the gods, 
who were the ancestors of the Imperial House. Thus it was 
that Shinté collapsed utterly at the touch of Buddhism. Thus, 
too, is it that it fails to support itself now that an attempt has 
been made to revive it as a political factor. It has nothing in 
it that appeals to the religious instincts of the people. 


Deseription of Plate IV. 


Fig. 1. Fourfold go-hei on stand, placed before altar; eut by 
Kakinoma Hiromi, Priest at the shrine of Jeyau at Nikko 
(Yoshida sect). 

Fig, 2. Eightfold go-hei of Shirakawa sect. 

Figs. 3 and 4. Go-hei for ing in lines on a cord in front of 
temple, or of houses at New Year, The specimens figured 

in this plate have been presented to the Oxford Museum 
by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq., Tokyo. 
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Dtscvssiow. 


Mr. F. V. Droxrs, as having long resided in Japan, and studied 
Japanese life and thonght, desired to offer a fow observations, 
Shinté os usually written—it was « Sinico-Japanese, not o Inpanese 
term—meant the way of the gods, in Japanese kamt no micii. But 
the Japanese expression was a translation of the Chinese one merely, 
and for their oldest form of religion they had no native name what- 
ever. This was a typical fact. The more what was called Shinté 
was examined, the more it was found to be Chinese in charncter, 
like everything else appertaining to the life of old Japan. Of the 
early history of Japan we know nothing. There were no docu- 
ments, hiatoric or wrehweological, It began with the introduction 
of Buddhism and Chinese writing. Before Buddhism Confucianism 
had, no doubt, made its way across the enstern sens, and with it 
more or less of the old religion of Chinn, How mach of this old 
religion was mixed up in the oldest form of Shinto it was difficult 
to say, or rather how much of Shinté was not « mere imitation of 
the imported faith. It was hard to pick ont anything in Shinto 
that could not be found in ancient Chinese religion, except the 
details of ceremonies. There were three kinds of Shinté—the 
latest the sort of eclectic or eliminative Shintéd of the Revivalists 
of a hondred years ago; the Buddhist Shinté of Kikai (kitodaish) ; 
and the oldest that of the Kojiki, the Monydshnu, and the Norito. 
Its only ethical aspect was the practice of puritication—a develop 
ment probably of bodily cleanliness which experience had shown 
to be profitable and pleasant. The worship was not so much of 
ancestors as of heroes—war or culture heroes. There were no 
sacrifices, which is peculiar; there were simply offerings to the 
gods, Among these were offerings of cloths of different kinds 
fastened to the twigs of a spray of Sakaki (Cleyera japonica). 
This conventionalised and regularised would easily develop into 
the go-het, a Chinese expression signifying not paper at all, but 
augast offerings (hei=nigate). Nwaet were rods bearing a bunch of 
hempen fibre commemorating, doubtless, like the go-Aei, a useful 
invention. The yew» of the Ainos waa probably derived’ from 
these musa, if not original, as they well may have been. A black 
go-hei Mr. Dickins had not seen before. Shinto could not be called 
a religion; its mythology even was inorganic, but it had neverthe- 
leas played a most important part in Japanese history. It had 
preserved the unity of the country through vid pale by its 
apotheosis of the Mikado as direct descendant of the gods, and 
intermediary between them and the empire, » position which the 
Buddhists never assailed, The Buddhists, indeed, did not nsanil 
Shintd, but appropriated its Pantheon. Every Japanese was born 
a Shintéist os a sort of agnate of the local god, lived under any 
faith he liked, and was buried with Buddhist rites, thus conciliating 
both the gods and Buddha. 
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Exatstt10Nn af ARRows from the Solomon IsLANDS, 
Mr. Hexny Barrove, M.A., exhibited a series of decorated shafts 
of arrows from the Selomon Islands, and explained his theory of 
the development of the patterns, These arrows were described 
in a paper published in the last number of this “Journal” (Vol, 
xvii, No. 4, page $28), and illustrated in Plate VII, Vol. xvii. 

Dr, E. B. Trnok remarked that Mr. Balfour seemed to him to 
have made owt his case. The Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford, 
in the arrangement of which Mr. Balfour ia now engaged under 
Prof, Moseley, has become the headyuarters for investigation of 
the development of ornamental art from originally structural and 
representative figures. This line of enquiry has been for many 
years promoted by General Pitt-Rivers, as in his well-known argu- 
menta os to the passage in savage art of human figures into mere 
geometrical patterns, and of the representations of coiled cords 
into the mmanders and frets of classic decorative art, 

Mr, G, M. Arkixsoyx did not agree with the theory propounded 
by Mr. Balfour, For it would be-observed that all the implements 
exhibited had the heads mounted on what was the root end of the 
cane or bamboo, The roughness (node, scar, or cicatrix) would 
be no impediment to the flight of the arrow. Nos, 2 and 3 of the 
series of arrows exhibited and relied upon as evidence of the 
development had highly decorated heads: pigments were largely 
need without a trace of this simple primitive idea: and the 
ornamentation on No. 9, the most developed shaft, might ns likely 

resent a string wound round. A series of such decorations 
could be obtained, or paralleled, from a series even of bronze 
celts. Like produces like, and people in the same stage of culture 
or art, will produce the same kind of ornaments. ‘The process of 
smoothing down the pious} ha possible, but, to the speaker's 
mind, it was a yery improbable theory ; and, judging by the speci. 
mens of arrows cxhibited, the Bolen A a ig sbtiaider tie 
hnees no inconvenience to the hand when shooting, for they 
have not removed the scar; both scar and ornaments are on some 
of the shafts, 

Mr, Gatvour explained that as it was necessary to first draw 
the arrow back over the bow hand. before discharging it, the 
roughness would prove unpleasant, and besides a trial shows that 
th is certainly an inconvenience in the discharging, as there is con- 
siderable rasping power even when the shaft passes root foremost 
over the hand. decorated hends of some probably derive their 
very different style of ornamentation from a different source, and 
need uot intluence the development in a pimitive manner of a 
pattern on the shaft, The fact of there existing on the same shaft 
both scar nnd pattern may indicate an unfinished shaft, ora care- 
lessly finished one, and, as remarked in the paper, it is introduced 
on purpose into the series to emphasize the loss of connection nt 
this stage between the paring of the nodes and the pattern derived 
from the process. 
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The following paper was read, on behalf of the Author, by 
Dr, E. B. Tylor :— 


Furtuer Nores on the AUSTRALIAN CLASS SYSTEMS. 
By A. W. Hownrt, F.G.S., F.LS., Cor. Memb, Anthrop, Inst. 


[WITH PLATH ¥.] 


Introduction, 


Isa former communication to the Anthropological Institute! I 
reviewed the (different class systems which up to that time had 
come under my notice. I now propose to note some further 
particulars which are important as showing that the various 
class systems are regarded by the aborigines as being the 
equivalents of each other, as explaining more clearly the 
_ different types on which the various systems. are constructed’ 
and finally as showing broadly the geographical range of the 
types. Some little light is alao afforded by these additional 
particulars on the manner of growth and deeay of the systems, 

In order to make succeeding remarks as clear as possible to 
the reader, I have added hereto a sketch map, showing approxi- 
mately the boundaries of the several types of system* (PL V). 
These boundaries are necessarily only approximate, and will be 
liable to modification as further local details come in. But 
making full allowance for this, I do not anticipate that these 
alterations and additions will disturb the broad and important 
features which an inspection of the sketch map shows, 


Geographical Range of the Types of System. 

The information at my command enables me to cover a great 
part of the eastern half of the Continent, and there can be but 
ittle doubt that the western half, were it possible now to mark 
out the boundaries of the types of system obtaining over it, 
would show analogous results. Unfortunately I am not able to 
do this, Not because I have left the western half of the Con- 
tinent outside my enquiries, but because those to whom I have 
written in Western South Australia, Western Australia, and the 
Northern Territory have remained deaf to my entreaties for 
information, 

In the sketch map (PL V) I have marked out broadly the 


an Notes on the Australian Class Systems.” “ Journal Anthrop, Inst.," May, 
? See p. 4. | 

*Thave ot present no dats to shew the extent of country covered by the 
‘Waramnungs type. ; 
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boundaries of the various types of class system. It is not 
probable, as I have already stated, that further enquiries will 
make any material alteration in the broad features thus shown, 
althongh they may do so in lesser details, For instance, it is 
not yet quite certain whether all the aboriginal communities in 
the “Gulf Country" of Carpentaria have agnatic descent, As 
to this my enquiries are still continuing, as also for the p 

of filling in the blanks which will be found in the Cape York 
Peninsula and the coast of Eastern New South Wales. 

Before mentioning the conclusions to which a study of the 
range of types of system has led me, it is necessary to make a 
few rem about the country over which they are ee In 
descending from the Great Dividing Range and its downs and 
plateaux in North-Eastern Queensland into the interior of 
the Continent, the country becomes more arid and the streams 
which flow inland combine to form the Diamantina and the 
Barcoo Rivers, two great watercourses, which at uncertain times 

ur deluges of water into the depressed interior.’ These great 
Foods, after spreading over an immense extent of country, finally 
remain and evaporate in a system of salt lakes, of which Lake 

is the largest example. Into these great saline depressions 
flows also the drainage from the north and from the west; and 
the country surrounding them, except after saturation by the 
floods, is more like a desert than anything I can liken it to. The 
native communities which are spread over this tract of country 
(or IT should perhaps gs Re for they are now practically 
exterminated), have the Barkinji type of system? This type 
also extends southwards to the junction of the Darling and 
Murray Rivers, and in all probability further to the west and 
as far south as Port Lincoln, for I find that there also occur 
the two primary class names Miiteri and Kiiriri which obtain 
in the Lake Eyre country. Whether this type extends further 
Westward than is shown upon the sketch map is unknown to 
me and must be left for future enquiries to decide, Since, how- 
ever, the physical character of the country west of the boundary 
which I have marked becomes more and more desert, [ anticipate 
that it will not be found that the tribes are on a higher social 
level than those around Lake Eyre, 

To the eastward of the boundary which I have marked for the 
Barkinji type, the country is better watered and has far greater 
food supply for an aboriginal population, until at the eastern 
eoast the food supply reaches its maximum. I am now speaking 


adver Leatom ye ageme gly trae edaby, in one of the looal journals. 
“The country submerged is part of the delta of t Bases ent Pincbasies 


* See p, 41. 
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generally, and not with reference to isolated spots which might 
be picked out where the coast is barren, Over this better 
watered and provisioned country extends the Kamilaroi type of 
system with a also along the northern watershed to the 
boundary of South Australia, and probably beyond it to the 
westward. It appears to touch the eastern coast line, and to 
follow it to about Rockhampton, where it leaves the coast and 
striking southwards along the coast range follows its general 
direction until at about the Hunter River, in New South Wales, 
it reaches its most southerly limit. Thence the boundary of the 
Kamilaroi strikes westward to the junction of the Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, where it joins the south-eastern 
boundary of the Burkinji type. 

Thus the true Kamilaroi Reece with small variations, 
mainly in dialectic forms of the class names, spreads over an 

aire in Eastern Australia at the very least 1,000 miles north and 
south by 500 miles east and west.! 

This area comprises some of the best watered and most fertile 
tracts, exclusive of the rich lands of the coast line. 

The limits of the still more developed type which I have pro- 
visionally called the Waramunga, I am at present unable to 
define, as that tribe is so far the only instance which I have 
recorded.? 

With the a: ae of that part of North-Eastern Queensland 
where the ilaroi type touches the coast, the whole of the 
coast tracts, speaking broadly, between the Great Dividing 
Range and the sea, both in Queensland and New South Wales, 
and between the Murray River and the sea in Victoria and South 
Australia, were occupied by communities having abnormal types 
of class system which in most cases count descent through the 
male line. These coast tracts, taken as a whole, are the best 
watered and the most fertile parts of Australia, und moreover, 
se richest in animals and plant food for an aboriginal popu- 

on. 

This coincidence of advanced social development with fer- 
tility of country is not without some significance. The most 
buckward-standing types of social organisation, having descent 


through the mother and an archaic communal , exist in 
the dry and desert country ; the more developed i ype, 
having descent through the mother, but a general absence of the 


Pirauru marriage practice® is found in the better watered tracts 
* The orgsnisstion is also found in Western Australia, see “ Kamilaroi and 
Kurnsi,” p. 36. 


? I have discussed the Pirauru practice at some length i & memoir communi. 
eated to the Anthropological Society of Washington, D.C., U.S.A. and em- 
VOL, XVII. D 
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which are the sources of all the great rivers of East Australia; 
while the most developed types having individual marriage and 
in which, in almost all eases, descent is counted through the 
father, are found along the coasts where there is the most 
permanent supply of water and most food. 

Tn fact it 1s thus suggested that the social advance of the 
Australian aborigines has been connected with, if not mainly due 
to, a more plentiful supply of food in better watered districts, 
Still a difficulty sugeesta itself to this view, because, given the 
existence of group marriage such as that of the Dieri tribe, one 
might reasonably expect that this practice of Pirauru would 
have been rather perpetuated than abandoned under conditions 
of environment which permitted the Pirauru group to remain 
together on one spot instead of being compelled by the exigencies 
of existence to separate into lesser groups having the Noo 
marnige, This will certainly require careful consideration, but 
also it must be borne in mind that the origin of individual mar- 
tinge, the change of the line of descent, and the final decay of 
the old class organisation are all parts of the same process of 
social development, and that not one cause only has been at 
work but a number of causes which have worked together 
towards that ultimate result which can be seen in the most 
advanced communities, 

Ido not attempt to explain this course of development now, 
hut only desire to draw attention to the interesting conclusion 
arising from an inspection of the geographical range of the 
types, namely, that their development has apparently a con- 
nection with improved physical surroundings, My argument 


boilied in the Smithsonian Report for 1883 to which T may refer, but TF think it 
may assist the reader hereof if I extract the following particulars: “ The 
various Pirnurus ore allotted to each other by the great council of the tribe 
(Dier!), after which their names are formally announced to the assembled people 
on the evening of the ceremony of circumcision, during which there is for a time 
a general license permitted between all those whe have been thus allotted to 
exch other, Hach Dieri man or woman is the Firauru of some other Dieri 
woman or man. The relation of Piraura may exist between men aed women 
of different loval groups or of different tribes, “The relation of Piraura may not 
exist between o person and those who stand to him or her in one of the follow- 
ing telations ; father, father’s brother, father's sister, mother, mother's Bister, 
mother's brother, brother's child, sister's child, brother, sister, or any of these 
whom we call cousina, either on the father’s or on the mother's side. Nor may it 
exist between persons of the same totem, The Piraurus being allotted to each 
other at each great council previous to the ceremony of circumeision, s man or a 
woman being already Pirwaru, may thus sequire a new Pirsuru relation in 
addition to thee previously acquired, Hence in time a man may come to 
have several Pirsurus, As iis Presta cartes bo of the same class name, we 
have hete « nomber of men fence Sas one class married collectively to a 
Humber of wamen of the other class. This is, in fact, a form of group marriage, 
and it accounts for the so-called polyandry of the Noirs.” Bee + Studies in Ancient 
History,” by Dr. F. McLennan, new edition, p. 100. 


>» 
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requires that the Barkinji type was once universal in Eastern 
Australia, and that the other types have been gradually developed 
from it. . 


The Classes are the Equivalents of each other. 


In comparing the class divisions and totems of any great 
group of allied tribes, such as that comprised in the term 
“ Kamilaroi,” one finds that each component tribe has some more 
or less marked difference or variation either in the names of the 
sub-classes or in the character or number of totems. These 
differences are often mere dialectic variations in names, but in 
other cases they amount to actual differences in the structure 
of the system or in thé animals which constitute the totem 
groups. When a still larger aggregate of tribes is examined 
the variations become larger and the differences wider. Never- 
theless the general identity of structure and of the fundamental 
Jawa of the classes over wide areas, proves beyond doubt that 
these varying forms are substantially equivalents, [ have en- 
deavoured to put this assertion to the proof, and the result has 
heen that the absolute identity and equivalence of the funda- 
Mental “ primary classes ” has been established beyond doubt in 
tribes along a line extending from south to north across the 
Austmlian Continent, from Mount Gambier on its southern 
shores to the Gulf of Carpentaria, in Northern Queensland. 
Similar identification embraces tribes westward from Brisbane 
on the east coast far into the colony of South Australia, 

This much having been done very little doubt can remain that 
further enquiries will establish the same equivalence throughout 
the whole of Australia. 

In this connection I may note that the boundaries of any one 
class system are usually wider than those of a single tribe, and 
that the boundaries of a “type” of system have a still wider 
extent, and include aggregates of tribes which may well be 
termed nations, for they are bound together by a community of 
classes which indicates a community of descent, and which is 
usually neeompanied by more or lesa frequent intermarriage, 

In the following table I have shown some of the systems 
which are each others’ equivalents. I have taken the primary 
divisions for comparison and in some instances also the sub- 
classes, while omitting for the present the totem groups, which 
are not essential to my purpose, and which would be of use 


'T feel the t conviction that future investisntions will shew that the 
equivalence of the clase systems extends to Western Australia, inother words, to 
the whole of Australian. The four intermarrying classes have been recorded, for 
instance,in Western Australia by Grey and other travellors, and slao by corre- 
spondents of Mr. Fison and myself. 

p2 
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mainly to determine some doubtful casea of equivalence. I 
shall separately discuss them. 

In order to bring the question of equivalence within the 
shortest range of view, I have abbreviated the connected chain 
by taking those which are most typical. It must not be sup- 
posed that the tribes quoted touch each other, for some of them 
are hundreds of miles apart. It is the class systems which 
touch, and the tribes quoted are good examples of the particular 
social organisation to which they respectively belong. 

In the table the chain apparently ends at the Belyando River, 
in Queensland. The fact really is that this class system is 
found to extend to the headwaters of the Flinders River in a 
slightly varied form of names as given by Mr, Edward Palmer, 
in his valuable paper on the Gulf Tribes" The four-class 
system, of which that at the Belyando River is an example, 
ceases at the Maikolon tribe, which is the first tribe on the 
Cloncurry River having a peculiar set of class divisions com- 
posed of four male and four female names, which thence obtain 
to the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, When, however, one 
considers that the only difference in the two systema is that the 
female name with the Maikolon is distinct from the male name, 
that is to say, that the brother and sister have different names, 
while with the Belyando tribe the sister's name is formed by 
the addition of a feminine aflix to the name of the brother, in 
accordance with the common usage of the Kamilaroi type, one 
might expect that, the laws of marriage and descent being the 
sume, the equivalence of the two systems would be recognized 
where the two se the respective systems touch and inter- 
marry. This equivalence has, however, not yet been workerl 
out, but when it is the one link will be supplied which is re- 
yuired to connect the chain of equivalent systems from Mount 

thier to the Mitchell River in the extreme of Northern 
Queensland, a distance of over 1,601) miles in a straight line. 

In some border tribes I find that the people claim the equiva- 
lent classes of each tribe, that 1s to say, the classes peculiar to 
the group to which their own tribe belongs, and also those which 
are equivalent to them in the adjotning tribe. For instance in 
the Wotjoballik tribe of the Lower Wimmera River in Victoria, 
a man who is Krékitch-Wirtwiit in that tribe" told me that 
when he went across to the Mariura tribe at the junction of the 
Murray and Darling Rivers he was Kilpara, and that Gimiitch 
is the same as Mokwara, In the tribe which inhabited the 
country around Warrambool, in Victoria, the Kroki class is the 

. 1“ Motes on some t ‘"” Ee oF atl 
Inet.” Soeur, “+l Tribes,” by E. Palmer, “Journ. Anthrop. 
2 Bee p. Ga. 
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equivalent of Bunjil and Kumit of Waa, these being the class 
names of tribes which were aries over a wide extent of Eastern 
Victoria, excepting Gippsland." 

On the Maranoa Riverin Southern Queensland “a Hipai man 
is also Urgila, and thus calls himself Hipai Urgila, and so on 
with the other names.”” In Southern Queensland, but to the 
north eastward of the Maranoa “the Ungori class names are on 
the one side the equivalents of the class names Hipai, Kombo, 
&e., and on the other side of those of the Emon tribe, namely, 
Urgila, Anbeir, &o,"* . 

No doubt whatever remaing in my mind that the same 
primary class divisions are not only identical over vast areas, 
and include numerous tribes and diverse dialects, but that also 
wherever two systems of classes touch each other the members 
of the adjoining tribes invariably know which of the neighbour- 
ing classes is the equivalent of their own, and therefore the in- 
dividual well knows with which class his own has connubium, 
and he knows also, though perhaps not quite so clearly, the 
marriage relations of the other classes and their lesser divisions. 

Two interesting questions arise from an inspection of the 
annexed table, The first is how marriages are arranged between, 
for instance, a totem of Kilpara (Example No. 3) and a totem 
of Ipai or of Kumbo (Example No. 4) and how the question of 
descent is settled in such a case, The second question is how 
descent is settled in marriages between Nos. 4, 5, and 6, for Nos. 
4 and 6 have descent through the mother, while in No. 5 it rans 
through the male line. Probably in such cases the explanation 
will be found to be that as the woman goes to her husband's 
tribe her children follow the line of descent it counts by in the 
case of the totem or class which is equivalent to hers,“ 


The Primary Class Divisions were once Totems. 


I have elsewhere assumed that the class systems as we now 
find them are the results of a process of development by which 
the primary social divisions were sub-livided’ This does not 
attempt to explain why it is that the primary class divisions 
have names, which, in certain cases have no other meaning as 
words, while in other cases they are clearly the analogues of 
the totems or apparently their prototypes, 


1 Beep. 64 Information furnished by Mr, A. Li. P. Cameron, 
? Information furnished by Mr. Lethbridge of Forest Vale. 
+ iom. furnished by Mr. James Lalor, M.A. of Roma. : 
on three-class systema here spoken of ns equivalents ore Nos. 4, 6, 6, in 
Table A. 
cay Notes on the Australian Clues Systema.” “Journ, Anthrop, Inst.." Muy, 
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Tt might be reasonably expected that if the class systems 
have been subject to a process of development extending 
necessarily over great periods of time the changes which lan- 
guage underwent should leave some traces in the names of the 
classes, which would be likely to remain long after the language 
hod altered, They might be perpetuated as names not having 
any meaning apart from the classes. This seems to me to be 
indicated by the fact that over a large part of Eastern Australia 
the names of the primary classes and sub-classes are the same 
under slight variations, whereas the languages of the tribes 
using them are more or less divergent, and often so much so as 
to be unintelligible to any but the tribe to which the language 
belongs, or to the few linguists who are found in each tribe. 

Tn a large area of country wherein the four sub-classes are 
not found, the primary classes have names which convey a 
meaning as words independently of their signification as class 
names, They are in fact in such cases totems which each 
apply to one moiety of the tribe. Along the Darling River, up 
the Murray River over a large part of Eastern Victoria, and 
through Maneroo, in New South Wales, the meaning of the two 
primary class names is almost everywhere Eaglehawk and Crow. 
In some instances the names are the words for those birds, 
whilst in others there are synonyms which are more frequently 
used in speaking of these birds. 

If the supposition is correct that in the primary divisions we 
may recognize the oldest forms, and in the four subdivisions 
somewhat newer forms of totems, it should be found that these 
earlier divisions show signs of antiquity as compared with the 
totems which are, according to this hypothesis, the nearest to the 
present time. This, I think, is the case. The totems are in all 
eases words forming of the living is si of the tribe 
divided by them. y are also invariably natural objects 
found in the tribal’ country, and could not in some cases have 
been brought as totems by the people when migrating in the 
past from some distant part of the Australian Continent where 
such animals do not occur.' In such migrations, which must 
have taken place since totems have been used, certain of them 
must have suffered by disuse, or substitution by the absence in 
the new country of objects to which the names belonged. The 
totem name would be either lost altogether or some representa- 
tive animal would be substituted. 

In the case of a primary or secondary division the totem 
name might continue to exist as a name merely, as for instance, 


1 Of course such totems as fire, water, rain, wind, the heavenly bodies, &c., are 
not included in my remarks, 
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the names Dilbi and Kupathin, Krokitch and Gamutch, Malera 
and Wuthera. 

The class name is general, the totem name is in one sense 
individual, for it is certainly nearer to the individual than the 
name of the moiety of the community to which he belongs. 
The more proximate names would certainly be the most easily 
modified, the more distant names would be those most easily 
lost, or else would linger on unchanged." 

Tn all these cases, however, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that much would depend upon the line of descent when such 

took place. I have observed that changes in the class 
systems from the normal type are always far more apparent 
where there is agnatic descent. Where this comes in the old 
equilibrium seems to be profoundly disturbed. The primary 
class divisions may be lost (Narrinyeri) or the totems may 
have almost disappeared (Woiworung) or both may be wanting, 
leaying only the abnormal totems the “ man’s brother” and the 
“woman's sister” (Kurnai),? or finally the whole class system 
muy have disappeared (Coast Murring and Chepara). 

ion is clearly connected with these later changes, but 
some other cause must be sought for these earlier changes which 
divided and again sub-divided the mpi under the law of 
descent through the mother. At present I cannot see any 
more sasaonatts cause than a profound feeling in the aborigines 
against close intermarriage, or as they put it, against “ mixing 
the same blood.” 

This feeling is a very strong and living one in the Australian 
savage. No one will be prepared to contend that it is an innate 
one, It has been arrived at by their ancestors through a course 
of reasoning which has satisfied them. Anthropologists will 
have to modify their views as to the reasoning powers of 
savages, They do reason, and granting their premises, their con- 
clusions are strictly logical and correct. Those who have had 
much to do with savages, and have got into their confidence 


© Thove at Ss ere ecty 03. the change of totem nome, 

bat I am i to Mr. J.C. Muirbend for a case in which the tribal (local) 

has been changed. He says in speaking of a tribe now called “ Mtinki- 

was located at Natal Downs and st the Cape River, “ I am not able 

to state how this tribe came by its name or haw the word Munki came to mean 

sheep, but the following instance of an alteration iu a tribal name may illustrate 

ry gd etair-afr yr scare anti There is nt present a tribe living 

formerly called Daring base hen inbetits "Gregory Crek F gdb 

w - For some reason 

it discarded thia place piece Daowes stive Police barracks was formed 

there, and is now called -bura from Wandali, = to loose, or to abandon 

or throw away, At ono time the Wakelbura (Wakel — cels) tribe was called 
Orbél-bura, from orbul, a tuber found st the root of » small water lily.” 
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find that they are perfectly capable of reasoning within the 
limits of their experience, 

I think, therefore, that there is reason for believing that 
originally the primary class divisions were in fact totems, and 
“it might be well to abandon the terms “class divisions” and 
“sub-classes,” and, as suggested to me by Mr. Fison, to adopt 
instead the terms “ major" and “ minor totem.” 


The Types under which the Class Systems may be arranged. 


Tn a former communication I suggested certain formal delinea- 
tions of the class systems, I have found these delineations so 
very useful in working out the new details which have from 
time to time come into my hands, that I propese to follow out 
the same plan in this paper also, The formulas, if I may be 
permitted to use that term, are very helpful in bringing into 
view the similarities and the differences of the systems, and 
thus also to enable one to mark what seems to have been the 
process of development. Thus working, the arrangement of the 
various class systems falls naturally under several “types,” and 
for simplicity I omit in them the totem groups in each, A 
reference to the map (Pl. V) will aid the reader in following 
my statements in this section. 

The Barkingi Type includes all those systems which have two 
erage classes and a group of totems belonging to each, and 

ith descent counted in the female line, Abbreviating the 
tabulated statement of the system’ it will be graphically formu- 
lated as having a community consisting of 

A + B, 


cone Sane eneee Cree of class system, I give the following which 
ver 





extends over the Menindie to Fort Bourke. I have given 
the totems in their English as well as aboriginal forms — 
Primary Classes, Totem. 
Bilyara—Englehawk. 
Tarita—Kangaroo, 
Birkinis—Bandicovt, 
Tlebiiri—Duck. 


um. 
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where A and B represent respectively the two exogamous in- 
ing moieties of the tribe, 

In the Barkinji tribe, and in others which extend over a vast 
space of inland Australia, there is descent through the mother. 

The Kemilarot Type—In a former memoir I have given’ 
reasons for believing the class systems of tribes which have the 
“Kamilaroi organisation” to be a development of the simpler 
forms of the Barkinji type. The Kamilaroi type of system may 
be shortly described as one in which a community divides into 
two primary classes, with four sub-classes, and with groups of 
totems corresponding to them, Descent in this type is generally 
in the female line, There are, however, exceptions which have 
descent counted through the father, and which are of sufficient 
range to form a separate type. 

For an example of the Kamilaroi type of system I may refer 
the reader to previous papers." The Kamilaroi type can be 
shown graphically by the subjoined formula, 


tt b 
af + P 
a’ B 

While in the Barkinji type the descent runs direct in the 
female line through the class names, it appears in the Kamilaroi 
type, when one merely regards the names of the sub-classes, not 
to run in the direct line. Yet when the two diagrams of the 
descents ore compared the principle underlying both is found to 
be the same. 

I have found the subjoined diagram very useful in bringing 
before the mind's eye in a concise form the rules of marriage 
and descent in the Kamilaroi type of system. I give it in full 
for the four classes with the letters attached corresponding to 
the names as used in the condensed formula of this type, The 
arrows point to the direction in which the marriages and 
descents run in the one case used in the diagram, namely that 
of the two intermarrying classes, [pai and Kubi. 


Tpai A ax Muri Bd 


Eumbo A a’ x<| BY 


' Notes on the Australian Class Systems," “Journ. Anthrop, Tnet,,!" Mary, 
1883; “ Notes on come Australian Tribes,” E. Palmer, “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
February, 
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Disearding the namea and using the letters only, the sub- 
joined diagram of the marriage of Ipai with Kubitha, and the 
corresponding descent. can be compared with the marringe and 
descent in the Barkinji classes which are their equivalents. 


Barkinji. Komilarn. 
m A m Aa 
F B 7b uv 
et mand (8 
dc.  &e. 


The line of desoent in both runs in the same manner through 
the female line in the primary classes, but where the sub-classes 
are developed, it ‘runs through that sub-class which with the 
sub-class of the mother represents her primary class division. 
The new arrangement is an ingenious restriction upon marriage, 
thus forbidding one half of the intermarrying class in its female 
members to any individual man, and moreover in thus removing 
a moiety it removes at the same time the man’s daughter, who 
otherwise would be of that clasa from which he could lawful 
take a wife, It removes from the possibility of marriage wit 
him all those women who under the “group relationship" 
system must be counted as his daughters. 

The Waramunga T'ype*—Another most peculiar and interest- 
ing cluss syatem has come under my notice, The community 
is divided into eight intermarrying classes. That is to say, into 
four times the number of those of the Burkinji, and twice those 
of the Kamilaroi type. As this type of class system is a new 
one to me, and ‘as much interest attaches to it, I shall enter 
upon some fuller details, showing how the eight class names 
are related to each other. I have to thank Mr, Fison for most 
valuable aid in working out this system from the data furnished 
by Mr. Giles. 

The information given by Mr. Giles does not disclose any- 
thing showing that there are any other class divisions beyond 
the eight to be mentioned, or that there are any totems attached 
to them. This, however, does not in any degree prove them 
absent, but only perhaps that they have been overlooked. The 
fact that the existence of the primary class names Dilli and 
Kupathin escaped the notice of many of our correspondents is 
an instance enforcing extreme caution in drawing conclusions 
from negative evidence. 


} Obligingly communicated by Mr. Allan M. Giles, of Tenant's Creek, 8.4. 
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Male, Female. 
Akamara. Nakamara, 
Ampajona, Tampajona. 
Ungerai. ~~ amajili. 
Apononga. apononga. 
Opala. Narila. 
Tungeli. Nungeli. 
Kabaji. [ Kabaji, 
Apongardi, Napongardi. 


That is to say, the sister of Akamara is Nakamara, of Ampa- 
jona is Tampajona, and so on with the other names, excepting 
niger, 


The first matter to be disposed of is how the above eight 
male and eight female classes are to be placed with each other 
under the Waramunga laws of marriage and descent. 

As to this, Mr. Giles gives full information which I have 
tabulated as follows, assuming that descent is in the female 
line, as is most frequently the case in Australian tribes, 


Female Marries Children are 





Nakamara “A --| Kaboji .. -+| Ungerai and Namajili. 
Tampajona on -.| Apongardi .. --| Aponongs and Naponongn, 
Nomajili .. ee -+| Opala 4 >| Ampajona and Tampajona. 
Naponongs is ++| Tungeli .. +» | Akamara and Nakumara. 
Narila .. es +»| Ungerai .. ++| Apongardi and Napongardi. 
Nungeli .. os --| Aponongs .. --| Kaboji and Kabaji. 

Kabaji .. ve ++} Akamara .. ++} Opali and Narila, 
Naponganij ee -«| Ampajona .. -+| Tungeli and Nungeli. 


se 

The arrangement of the above in two groups, A and B, can 
be now deduced from this table, on the assumption that they 
are sub-civisions of two rimary groups, I discard the male 
names, and take the f ® hames as representing the classes. 
T commence with Nakamara A, who marries Kabuji; therefore 
Kabaji is of the class B, and their child Namajili is of the 
class A. Namajili A marries Opala, who is therefore B, and 
their child Tampajona is A also; Tampajona A marries Apon- 
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gat B, and their child Napononga is A. Finally Napononga 
marries Tungeli B, and their child is Nakamara A, being the 
name from which we started. Here, therefore, we have the 
following tabulated arrangement, which shows the eight inter- 
ee classes in two groups, and: they also fall into couplets as 
Ws — 
1 Nakamara. 1, Narila, 


i, Tampajona. 
A its B 
1; Namajili {" Kabaji. 


ii Napononga. 


iii Nungeli, 


iv Napongardi. 


This arrangement is based upon the fact that, for instance, 
Namajili is the child of Nakamara, but Nakamara is not the 
child of Namajili, as would be the case were we treating of 
. two sub-classes of the Kamilaroi type, but is the child of 
Napononga. ‘The explanation is that Nakamara+Tampajona 
are equivalent to one of the four sub-classes of the Kiacaitases 
type. For the sake of illustration this may be assumed to be 
Ipai. For in a discussion of the peers underlying these 
agai the equivalent names are of little moment so long as 

relative positions of the several names are preserved. It is 
immaterial whether we assume Krokitch = Kilpara or to Mok- 
wara so long as we treat the names as merely expressing the 
rule that the class A marries B and vice versd, On the above 
assumption that Ipai may be taken as representing Nakamara 
+ Tampajona, the following diagram sie Sas drawn out, which 
ata glance discloses the relation of the Waramunga classes to 
those of the Kamilaroi and Barkinji types." 





I desire distinctly to any that at present I have no knowledge which of the 
Waramunga wants Aerdy s Bp The future may bring information to connect 
the Waramunga with some other system whoee value is determined. 
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Under female descent the individual reappears in the Barkinji 
type of system in each generation, and in the Kamilaroi type 
in the third generation. 

The above tables make it now possible to ascertain what the 
results would be in an inquiry to ascertain the reappearance of 
the individual class name in the Waramunga type. It is imma- 
terial which mame is selected as all work alike. I take that 
first to hand, namely, Nakamara, and I discard the names, and, 
for the sake of simplicity use only the letters and numbers 
attached to the formal table, premising that, as before, m=mmale 
and / = female. 

FAY 
m B 4 


Ptr ts 


ma BS 


mand f A i 
m Biv 


mand f A ii 
mt B ii 


mary 
&e, 


The individual class name f A 1 (Nakamara) only returns 
therefore in the fifth generation, 

The Waramunga class system seems to me to add very great 
weight to my former argument that the extension of the class 
system into the Kamilaroi type was intentional, and not the 
possible result of aceident, but for the object of preventing those 
intermarriages which the aborigines still regard as incestuous, 


Atmormal Types with Descent through the Mother. 


There were once tribes spread over the greater part of Western 
Victoria ; indeed probably also over the adjacent districts of 
South Australia along the coast to the River Murray mouth, 
which had a social organisation of a peculiar type. So far as 
T have been able to collect data, the various tribes referred to . 
were not all upon the same level as regards their class systems. 
In some it seems to have been more complete than in others, 


' See p. 60, 
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The difficulty of the inquiry is increased by the decadence of 
these tribes. Some of them have completely died out while 
others are represented by miserable remnants, 

I find the Watjobaliik tribe of the Wimmera River to be the 
best example of this peculiar type. 

This tribe occupied a tract of country on the eastern side of 
the Wimmera River, and extending northwards to the furthest 
limit of the flood waters beyond Lake Albacutya, According to 
my informants its class system was the same as that which 
extended over other tribes located in the country from the 
Avoea River, westward fur into South Australia towards the 
Lower Murray, and from the limits of the Wotjobaluk country 
southwards to the sea-coast. It is certain that the northern 
limits of this system of class names was about the Murray 
River, where the names Kilpara and Mokwara obtained, and to 
the east where the class names Bunjil and Waa were found. 

I have given a detailed account of the class divisions and 
totems, and therefore need only now refer the reader to it, 
and to say further that they can be delineated by the sub- 
joined formula, which shows the resemblance and the difference 


to the normal types. 
al h 
rl a’ + Bi 
La” rt 


In this , therefore, there have been developed six sub- 
classes instead of the four of the Kamilaroi, or the eight of the 
Waramunga, but there has not been attached to them the 
peculiar alternating descents, which is their characteristic. It 
seems open to conjecture that in this form we may see only 
the Barkinji type with totems in a highly developed form. 
I shall have occasion to refer to this in » subsequent section. 


Systems counting Descent in the Male Dine, 


All the tribes of which I have so far spoken in this section 
count descent in the female line. There yet remain, however, 
other tribes which count it through the male line. As before, I 
commence with that type which is the simplest. 

A class system having two primary divisions only with totem 
sub-divisions obtained over a large part of Eastern Victoria 
(excluding Gippsland) and is best known to me in the form in 
which it occurred in the country north atid south of the Yarra 
River, with the Woiworung tribe. The two primary inter- 
marrying divisions were Eaglehawk (Banjil) and Crow (Waa) 
and there was one totem attached to the Crow division, Descent 
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was counted through the father, for the children of a Bunjil 
man and of a Waa woman were Bunjil, and of a Waa man and 
of a Bunjil woman were Waa <A marked distinction between 
this and the Barkinji system, which it otherwise resembled, 
excepting in the line of descent, was that the two major totems 
were collected into certain localities, thus forming “ local totem 
clans,” while with the Barkinji system the members of the two 
class divisions were scattered throughout the whole tribal 
territory, members of each division, and of course also of the 
wotefas, being formed in the several local tribal groups. In the 
Woiworung tribe, on the contrary, in certain localities all the 
men and the children were Bunjil, the wives being Waa, 
whilst in certain other localities the reverse waa the case, 
There is in this a remarkable instance of a profound alteration 
in the social arrangements connected with the change in the 
line of descent, for it is evident that this class system is an 
altered and oie decayed form of the Barkinji type.’ The 
class system of Murring of the Maneroo tableland was of 
this type but with less departure from the Barkinji form, It 
had two primary class divisions, Eaglehawk (Mériing) and 
Crow (Yuckembrik), each with a numerous group of totems. 
Descent was counted in the male line and the child took the 
class anil totem name of tts father* The members of the two 
classes were not aggregated into local totem clans, as with the 
Woiwortng, but were as with the Barkinji distributed through- 
out the tribal territory. 

The Murring of the coast line had, however, with male descent 
lost the elass divisions, and the totems only survived as magical 
names which were transmitted from father to son." 

Examples of class systems framed after the Kamilaroi type, 
but with male descent, are found in tribes over a considerable 
range of country in South-Eastern Queensland. Of these the 
Kaiabara tribe of the Bunya Bunya Mountains is a good 

example. I subjoin the tabulated system so far as it has yet 
been worked out. 


1“ On Oe ere SENDS of the Kurnai Ancestors,” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.," 


Mar, 1658. 
2 In“ Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,” Pp. 7, “ Journ. eee Inst," 
Muy, 1884, I stated that the Nguryo class divisions had uterine uterine deveent, ‘This 


waa erroneous, aa | afterwards observed. 
TE Yet traces of the old law nrvive No person may marry another of the 


Mee a data kindly furnished Mr. Jocelyn Brooke, Sub-Inspector of 
Native Mounted Police, Quae ier ad re 
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Kamana Crase Srareu. 











Primary Divisions, | Sub-classes. Totema. 
ee SS OOS 
{ 
| Carpet snake. 
SSE ne MS 
Eubatine a ae 0 Native oat. 
Bonds ee 
| Viloodl water. 
| Turtle. 
Garing .. 7 a 
Dilebi el Bak, 
‘Tor wain ; 
Lightning. 


De 

An inspection of this table shows no difference from the 
normal Kamilaroi type excepting in the names of the sub-classes 
and of the totems. 

It is only when one examines critically the rules which 
govern marriages and descents that the distinctions come into 
view, ‘To show this I now give a tabular view of the marriages 
and descents. 
ee ree eee 


Mule Marrica Children ure 








Bulkoin .. aa ..| Turowain my .»| Bunda. 
Bunda .- a -+| Baring .. “s -»| Bulkoin, 
ate Tet ce: ee BE oN) fae!) ed) Panwa 
Turowain os .+| Bulkoin .« is .»| Baring. 


Using the same formula for this system as for that of the 
Kamilaroi type, but under the rules to be deduced from the 
above table, the subjoined diagram of the marriages and descents 
can be drawn out, and for comparison I have added that 
illustrating the Kamilaroi system. 


Kamilarai., Kuaijahara, 
maA a me Aa 
fia f Be’ 

mm yr. h mand 7 A a.’ 
&e., de. 


VoL. XVIOIL i 
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From these diagrams it is clear that with the Kaiabara 
descent is in the male line, for the children are of the same 
primary division as their father, and of that sub-division which, 
with his own, is equal to the primary division. In the 
Kamilaroi type the children belong to the pri division of 
their mother and to the sister ae Pe of that to which she 
belongs. I think that we may safely assume that the Kaiabara 
system is a development of that of the Kamilaroi type which 
surrounds it on the north-west and south, and of which it is the 

ised equivalent, 


Almormal Tribes with Agnatic Descent. 


Besides the tribes which I have now mentioned, and which 
have complete class systems, or traces of class systems, there are 
others which so far as can yet be made out have no class 

or totems. An instance occurs on the southern const of 

ueensland in the Chipara tribe, Careful enquiries by a 
competent correspondent in that district? seem to establish the 
fact that this tribe had neither class names nor totems, for the 
oe informant upon whom my correspondent chiefly 

ied was acquainted with the Kamilaroi class names, and 
distinctly stated that in his own tribe there were none such. 
This seems also to be further confirmed by the statements of 
another correspondent® on the same coast line but somewhat 
further to the northward, who informs me that he knew of no 
such class names as those which obtain to the westward except- 
ing in the case of a few individuals who bore them as personal 
names, This suggests that in these two tribes (Chipara and 
Turibul) the class systems had become extinct ; just as the 
class systein of the Kurnai had become extinct, and as that of 
the Coast Murring had also almost disappeared. It is remark- 
able that all these are instances of coast tri 


As a contribution wo this part of the subject I have much 


1 Mr. James 4.P., of Stanmore, to whom I am indebted f wearied 
a6 Gibson, am or wn 


+ Mr, James Petrie, of North Pine River, who was intimate! nequainted 

Turibal tribe from sce cent ns being affiliated to it accom: 
Turi! wnys Bunya feasts, which were held inland at, 
of the fruit of the Bunya Bunya (Aranecaria 
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Western Australia by the command of the Governor of that 
is Se 1871. I endeayoured to obtain further information 
from Bishop Salvado, but I regret to say that my communica- 
tion remained without reply. 


The Totem Divisions, 


The word “totem” which has been adopted from the well 
known nomenclature of the North American Indians, refers in 
this case to certain names which are borne by certain groups 
or divisions of the social organisation of the aborigines of 
Australia. This name which is borne by & whole group, the 
members of which are considered as being of the same blood 
and descent, is of course borne by the individual also, It is 
inherited from the mother or from the father according as 
descent is counted in the female line or in the male. Thus, 
taking an instance from the Wakelbura tribe of the Belyando 
River in Queensland,’ where 4 man of the primary class Malera, 
of the sub-class Kurgila, and totem Small Bee*® married, he 
would take to wife a woman who was of the primary class 
Wuthera, of the sub-class Obu, and of the totem Carpet Snake. 
The children would be of the totem Carpet Snake, but in 
accordance with the rale of the sub-classes which I have 
before referred to, would not be of the mother’s sub-class Obu. 
but of the sister sub-class to it, namely, Wongo. The children, 
therefore, inherit the primary class name and totem name from 
their mother. When as in the Kaiabara tribe descent is in the 
male line, the rule is exactly analogous, mutatis mutandis. 

The individual bears the totem name as one of a group to 
which the name is common, but besides this he has of course his 
own proper individual name, which, however, is often in 
abeyance because of the disinclination to use it, or even to 
muke it generally known lest it might come into the knowled 
and ‘on of some enemy, who thus having it might 
thereby “sing” its owner—in other words, use it as an 
“ incantation.” 

Where there are two primary class divisions without four 


t Me. J. ©. Muirhend, of Elgin Downs, who has an extended and intimate 
knowledge of the customs of these tribes. 
2 T have throughout given the English equivalents for the totem nanos, 


$3241 
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sub-classes, as in the Barkinji type, it becomes evident that the 
totems are lesser divisions which form two groups, each of 
Which a8 a whole is equal to one primary division. I only 
know of one case where the same totem occurs in both of the 
primary divisions, and I am not certain whether or no in this 
tase if is an instance of two nearly allied birds, one of each 
belonging to» class. Where the four sub-classes are found the 
totem group which represents one primary class also represents 
its sub-classes in common, Thus, again taking the Wakelbura 
tribe as an example, the totem Carpet Snake belongs to both 
Vongo and Obu, these being the sub-classes equivalent to 
Wuthera, and so alse with the other totems. 

There is not any definite number of totems to each rimary 
class; on the contrary, it is often found on enquiry that one 
elass will have many more totems than the other, and that 
moreover some one totem will be a very numerous one as to its 
inembers—a “very strong one" as I have heard blackfellows 
express it—while another totem will be borne but by few 
people. This may arise out of several causes. There is the 
possibility in all cnses, where the investigator has to make his 
enquiries from a few native informants that he may not have 
had given to him all the totem hames, for naturally the 
informant will remember and give those totems with which he 
lms most connection. ‘Thus he will name his own and those of 
his father and amother, and of the group of women one or more 
of whom he may lawfully marry, and of those people who form 
the local group to which he himself belongs, The relative 
number of the tatems may become unequal, for it is quite clear 
that a totem might be driven out of some district or even be 
extingmished bya blood feud, for in such a case all the “ totems- 
sae “would have to assist each other and equally abide the 
result, 

The laws which govern the marriages of the two primary 
‘lisses, and the descents of the children in them, also find 
expression in the laws governing the totems. But there are 
variations in the application of the exogamous rule. In all 
cases & person is prohibited from marrying another of the same 
totem, or even of one of the totemic sub-divisions of the same 
primary class, The fundamental Inw governs both cases. But 
the general law which permitted him to Marry a woman of the 
other half of the community did not permit him in all cases to 
tuke to wife any woman of the other moiety, but frequently he 
was restricted in choice to a woman of some one totem. Thus, 
still further restrictions upon marriage arise, Starting from the 


+ *Totememen ” may I trust be used in analogy with “ clanwmen.” 


vf 
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earliest restriction, namely, that of the Barkinji type of system, 
where the choice of a wife is confined to one moiety of the 
community, the suecessive sub-divisions into sub-classes and 
totems produces a further series of restrictions, independently 
of those which follow out of the action of the wide kinships 
which arise from the system of group relationship of these 
aborigines, based upon the original division of the community 
into two intermarrying groups, each of which had a structure 
which is now represented by the Pirauru groups of the Dieri 
and other tribes near Lake Eyre. 

It is interesting to note that the totems seem to be much 
nearer to the aborigines, if I may use that expression, than the 
primary classes. In many cases a man may not kill and eat his 
totem, and it is a serious offence for him to kill that of another 
person with intent to injure him. The totem is very generally 
supposed to warn its human brother of impending danger. The 
totems give occasion for certain magical dances at the initiation 
ceremonies ; at the Jeraeil of the Kurnai the totem, “the man’s 
brother,” is invoked over the novices, 

The folk lore of the tribes is full of stories about the totem 
animals and their doings. In these stories animals are the 
actors, but they talk and act as would blackfellows, The 
narratives often begin in this manner: “A long time ago when 
the animals were all men,” and with the Kurnai, indeed, such 
animals are recognised as having been their ancestors, the 
* Muk-Kurnai.”! 

The Kurnai distinguish between those animals which were 
“Muk-Kurnai,” and those which are only “ Jeiik” or“ meat,” and 
no more. It is not easy to recognise with certainty from these 
stories whether the actors in them are thought to have been 
animals or men, whether it is the animals which were anthro- 
pomorphie, or the men who were theriomorphic. They are men 
and yet are animals, this is sll that can be said, excepting that 
in most cases they were more powerful, both physically awd 
magically, than men now are. 

It is not to be said, however, that all such tales relate to the 
totemic animals, for some relate to the supernatural beings also 
— eee the blackfellow has peopled the land, the water, and 

e sky. 

1 cannot say whether these tales have been invented to fit 
the existing totems, or whether totemy and these fables have 
had a simultaneous growth. Perhaps the latter is the most 
probable ; and this is certain, that when the aboriginal legends 
purport to account for the origin of totemy, that is to say, the 


' “Great-Kurnai.” 
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origin of the social divisions which are named after animals, it 
is not the totems themselves to whom this is attributed, nor the 
blackfellows, but it is said the institution of these divisions and 
the assumption of animal names, was in consequence of some 
injunction of the great supernatural being, such as Bunjil, given 
through the mouth of the wizard of the tribe. 

Very many of these tales about animals have been recorded 
elsewhere by other writers on Australian subjects, and it will 
suffice if I now complete these remarks by recording several 
which are characteristic. 

Among the Muk-Kurnai, or ancestors of the Gippsland blacks, 
the Crow holds a prominent place, and it figures in one of their 
favourite ds which recounts how Baukan nearly succeeded 
in robbing the Kurnai of their fire. 

_ The tribe being engaged fishing, Bilin, Baukan, and their son 
Buluntiit! coming to the camp, took away all the fire, and 
to ascend to the sky by way of Wilson’s Promontory. 
Reaching the summit, Buluntit threw up a string, made of 
kangaroo sinew, which stuck fast to the sky. He then tested 
its strength by pulling on it, when it broke. He then tried a 
cord of the sinews of the Black Wallaby, which likewise broke. 
Finally, he threw up a cord of the sinews of the Red Wallaby, 
which held fast. Then saying to Bulunbaukan, “Hold on 
oe he began to ascend the cord, Baukan carrying 
t 


Now, while this was gomg on, Wagiulan, the Crow, had 
observed the robbery of the fire by Baukan, and went in haste 
to tell the Brown Hawk. He, hastening after Baukan, found 
the fire thieves climbing up to the sky by the cord which 
Buluntit had thrown up, and he hereupon swooped on them, 
and striking violently with his wings, caused Baukan to let fall 
the fire. This falling to the ground was seen by Bembrin (the 
Robin), who carefully blew it into a flame, and smearing some 
of the fire over his breast, has remained thus marked to this 
day. In this manner the Kurnai regained their fire. 

Another legend of the Muk-Kurnai says how that long ago 
there was a great drought. All the ee ae ok 
the little that was left was drunk up by Tidelik (the Frog). 
The Muk-Kurnai being reduced to great straits assembled, and 
endeavoured to persuade Tidelik te give them the water back. 
But he they next tried to make him laugh, so that he 
sli ali keep his mouth shut, and the water would run 
out. tickled his sides, and the Eaglehawk, the Crow, and 
all the others danced before him. It was of no avail until at 


? Bulun = two, Baukan iss supernatural dual female being. 
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length Noyang (the Conger Eel) came up with lakeweed hanging 
round him, and danced on his tail. The sight was so ludicrous 
that Tidelik laughed in spite of himself; the water all ran out 
of his mouth, the lakes and rivers became filled again, and the 
Muk-Kurnai were saved from perishing by drought. 

A Wotjobaluk legend is as follows. The portion which I 
give is part of a much longer story, all of which relates to 
animals :-— 

Two Brambramgal, who were the maternal uncles! of Doan 
(Petaurus ?), were walking about and met an old man called 
(rertik (Mopoke), who had a water-hole of his own in the fork 
of a tree, which no one knew of, and which he would not show 
to any one. The Brambramgal watched him, and at last saw 
him go to the tree and drink, Then they said, “ May the fork 
of this tree close up over our grandfather!"* The tree closed 
up and shut up old Gertiik with his dog in the hole. Soon 
after Binbin (the tree-creeper) with two friends came that way 
and went running up round the tree. Hearing a voice some- 
where, they said, “Where are you?” “Here I am,” replied 
Gertik, “shut up in this tree.” Binbin took his tomahawk, and 
began to knock on the tree to find out where to cut. “ Don't 
cut there” said Gertuk, “my forehead is there,” * don't cut 
there, it is where the top of my head is,” and so on, until 
Binbin got cross and cut a hole just where Gertuk’s breast was 
and cut him badly. He pulled him out and laid him on the 
ground. He was bleeding and nearly dead, but his dog came 
and licking his wound made him well again. The mark in the 
bird’s breast is where the wound was. 

Then Gertuk being very angry got a kangaroo skin bag and 
went about collecting whirlwinds until he had it full. Then he 
tried it and finding it was strong enough to blow the trees out of 
the ground he went in search of the Brambramgal whom he 
found near Mikbili.* He opened his bag and let out a whirl- 
wind, The elder Brambramgal caught hold of a light wood 
trea’ which stood fast, but the younger got hold of a pine tree’ 
and has been blown away with it to a place called Waitwait 
Kalk. Being alarmed by hearing the noise of the bittern in the 
lagoons he went away further down the Wimmera River. 
Meanwhile the elder brother felt very uneasy about him and 
went for their mother, She, pressing her breast, sent the milk 
like a rainbow falling at the place where the younger brother 


; darambtip = mother’s brother, nee 

Wine i jadtjire 8 ngpape ngawrak, 

Let it close up fork grandfather our. 
* A place to the eastward of Dimborla shown on the mapa as Muckbilly, 
* Acacia melanorylon. * Probably Callitris cerrecosa. 
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then was. It was very far off. She and the elder Brambrameal 
travelled all day and on the following morning she again pressed 
out some milk which fell nearer to them, and so on day by day 
until it fell quite near. Then the elder Brambramgal said 
“Wait here, mother, while I go and look for my brother.” He 
looked about and found where his brother had been eating a 
duck, and at length he eame close to him but his younger 
brother did not know him. The elder brother took care of him 
for several days until a anake bit him and he died. Then his 
brother being very sad said,“I-wish that gum tree were my 
brother!" He cut it down and chopped a figure of a man out 
of it, saying continuously, “Get up and be my brother !" until 
the log got up and became a man and recognized his elder 
brother. Then the two went far away to the westward and 
lived in a lange cave until after a time they went still further no 
one knows where, 

The Woiworung had the following legend — 

The Native Companion’ and Emu were black people.” The 
Fmnu did not like to see the Native Companion with so many 
children. So he took all his own away and hid them except one, 
Then he went to the Native Companion and said, “ Why do you 
let yourself be troubled with so many children—see how com. 
fortable Tam with only one.” The Native Companion replied 
" Yes, it ia very well for you with only one—children are a great 
trouble—only what can I do—I have so many?” “You had 
better kill all but one,” said the Emu. “ I don’t want to kill my 
children,” said the Native Companion, “ You take my advice and 
you will be much better off,” replied the Emu. So the Native 
Companion killed all his children but one. Then the Emn 
brought all his ont and said, “See how much better off I am 
than you!” Since that time the Native Companion has only 
one child, 

The Almormal Totems—Resides what may be called the 
regular or normal totems there are others which are very peculiar 
and exceptional, When working out the beliefs of the Kurnai 
I found that their only existing totems were two, one being 
confined to the males and the other to the females. These 
totems, in fact, divided the community into two moieties of dif- 
ferent sexes, and it was only after I had obtained a far wider 
view of the class systems of the tribes of South-Eastern Aus- 
tralia, thet I came to sea that these Kurnai totems are in fact 
common under other designations or under other representative 
animals to all the tribes mentioned. ; 

Inthe Kurnai tribe the Emu Wren? and the Superb Warbler’ 

) Gres qwstralinsianus, * Stipiturue melachurwe, 
1 Malurus eyamens, 
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are respectively the “man's brother” and the “woman’s sister.” 
The Ema Wren is held to have been among the Muk-Kurnai of 
olden times, when, according to the phrase commonly used by the 
blacks, the animals were all men.! ; 

The high consideration given to the Emu Wren is abundantly 
shown by the fact that its name is invoked at the Jeraeil, or 
initiation ceremonies, over the novices for the purpose of in- 
fusing into them the due amount of manly virtues as the 
Kurnai see them to be. 

Taking Gippeland ng a starting point, I find in the const 
country extending thence to Sydney that the Emu Wren is the 
man's brother but associated here with the Bat in the same 
relation, while the “woman's sister” is the Treecreeper2 

Totems of this kind no doubt extend far round the east coast, 
for I find that the “ woman's sister” was known at Port Stevens,? 
and I have lately heard of it at Brisbane, 

Proceeding westwards from Gippsland, totems of this kind 
are found to have existed among the Woiworung, In this tribe 
these totems were double, there being the Emu Wren and the 
Bat for the men, and the small Nightjar and the Superb Warbler 
forthe women. Probably the same totems obtained among all 
the tribes of which the Woiworung were representative. 

The Wotjobaluk of the Wimmera River had also these totems 
and thus show what were the beliefs of tribes over a vast area 
of country covered by the class names Krokitch and Gamutch. 
Tn this tribe the man’s brother was the Bat and the woman’s sister 
was a small Nightjar. 

With these people these were real totems although of a 
peculiar kind. They were called “ yaur” or flesh, or “ ngirabiil ” 
or “mir,” just as were the totems proper. The only difference 
was that the Bat was the brother of all the men while any one 
totem was the brother only of the men who bore it as their 
totem. The Wotjo said that the Bat was the man's “ brother” 
and that the Nightjar was his “ wife." | 

The curious custom of fighting abont these totems seems te 
- have prevailed wherever they were found. I have narrated 
elsewhere the Kurnai fights about them.’ The Wotjobaluk give 


1 There were also at that time animals which were women—for instance, the 
Superb Warbler and the Leatherhend (Tropidorhynchus cormieulafas) whose 
constant chattering is appealed to by the Kurnni in support of their statement 
that it was once a woman, There are others, but these will suifice. 

* Probably Climacteris mandens, 
ee W. Reve, Rabhipes to me peace Port Stevens’ carey discs Cn 

pecker, the black gin's gimdi, or friend. The above mentioned reeereeper ia 
often called * Woodpecker’ 

* Mr. James Petrie, 

* Eamilaroi and Kurnai, p, 201. 
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also a good illustration of this practice. They held that “the 
life of Nygiiniinginiit (the Bat) is the life of a man and the life 
of Yartatgirk (the Nightjar) is the life of a woman,” and that 
when either of these creatures is killed the life of some man or 
of some woman is shortened. In such case every man or every 
woman in the camp feared that he or she might be the victim, 
and from this cause great fights arose in this tribe. I learn that 
in these fights, men on one side and women on the other, it was 
not at all certain which would be victorious, for at times the 
women gave the men a severe drubbing with their yamsticks 
while often women were injured or killed by spears, although they 
were clever at turning these aside or even breaking them with 
their own pee weapon.’ 

Such fights also took place among the Murring and according 
to Mr. Petrie also at Brisbane. Thus it is seen that this curious 
belief in the two totems and the fights connected with this belief 
extended over a large part of South-Eastern Australia, and I 
doubt not that on enquiry it will be found to have a still wider 

ot 

Among the legends current among the tribes which were 
treasured up by the old men and repeated to the young people 
there are also some having relation to these totems which I may 
#3 well record, 

These legends as well as those already given were told to me 
by old men of the several tribes, and I have endeavoured to 
record them as much as possible in the manner in which they 
were repeated. 

The Coast Murring say that “long ago, when the earth was 
bare and as hard as the sky and without trees, Kaboka (the 
Thrush) by his magic caused a flood to cover the land by which 
all creatures were drowned except a few of the animals which 
crawled out into the dry ground and became human-like 
creatures, They were without sex until the Emu Wren 
differentiated them into men and women by a curious surgical 
operation,” 

The Wotjobaluk also have a legend which relates that 
formerly the inhabitants of the earth were like unto human 
beings, and the Bat feeling lonely made the difference in sex 
and thus having obtained a wife, made a fire by rubbing a stick 
across a log, 


' Mr. Fison tells me that in one or two of the Fijian tribes there are oceasions 
on aoe rink aera fight with the men. The women are allowed to wae sticks 
and often inflict ugly wounds, while the men only retalinte by slinging balls 
of eloy at them fecrs She bad Of & sbicke a Send i 

* Mr, A. L, P. Cameron speaks of these abnormal totems among the tribes in 
South-Western New South Wales in ‘ Notes on some Tribes in New South 
Wales."—" Joura, Anthrop, Inst.,"" vol. iv, p. 344, 
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With the Woiworung the Bat (Balaiiing) seems to have been 
an adversary of Bunjil, and the following is a legend which I 
have heard, 

“The Bat is the brother of all the men. A long time ago, the 
whole country was covered with long grass 30 that people could 
not walk about over it, Bunjil said to the Bat' Come and be 
with us on our side.” But he replied ‘ No, your's is a very dry 
ground, you es to come over to me.’ Bunjil said, ‘ Very 
well! then I will leave you alone.” He then sent his two men 
Djart Djurt! and Thara* to burn the whole of the Bat’s country, 
and he went himself with his children to a place near Mansfield, 
called by the white men the Cathedral, where he put them in a 
safe place surrounded by stones. The reg, te burned up 
to the Murray River. Bunjil had said to Djurt Djurt and 
Thara “When you have burned all the country you can stop 
there and be stone” They are now turved to stone near 
Berwick, where you can see Djurt Djurt carrying Thara.? A 
few of Bunjil’s children were burned, but the Bat and all his 
children were scorched. That is why he is so black and has 
euch a grinning face.” 

It is evident that the institution of the “man's brother,” and 
the “ woman's sister” as totems is very widespread throughout 
Australia. I have traced it over an extent of about a thousand 
miles, and in tribes having marked differences in language and 
in social organization. It seems to be very persistent and 
enduring, for it remained among the Kurnai in full force after 
the ordinary social organization in class divisions and totems 
had become extinct. What may have been the origin of these 
abnormal totems I cannot tell. Possibly it may have been 
connected with the origin generully of all totems, and to RENE 
the rise of totemism is as yet one of the unperformed tasks of 
anthropology. 


The Class Divisions have been subject to Development and Decay. 


In the preceding sections I have given my reasons for the belief 
that the primary class divisions were originally totems, and also 
that the class systems as a whole have been developed by sub- 
division of the earlier and simpler forms, There can, I think, 
be no doubt that the present totem groups are the youngest, and 


’ The Nankeen Kestrel, Tinownenles ceachroides, 
2 ‘The Brown Hawk, Jerividea Herigora ! 
_ # Lam told that in old times before white men come, the blackfollows when 
' wanted to catch plenty of kangaroos, used to go to these two stones, and 
a bough, co nk leaves and throw them down in front of * Djurt 
Djort and Thera," then laying the twigs on the leaves. This is the only instance 
L know of anything even approaching a votive offering. 


S15] 
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in some cases of systems framed on the Barkinji type the 

imary divisions are totems as much ns the totems themselves. 

é belief that the class systems have been produced by a divi- 
sion of the earlier groups has support given to it by traces of 
the process which can here and there be recognized. A good 
instance is given by the Wotjobaluk tribe. The two primary 
divisions of this tribe are found over a wide extent of country 
in alightl y varied forms, probably dialectic variations; they have 
ns subdivisions not four sul-classes as in the Kamilaroi type, 
bot six divided into two groups, and these sub-classes are, in fact, 
totems. These again have other groups of totems attached to 
them, for which in default of a better name I have used the 
term “pseudo totem.” I subjoin the data in my possession, 
premising that thereare details evidently still wanting. Enongh 
13, however, recovered to enable me to deduce certain principles 
which, | believe, to underlie this system. 








cn Totem, | Prende Totem. Mortuary Totem. 
J . 
Nel = theenm ../ Hdnjll = a eter, @e.,_.| Wiirtinomnt = ssbadow thrown 
hy the mam. 
Kroklich 1. Rarewan = a cara ...| —— f, de... s<s| Bet Eat = red gum tree.t 









Hatchangal = pelican,| Berit = native cat, | Mithagrugr = the bork of the 
| an. ibe. smaller Kunal yp pio," 


dalam & death-adder! Ginownre = ewan, | None, 


Ngiingil = thepea 4.) ——f, de. ...| Jarnia = ern woe. 
Wiirant =  hinck|} Newt = black dock, | Dorimirik = «2 synonym of 
cockaion, dp bei, the black eockenion,4 





This system seems to be a peculiar development of the Bar- 
kinji type, It has two primary classes which are recognized as 
being the equivalents of the Barkinji class names.’ But in this 
case the totems have advanced to the grade of sub-classes. They 
have a markedly independent existence, subject to their primary. 
Yet there is not the restriction which is found in some of the 
systems of the type named wherein marriage of a totem is re- 
stricted to some other totem, In this case a Krokitch of what- 
ever totem can marry a Gamutchgurk" of any of the totems of 

that class, always provided that there are not any disabilities 


' deanthoprias anstarctica. 

* Rucalyptus rostrata, 

® Eucalyptus dumona, 

aout = white, muruk = temple, or side of the head, 
ae 


a8, 
‘ Gurk is the feminine aifix, 
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arising out of nearness of kin. Another peculiarity is that several 
of the totems have a second name, which seems to have been 
on the high road to separate existence, or which may be the old 
name in process of extinction. Ngaui, for instance, has a second 
tame, Garchika! which one informant, a Ngnui man, claimed 
as the synonym of his “ mir," or totem, in fact, that both of these 
“mir” were his names, But Nyaui was especially his, and 
Garchuka came “ a little behind it.” On the other hand another 
informant, who also claimed both Ngaui and Garchuka, said 
that he was especially Garchuka, and that Neaui cameo little 
after his other name, Wherein the difference lay | was unable 
to learn more exactly, but it seems to me that Ngaui and 
Garchuka are, in fact, very slightly divergent branches of the 
same totem. This is, moreover, indicated by a remark made 
by each informant as to the pseudo totems to which I shall 
refer further on. (Krokitch-Batchangal has also a second name 
which, however, appears to be more a name than a totem, Its 
members are called “ Darauyauiin-ngau-iing,” or “we are warm- 
ing ourselves,” a name given to them because fire (wanyep) is 
one of their pseudo totems, 

T have given three totems of each class.as examples, bt there 
are more; of Krokitch eight, and of Gamutch at least four, 

The pseudo totems are very peculiar, In # former work by 
Mr. Fison and myself, these were referred to in speaking of the 
Mount Gambier tribe! 

The two primary classes appear in fact to divide all natural 
ohjects between them. As the aborigines say of those things, 
“they belong to them.” This is not peculiar to these tribes 
but is found at far distant places in Australia, and may be 
much more general than has been suspected.* 

As the primary class is divided into a number of totemic sub- 
divisions, so all the objects claimed by the class are divided 
between these totems. Thus each totem claims a certain 
number of natural objects which are not all animal, for there 
are olso a star, fire, wind, dc, 

The distinction between the totemic names which are eul- 
divisions, and these which are not lies in this, Both are called 
“mir” but while one of my informants, a Krokitch man, takes 
his name Ngani from the sun, he owns Bunjil, one of the fixed 


White cockatoo, 
? Kamilaroi und Kurnai, p. 168, 

* Mr. J. 0. Muirheod tells we thet in the Wakelbora and other related tribes 
in Northern Queensland everything animate and inanimate belongs to one or 
other of the two class divisions, A wiswrd may only use in his incantations 
substances which belong to his class, The stage an whieh a dead body is placed 
mart be made of the wood uf a tree which is of the sume class us the deccused, 
and 60 oo with other matters, 
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stars? and does not take it for a name at all—he is Ngaui, but 
not Bunjil The true totem owns him, but he owns the pseudo 
totem. Light is thrown upon the structure and the develop- 
ment of the class divisions by considering the mechanical methoil 
used by the Wotjobaluk to preserve and explain a record of 
their and totems, and of their relation to those and to 
each other. 

My informant worked this record out by laying down pieces 
of stick on the ground, determining their directions by the sun, 
and I took the directions of these sticks by the compass. 





The stick No. 1 was first placed in a direction due east* then 
stick 2 was laid down pointing N. 70° E. They represented the 
two sub-divisions of the Ngaui division of Krokitech and the 
people belonging to them or forming them were called “ Nygaui- 
nga-gili,” or “men of the sun.” direction in which the 
aticks pointed indicated how the individual was to be laid in 
his grave. That is to say, his head was laid due east, or 20° 
north of east, as he respectively belonged to one or other of the 


8 yea? Boheme rng 

? In the Wotjoballak North = Wartwut, by which name the hot-wind 
is also known ; East = Bopel; South=Wéptr; and West = Winjar. 
» * Ngnui=the san, gli or ki = man. 


* 
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sub-divisions of Ngani. Nyaui is the principal “ Mir” or totem 
and from it all the others are counted. 

My informant then placed stick 4 pointing north, indicating 
a very powerful Mir of Krokitch, namely, Batchangal. Stick 
3 was then placed between 4 and 2, and indicated the Barewun 
people. The whole space between 1 and 2 is called “ Kolkorn- 
Garchuka or “all” or “ wholly ” of the White Cockatoo, I have 
already said that this is a synonym of Nyaui, or nearly so. The 
space between 3 and 4 is called Krokitch-Batchangal, to distin- 
guish it from another Batchangal of the Gamuteh primary class 
which is represented by stick 11. 

Stick 6 was now laid down, being Wartwut, the name of 
a powerful Mir, whose totem was the Hot-wind, which blows in 
that country from about north-west. Stick 5 placed between 4 
and 6 pointing N. 20° W. indicated Wartwut-Batchangal, a 
totem having affinities to both 4 and 6. The space between 4 
and 5 is called Kolkorn-Batchangal or “all,” or “entirely 
Batchangal,” and between 5 and 6 the space is Wartwut- 
Batchangal. My informant had now some difficulty in fixing 
the directions for the remaining totems of Krokitch, and he 
stated that to work it out satisfactorily he would require to get 
a number of men together so as to have members of the other 
totems to point out their own directions. However, after 
consideration he arranged as follows: He placed 8 as indicating 
Miinya, and on either hand 7 and 9, indicating respectivel 
Moiwilik, and a second totem of 8. The space between 6 hi 
he called Wartwut-Moiwiluk, between 8 and 9 Kolkorn-Munya 
The space between 7 and 8 he did not name, and I omitted to 
ask him. These nine sticks represent the principal totems of 
Krokitch. Perhaps there may be more, as there appears to be, 
for instance, a vacancy between 2 and 3 and between 3 and 4: on 
the other hand if the totems 5 and 7 are subdivisions of 4 and 6 
respectively, the vavancies referred to would be explained on the 
supposition that 2 and 3 had not sub-divided. That 7 is a sub- 
division of 6 is suggested by the statement of another informant 
that he was Wartwut but that Moiwiluk also“ belonged to him,” 
and by the statement of the informant who made the di 
of stick that the informant just named was “ Wartwut but also 
partly Moiwiluk.” 

It seems, therefore, that the totems have been formed in this 
instance by a process of sub-division, by which for instance the 
group st has been separated into two nearly allied totems, 

ya also separated into two totems, which are dis- 
vo Sanaa if not by separate pseudo totems, at any rate by 
i t 


names, 
Since the totems are counted from Ngaui, and since Krokitch- 
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comes next in order of importance, it may be that 

Barewun has been a later development. As the space in the 
between Ngaui and Barewun is called “ wholly 
Garchuka” it seems possible that Barewun may have been a 


entation of Batc 
The synonym Garchuka for both of the Ngaui totems may 
also mean that that name is the oldest of all, and that out of it 
those two totems were formed, 

Analogous suggestions arise from other particulars given in 
the diagram. 

The mortuary totems are only applied to an individual after 
his death. Thus a Krokitch-Ngaui man dying would no longer 
be spoken of as Ngaui but would be “ Wurti-Ngaui” or “a 
Shadow thrown by the sun;" a Krokitch-Batchangul would be 
Mitbagragr, or the * Bark of the Mallee,” and so on. How this 
has arisen [ know not, but it may, perhaps, have been con- 
nected with the extreme disinclination of these aborigines to - 
mention the name of the dead. 

The tabular form which I have given of the Wotjobaluk class 
system is imperfect, but the details suffice to show that it is a 
somewhat abnormal development of the Barkinji type in which 
the totems have obtained a marked prominence aed g have been 
in process of further segmentation partly in themselves and 

y ulso «Brag influence of the pseudo totems. 

such as that of the Wotjobaluk tribe show a process of 
development in the class systems, but there are other cases 
where there seems to have been a decay of the class system 
tending towards extinction, and of these the Woiworung tribe is 
a good example, because in it the process has been arrested by the 
annihilation of the tribe by reasons of the “ blessings of civilisa- 
tion” at a stage when one totem still remained extant. Other 
totems are isuble in their apotheosis as stars, as recorded in 
the folklore of the tribe. 

I have had occasion in other papers to deal with this tribe, 
to which I refer the reader for detuils.* The following are 
details relating to my above statement, 

Tt was one of a number as tne i Beer oi grain 

the same organisation. y occupi t part of Victoria 
which may be roughly defined dee cea ecg Be 
Western Port District it extend round the flanks of the 
Australian to the Ovens River and northwards, westwards, 
and southwards as indicated by the points Seymour, Sandhurst, 
Bacchus Marsh, and Geelong. Beyond these boundaries were 


+ “The Jeracil,” “Journ. Anthrop. Inst,” May, 18385. “ Migrations of the 
Kurnai Ancestors," “Journ, Authrop. Inst.,"" May, 1530. 
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other communities distinguished by having on the north-east side 
the Kamilaroi isation, on the north-west, west, and south the 
class organisation of the Wotjobaluk type, and to the south-east 
the Kurnai tribe without any class names whatever. Within 
. the bounds named all the tribes had the two class names Bunjil 
aud Waa, and they constituted what may be called the “ Kilin 
nation,” from a word found in some form in all their different 
dialects and meaning “man,” é.¢., one of their own full grown males. 

The social organisation of these tribes was based upon the 
above class names with descent in the male line, and the 
distribution of the members of the two classes in local totem 
clans, which I have before referred to. 1 cannot pretend to have 
obtained a complete list of all the clans of the different tribes of 
the Kulin nation, but the information which I have recorded 
gives certain trustworthy data. Out of fourteen clans I find six 
which were Waa and eight which were Bunjil. Marriage waa 
of course between the two class names, and therefore since these 
names had received a peculiar local distribution, or perhaps had 
been locally aggregate’ the marriages had become local as well 
as totemic. That is to say, a man being confined to one class 
name was also confined by customary law to the choice of a wife 
from some one or more localities, 

The class name Waa = Crow had no totems,-but Eaglehawk 
= Bunjil had one totem, Brownhawk = Thara. A native 
legend recounts how Bunjil left the earth with his sons and 
ascended to the sky in a whirlwind. Woiworung astronomy 
points out where they now are. Bunjil is Fomalhaut and 
as my informant said, “He is looking at what men are doin eg 
The “sons” of Bunjil are shown in the subjoined table? 





Tarniing .. ee ee ? Petaurus pygmaeus. 
Yukope ++) @ orucis .. +s *e ? 

Déntiin .. ee fi B crucia .. es .«| Trycheglossus multicolor. 
Djtrt-djar? .-| B centauri -.  «e| Tinnunculua cenchroides, 
Thim .. oe -+| @ centauri ws ..| Hiericidea Berigorat 





1 Spoken of at p. 59 a» Bunjil's “men.” 

* y Woiworung informant used a curious aide memoire for Bunjil and his 
sons, und he eaid it was used by his tribe for the purpose af record. The little 
of the lef& hand is used for Tadjeri, the ring finger for Tarnung, the 
finger for Yukope, the fore finger for Dantum, the thumb for Thara, snd 

the thumb of the right hand for Djurt Djurt. Here the record ends. 
3 The Wotjobaluk asy that Djurt ia the brother of Bunjil, who was once a 
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The first column gives the native name of the totem animals, the 
second that of the star. The star which is “ Turnung” was 
pointed out to me but I cannot now identify it, 

The totems which Waa must have had seem to have become 
totally extinct without leaving a trace behind. My informant, 
who was Waa, and who was an extraordinary repository of 
information relating to his tribe, knew of none. I am con- 
vinced that had there been any legend about the “sons,” that is 
to say, the totems of Waa, he would have known it, 

The Woiworung class system when it existed in a complete 
form, must have been precisely that of the Barkinji hat 
is, it had two primary intermarrying classes (Eaglehawk and 
Crow), each having a group of totems attached to it. 

I submit that the instances which I have given shew that we 
may still tind traces in the class systems both of development 
and of decay tending towards extinction. 


Conclusion. 


In these notes I have placed on record additional facts as 
to the structure and geographical range of the class systems 
of tribes spread over almost the whole of the eastern half of 
the Australian Continent. I submit with some little con- 
fidence that the comparison of the different systems suggests 
a probable explanation of the development of the more com- 
plicated systems from the more simple ones. The structure of 
these systems suggests also that their arrangement with so 
remarkable a system of checks upon marriage has not been a 
matter of accidental occurrence, or, if I may use the expression, 
of the automatic development of their society, but of deliberate 

ment by a long succession of the aborigines in the past, 
who have thus endeavoured to bring their matrimonial arrange- 
ments into accord with that which they believed to be right 
and proper, and for the welfare of the community. 

But while a comparative study of these systems reveals to us 
with some certainty their structure and the manner of their 
development, it leaves us in uncertainty as to the causes which 
led to their first inception, the manner in which the two primary 
divisions were formed, and the character of the more primitive 
society Out of which the two intermarrying classes grew. It 
may be a matter of inference that the earlier group was what 
we have elsewhere spoken of as an “undivided commune,” and 


man on the earth and who isnow astar. Bunjil’s two wives were Giinowara = 
veo ban bee ban ges alla ap aud his two wives are y and 
‘ 
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that it would resemble one of the two exogamous groups of the 
Pirauru ‘practice, in so far that each level generation had its 
marital rights in common, and as a whole was the parent of the 
next following generation. : 

Tt seems indeed that some such earlier community is implied 
by the establishment of the two primary class divisions. Yet 
their segmentation, if I may use that word, must have occurred 
at so early a period of man’s history as to admit of the resulting 
social organisation of two exogamous classes being carried over 
the whole of the earth's surface wherever savage man has 
penetrated. 

Such a conclusion seems to me to be forced upon one by the 
prevalence of this organisation over the whole world arranged 
into some form of intermarrying exogamous groups analogous to 
those of the Australians, 

On this view it may be hopeless to expect to find anv record 
of the causes which led to the origin of the two classes, or if 
we find any tradition which purports to give an explanation it 
is one which attributes it to a supernatural agency, 

As to the origin of the totem names, I do not venture upon 
an explanation. I find no data at present upon which I feel 
it safe to generalise. All that I think I may venture upon is, 
that if the two first’intermarrying groups had distinguishing 
names, they were probably those of animals and their totems, 
and, if so, the origin of totemism would be so far back in the 
mists of the ages as to be beyond my vision. 

Tf others feel that they have a clearer vision, well and good, 
but it will be well to bear in mind that no explanation of the 
origin of totems and of totemism will suffice which ignores the 
Australian evidence og to the development of aboriginal society 
out of a status at least as primitive as that of the Pirauru group. 
Still less will it avail to deny the existence of the “ intermarry- 
ing classes,” or to assert that “they are a hypothesis only.” 
They are facta patent to all inquirers, and any one who chooses 
can examine them for himself. 

Shortly stated, the conclusions to which the facts recorded in 
these notes have led me are as follow :— 

(1.) The class systems of Australian have been developed from 
the original division of a community into two exogamous groups, 
éach one being of the Pirauru character, and with descent 
counted through the mother only. 

(2.) The gradual development of the various class systems 
has been accompanied by changes in the status of marriage and 
in the line of descent. 7 

17. F. MeLennan's “ Studies in Ancient History.” Now edition, edited by Dr. 
MeLennan. Appendix, p. 215, . ” 
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(3.) With the decay of the Pirauru practice, and the establish- 
ment of individual marriage, the line of descent has been changed 
from the mother to the father only. 

(4.) With individual marriage and descent in the male line, 
the tendency has been for the class organisation to become 
extinct, and for the organisation in local groups to take its 

lave. 
; (5.) Among the many causes producing social changes must 
be counted the influence of a more plentiful food supply in 
better watered districts, 


APPENTIIX. 


The New Norcia Marriage Laws. 


Bishop Salvado, of the Catholic Mission at New Norcia, 
Western Australia, shews the marriage regulations of the abo- 
rigines in that locality by means of an mgeniously arranged 
tree,’ which is reproduced by Mr. G. W. Rusden in his “ History 
of Australia,” vol. i, p. 117. The reader is referred to Mr. 
Rusden's work as being more accessible than Salvaco's, 

The New Norcia tribe is divided in six classes, its system 
therein differing from that found among*the West Australian 
natives in the neighbourhood of the N.W. Cape, which is of 
the four-class Kamilaroi type, with the usual arrangements as 
to marriage and deacent. 

The six classes are called, respectively, Palarop, Nakongok, 
Jirajiok, Mordorop, Tondorop, and Tirarop. Their marriage 
prohibitions are exhibited in the following table :-— 





Clase May not marry 


i rr 
" 


Wee cs ne be va | ivadiok, Palare 
Nokongok .. se Z2 «+ | Jirajiok, okengok. 
Jirajiok --| Jirmjiok, Palarop, Nokongok. 


Mondorop .< a a «+ | Tirarop, Mondorop. 
Tondorop .. ps aa «.| ‘Tirarop, Tondorop. 
Tirarop .. a . -+| Tirarop, Tondorop, Mondorop. 





A glance at this table shows that the six classes range them- 
selves into two sets of three each, and the prohibitions reveal 


+" Tnformation respecting the Habits and Customs of the Aboriginal Inhabi- 
tants of Western Australian.” Presented to the Legislative Council by His 
Excellency's commands. Printed by the Government Printer, Perth, W.A., 
1871. 
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an exogamous law, which is strictly binding upon every class, 
and partially binding upon each set, A clear distinction be- 
tween the two sets is thus arrived at; in fact, each set repre- 
sents a primary class, like Dilbi or Kupathin of the Kamilaroi, 
but with three sub-classes belonging to it, instead of two, as in 
the Kamilaroi system. Distinguishing these primary classes as 
A and B, we have :-— 


A = Palarop, Nokongok, Jirajiok. 
Bs = Mondorop, Tondorop, Tirarop. 


In the following table the marriages are shown, those which 
offend against the ueual exogamous law of the primary classes 
being distinguished thus *. 





From the foregoing we get the social organisation of the tribe 
which is as follows :— 

(1.) Two primary classes. 

(2.) Each primary class has three exogamous sub-classes, any 
one of which may marry into any sub-class of the other primary 
division. 

(3.) In each primary class two of the sub-classes intermarry 
with one another as well as with all those of the other primary 
division, 

It will be observed that one sub-class in each primary 
division (Jirajiok A, Tirarop B) marries only into the other 
division. That is to say, these two sub-classes observe the 
usual exogamous rule of the primary classes, and the question is, 
why the other sub-classes do not observe it? One or two 
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conjectural solutions of this problem might be offered ; but our 
experience in these researches has made us shy of such solutions 
how plausible soever they may appear. If we knew the reaula- 
tions as to descent and the totemic divisions of the sub-classes 
(supposing them to exist here as elsewhere) we should probably 
find in them much to help us, Unfortunately Dr. Salvado not 
only does not give these particulars, but he turns a deaf ear to 
our appeals for information concerning them, and all our efforts 
to obtain the information from other sources have been equally 
unsuccessful, 
Lormen Fison. 


Description of Plate V. 


Sketch map of Australia, showing the geographical distribution 
of the various class-ayatems. 


The PaestpEnt read the following note :— 


Nore on AtstraAuiaAn Marntace Systems 
By Fraxcis Gauton, M.A, F.R.S, 


A very simple way of understanding the peculiarly complicated 
system of Australian marriages has lately occurred to me, and 
I should be glad to bring it before the notice of the meeting. 
The well-known Kamilaroi system is os follows: I add the 
letters A. B., C., D., to the names of the sub-phratries for the 
purposes of the explanation to be offered :-— 


Taste I. 









nnd the children are 


A. Muri re ‘ Cc, T pai, 
B, Eu , os .| D. Kumbo. 
C. Ip . =" oe | A. Muri 





..| B. Kubi 
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T had often tried, in vain, to find an easy elue to this strange 
custom, feeling assured that no aboriginal Australian brain 
eould acquire the accurate and almost instinctive knowledge 
they all have of it without one. At lust, I think, or rather 
hope, that I have succeeded. We now know that the Muri and 
the Kubi are sub-phratries of the phratrie called Dilli, let us 
designate this phratrie by the letter P.; also that the Ipaiand the 
Kumbo are sub-phratries of the phratrie called Kupathin, and 
this phratrie we will designate by @. More briefly, A. and 5. 
are sub-phratries of P.; C. and D, are sub-phratries of Q. 

Now if we suppose a cross division, such-that A. and C. are 
both alike in some respect, which we will indicate by append- 
ing to them the numeral 1, and that B. and D. are also alike in 
some contrasted respect, which we will designate by appending 
to them the numeral 2, we shall convert Table I into Table IL. 





Taste IL 
Phrat nes. | , A male marries afemole | their children are 
E A.=P.1 Q.2 Q.1 
3 B= P23 Ql Q.2 
| | O55'Q:3 Pa P.1 
Q. ; 
D.=-@.2 P.1 P.2 


The last three columns are to read thus :—A male P. 1 marries 
a female Q. 2; their children are Q.1. A male P. 2 marries a 
female Q.1; their children are Q.2; andsoon. We see at once . 
from this that a man may not marry a woman who has the same 
letter or the same numeral as himself, and that the children take 
after the letter of their mother and after the numeral of their 
father, Amongst the Kiabara the marriage rule is exactly tha 
game, except that the children take after the numeral of their 
mother and after the letter of their father. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find good 
analogies in civilised life to these phratries and sub-phratries. 
I will, therefore, take an illustration that does not profess to be 
applicable, otherwise than by giving an adequate idea of the 
sort of function that is intended to be described by these 
numerals and letters. Suppose persons of both sexes to be edu- 
cated, some at Oxford, and some at Cambridge. Again, suppose 
persons of both sexes to be members of one or other of two clubs 
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to which members of either university are equally admissible, 
such as are the Oxford and Cambridge Club and the University 
Club, Then the Australian marriage rule is analogous to saying 
that a man may not marry a woman who is a member either of 
the same university or of the same club as himself, Also, that, 
if he be one of the Kamilarni, the children will be entered at 
their mother's university and at his club; butif he be one of the: 
Kiabara, the children will be entered at his university, and at 
their mother's elnb. A rule so simple as this could be under- 
stood by any savage, whose totem and other customs are quite 
as distinct, and affect a far larger part of their lives than the 
consequences of being an Oxford or a Cambridge man, and of 
belonging to this club or that, affect ours. Now comes the 
testing question, does such a cross division as that which I have 
supposed, really exist? I communicated with Mr. Frazer on 
this subject, whose recent volume on Totemism is very favour- 
ably known. He pointed out to me that Mr. Ridley called the 
Muri the highest grade and the Kubi the lowest, and that, he 
aids, “so every family passes in two or three or four genera- 
tions, through the highest and lowest grades—a curious com- 
bination of the ideas of aristocracy and levelling—but the 
difference in rank ts slight.” Mr. Frazer also informs me that 
Prof. Miller, of Vienna, hos quoted apparently from an early 
work of Mr. Ridley, whether by mistake or not, I do not know, 
in a different sense, making the Ipai and Kumbo patricians, and 
the Muri and Kubi plebians. It is reasonable to believe that 
the zealous inquirers into Australian totems and other distine- 
tions have not yet got wholly to the bottom of them, and that 
an as-yet-undiscovered croas division, such as I have supposed, 
may be found on further inquiry to exist. Mr. Frazer has 
written on this subject to his Australian correspondents, and I 
await the result with much curiosity. If my expectations are 
falsified, I can at all events recommend my theory os a memoria 
technica, by which the complexities of the Australian marriage 
customs may easily be kept in mind, 
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The Pyomy Races of Mew, 
By Prof. Wittus Hesxzy Frower, C.B., LL.D, F.B.S. 


(A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain! 
an April 13th, 1888.) 


Ir is well known that the nations of antiquity entertained a wide- 
spread belief in the existence of a race or races of human beings 
of exceedingly diminutive stature, who dwelt in some of the remote 
and unexplored regions of the earth. These were called Pygmies, 
a word said to be derived from veya, which means a fist, and also 
i measure of length, the distance from the elbow to the knuckles 
of an ordinary-sized man, or rather more than 13 inches. 

In the opening of the third book of the “Iliad,” the Trojan 
hosts are described as coming on with noise and shouting, “ like 
the cranes which flee from the coming of winter and sudden rain, 
ra fy == wage towards the streams of ocean, bearine 
B hter an te to the men, aod in early morn offe 
cruel battle,” or, as Pope oad tind : 


"So when inclement winters vex the plain, 
With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 
To warmer seas the craves embodied fly, 
With noise and order through the midway sky, 
To Sgn Geunang wounds and death they bring, 
And all war descends upon the wing." 


The combats between the pygmies and the cranes are often 
alluded to by later classical writers, and are not unfrequently 
depicted upon Greek vasex, In one of these in the Hope collection 
at ge ata in which the figures are represented with great 
spirit, the pygmies are dwarfish-looking men with large heads, 
Negro features, and close woolly or frizzly hair. They are armed 
with lances. Notices of o leas poetical and apparently more 
scientific character of the occurrence of races of very small 
homan beings are met with in Aristotle, Herodotus, Ctesias, Pliny, 
Pomponius Melo, and others. Aristotle places his pygmies m 
Africa, near the sources of the Nile, while Ctesias describes o race 


! Reprinted by permission of the Managers of the Royal Institution, and 
caviuelt by Eni acthor, 
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of dwarfs in the interior of India. The account in Herodotus is 
80 circumstantial, and has such an gir of truthfulness about it 
especially in connection with recent discoveries, that it is worth 
quoting tn full! 

“IT did hear, indeed, what I will now relate, from certain natives 
of Cyréné. Once upon os time, they said, they were on a visit to 
the ornenlar shrine of Ammon, when it chanced that, in the course 
of conversation with Etearchnus, the Ammonian king, the talk fell 
aa the Nile, how that its sources were mnknown to all men. 

tearchus upon this mentioned that some Nasamonians had once 
come to bis court, and when nsked if they could give any infor- 
mation concerning the uninhabited parts of Libya, had told the 
following tale, (The Nuasamonians are a libyan race who oceupy 
the Syrtes, and a tract of no great size towards the enst,) They 
said there had grown up among them some wild young men, the 
sons of certain chiefs, who, when they came to man's estate, 
indulged in all manner of extravagancies, and among other things 
drew lots for five of their number to go and explore the desert 
parts of Libya, and try if they could not penetrate further than 
any had done previously. The young men therefore ene 
on this errand by their comrades with a plentiful supply of water 
and provisions, travelled at first through the inhabited region, 
passing which they came to the wild beast tract, whence thoy 
finally entered upon the desert, which they proceeded to cross in a 
direction from east to west. After journeying for many days over 
a wide extent of sand, they came at Inst to a plain where they 
observed trees growing ; approaching them, and seeing fruit on 
them, they proceeded to gather it. While they were thus engaged, 
there came upon them some dwartish men, under the middle 
height, who seized them and carried them off. The Nasamonians 
could not understand a word of their language, nor had they any 
Acquaintance with the language of the Nasamonians. They were 
led across extensive marshes, and finally came to a town, where all 
the men were of the height of their conductors, and black-com- 
plexioned. A great river flowed by the town, running from west 
to east, and containing crocodiles,” . 

It is satisfactory to know that the narrative concludes by saying 
that these pioneers of African exploration, forerunners of Bruce 
and Park, of Barth, Livingstone, Speke, Grant, Schweinfurth, 
Stanley, and the rest, “ got sufe back to their country.” 

Extension of know] of the natural products of the earth, 
and & more critical spirit on the part of authors, led to attempts 
to aceount for this belief, and the discovery of races of monk 
—of the doings of which, it must be said, more or less fabulous 
stories were often reported by travellers—generally sufficed the 
commentators and naturalists of the last century to explain the 
Sioa the stories of the pygmi To this view the great 
i ity of Buffon was ext, 


~ * Herodotus,” Bock II, $2, Rawlinson's translation, p. 47, 
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Still more recently-ncquired information as to the actual con- 
dition of the human population of the globe has, however, led to a 
revision of the ideas upon the subject, and to more carefol and 
eritical researches into the ancient documents. M. de Quatrefages, 
the eminent and veteran Professor of Anthropology at the Muséum 
d'Histoire Naturelle of Paris, especially, has carefully examined 
and collated all the evidence bearing upon the question, and 
devoted much ingenuity of argument to prove that the two 
localities in which the ancient authors appear to place their 
pygmics, the interior of Africa near the sources of the Nile, and 
the southernmost parts of Asia, and the characters they assign to 
them, indicate an actual knowledge of the existence of the two 
groups of small people which still inhabit these regions, the 

istory of which will form the subject of this lecture. The 
evidence which has convinced M. de Quatrefages, and which, 
Thave no doubt, will suffice for those who take pleasure in dis- 
covering an underlyimg truth in all such legends and myths, or in 
the more grateful task of rehabilitating the veracity of the fathers 
of literature and history, will be found collected in a very readable 
form in a little book published last year in the “ Bibliothéque 
scientifique contemporaine,” called “Les Pygmées,” to which I 
refer my hearers for fuller information upon the subject of this 
discourse, and especially for numerous references to the literature, 
which, as the book is accessible to all who wish to pursue it further, 
T need not give here. 

It is still, however, to my mind, an open question whether these 
old stories may not be classed with innumerable others, the offspring 
of the fertile invention of the human brain, the potency of which as 
an origin of myths has, [ think, sometimes been too much underrated. 
I shall, therefore, now take leave of them, and confine myself to 
giving, a8 far as the brief space of time at my disposal admits, 
an account of our actual knowledge of the smallest races of men 
either existing, or, as far as we know, ever having existed on earth, 
and which may, therefore, taking the word in ite current though 
not literal sense, be called the “ pygmies " of the species, 

Among the various characters by which the different races of 
men are distinguished from one another, size is undoubtedly one of 
considerable importance. Not but what in each race there is much 
individual variation, some persons being taller and some shorter; 
yet these variations are, especially in the purer or less mixed races, 
restricted within certain limite, and there is © general average, 
both for men and women, which can be ascertained when » 
sufficient number of accurate measurements have been recorded. 
That the prevailing size of a race is o really deeply-seated, in- 
herited characteristic, and depends but little on outward conditions, 
as abundance of food, climate, ée., is proved by well-known facts, 
The tallest and the shortest races in Europe are respectively the 
Norwegians and the Lappe, living in almost the same region, In 
Africa, also, the diminutive Bushmen and the tallest race of the 
country, the Kaffirs, are close neighbours. The natives of the 
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Andaman Islands and those of many islands of the equatorial 
region of the Pacific, in which the conditions are similar, or if any- 
thing more favourable to the former, are at opposite ends of the 
scale of height. Those not accustomed to the difficnlties both of 
making and recording such measurements will scarcely be pre- 
pared, however, to learn how meagre, unsatisf » and un- 
reliable our knowledge of the stature of most of the races of 
mankind is at present, although unquestionably it has been con- 
siderably increased within recent years. We must, however, make 
nse of such material ns we possess, and trust to the future correc- 
tion of errors when better opportunities ocear, 

Ti ia convenient to divide men, according to their height, into 
three groups—tall, medium, and short: in Topinard’s system,! the 
first being those the average height (of the men) of which is above 
1-700 metres (5 feet 7 inches), the Inst. those below 1600 metres 
(5 feet 3 inches), and the middle division those between the two. 
In the short division are inelnded certain of the Mongolian or 
yellow races of Asia, as the Samo yedes, the Ostiaks, the Tn Anese, 
the Siamese, and the Annamites; also the Veddahs of Ceylon and 
certain of the wild hill-tribes of Southern India. These all range 
between 1525 and 1-600 metres—say between § feet and 5 feet 3 
inches 


It is of none of these people that I am going to speak to-day. 
My pygmies are all on a still smaller scale, the average height of 
the men being in all cases below 5 feet, in some cnses, as we shall 
Bee, Sangidebably below. 

Besides their diminutive size, I may note at the outset that the 
all have =e strongly-marked degree the aheinesee of the hair 
distinguished as frizely—i.c., growing in very fine, close curls, and 
flattened or elliptical oa eri aud therefore, whatever other 
structural differences they present, they all belong to the same 
primary branch of the human species as the African Negro and the 
Melanesian of the West Pacific. 

I will first direct your attention to a group of islands in the 
Indian Ocean—the Andamans—where we shall finda race in many 
respects of the greatest possible interest to the anthropologist. 

These islands are situated in the Bay of Bengal between the 10th 
and 14th parallels of north latitude, and near the meridian 3° enst 
of Greenwich, and consist of the Great and Little Andamans, 
The former is about 140 milos lon , and has « breadth nowhere 
exceeding 20 miles, It is divided ae narrow channels into three, 
called respectively North, Middle, and South Andaman, and there 
are also various smaller islands belonging to the group. Little 
Andaman is a detached island lying about 28 miles to the south 
of the main group, about 27 miles in length ond 10 to 18 in 
breadth. 

Although these islands have been inhabited for a very great 
length of time by people whose state of culture and customs have 
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undergone little or no change, as proved by the examination of the 
contenta of the old kitchen-middens, or refuse heaps, found in 
many places in them, and although they lie so near the track of 
civilisation and commerce, the islands and their inhabitants were 
ractically unknown to the world until so recently as the year 1858. 
it is true that their existence is mentioned by Arabic writers of the 
minth century, and again by Mareo Polo, and that in 1788 an 
attempt wos made to establish a penal colony upon them by the 
East India Company, which was abandoned a few years after; bint 
the bad reputation the inhabitants had acquired for ferocious and 
inhospitable treatment of strangers brought by accident to their 
shores, caused them to be carefully avoided, and no permanent 
settlement or relations of anything like a friendly character, or 
likely to afford any useful information as to the g fbinrfes of the 
islands or the inhabitants, were established. It is fair to mention 
that this hostility to foreigners, which for long was one of the chief 
characteristics by which the Andamanese were known to the outer 
world, found much justification in the ernel experiences they 
suffered from the malpractioes, especially kidnapping for slavery, 
of the Chinese and Malay traders who visited the islands in search 
of béche de mer and edible birds’-nest. It is also to this charac- 
teristic that the inhabitants owe so much of their interest to us 
from a scientific point of view, for we have here the rare case of 
population, confined to a very limited space, and isolated for 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years from all contact with ex- 
ternal influence, their physical characters unmixed by crossing, and 
their culture, their beliefs, their langunge entirely their own, 

In 1857, when the er mutiny called the attention of the 
Indian Government to the necessity of a habitation for their 
numerous convieh prisoners, the Andaman Islands were again 
thought of for the purpose. A Commission, consisting of Dr, F. J, 
Mouat, Dr. G. Playfair, ond Lieut. J. A. Heathcote, was sent to the 
islands to report upon their capabilities for such a purpose; and, 
ene npon its recommendations, early in the following year the 
islands were taken possession of in the nome of the Kast India 
Company by Captain (now General) H. Man, and the British flag 
hoisted at Pork Blair, near the southern end of Great Andaman, 
which thenceforth became the nucleus of the settlement of invaders, 
now numbering about 15,000 persons, of whom more than three 
fourths are convict prisoners, the rest soldiers, police, and the usual 
accompaniments of a military station, 

The effect of this inroad upon the unsophisticated native pope ln. 
tion, who, though spread over the whole area of the ‘alana: were 
far Jess numerous, may easily be imagined. It ia simply deteriora- 
tion of character, moral and physical decay, and finally extinction. 
The newly-introduced habits of life, vices, and diseases, are apread- 
ing at a fearful rate, and with deadly effect. In this sad history 
there are, however, two redeeming features which distinguish our 
occupation of the Andamans from that of Tasmania, where o 
similar tragedy wna played out during the present century. In the 
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first place, the British Governors and residents appear from the first 
to have used every effort to obtain for the natives the most careful 
and considerate treatment, and to alloviate as much as poasible the 
evils which they have unintentionally been the means of inflicting 
on them. Secondly, most careful records have been preserved of 
the physical charactors, the social customs, the arts, manufactures, 
traditions, and language of the people while still in their primitive 
condition, For this moat important work, a work which, if not 
done, would have left a blank in the history of the world which 
could never have been replaced, we are indebted almost entirely to 
the scientific enthusiasm of one individual, Mr, Edward Horace 
Man, who most fortunate! happened to be in « position (ns 
Assistant Superintendent of the Islands, and specially in charge of 
the natives) which enabled him to obtain the required information 
with facilities which probably no one else could have had, and 
whose observations “ On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,"" published by the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are most valuable, not only for the information 
they contain, but as correcting the numerous erroneous and mislead. 
ing statements circulated regarding these people by previous and 
less well-informed or less critical authors, 

The Arab writer of the ninth century previously alluded to, 
Btates that “their complexion is frightful, their hair Frizzled, their 
countenance and eyes frightful, their feet ve large, nnd almost a 
eubit in length, and they go quite naked,” while Mareo Polo (about 
1285) says that “the people are no better than wild beasts, and I 
agsure you all the men of this island of Angumanain have heads like 
dogs, and teeth and eyes likewise; in fact, in the face ther are jist 
like big mastiff dogs.” These spevimens of medimval ant since 
are almost rivalled by the descriptions of the customs and mori 
character of the same people published ns recently as 1862, based 
chiefly on information obtained from one of the runaway sepoy 
convicts, and whieh represent them ps among the lowest and most 

ed of human beings, 

"he natives of the Andamans are divided into nine distinct tribes, 
each inhabiting its own district, Eight of these live upon the Great 
Andaman Islands, and one upon the hitherto almost unexplored 
Little Andaman, Although each of these tribes possesses n distinct 
dinlect, these are all tracenble to the same source, and are all in the 


women, making the average of the former 4 feet ] inches, that of 
the latter 4 feet 7+ inches, a difference therefore of Sino between 
the sexes. The tallest man waa 5 foot 4} inches; the shortest 
4 feet 6 inches. The tallest woman 4 feet 11} inches; the shortest 
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4 feet 4 inches. Measurements made upon the living subject are 
always liable to error, but it is possible that in so large a series 
these will compensate each other, and that therefore the averages 
may be relied upon. My own observations, based upon the measure- 
ments of the bones alone of as many as twenty-nine skeletons, give 
smaller averages, viz., 4 feet 84 inches for the men, and 4 feet 64 
inches for the women; but these, it must be recollected, are cal- 
culated from the length of the femur, upon a ratio which, though 
usually correct for Europeans, may not hold good in the case of other 
races." The hair is fine, and very closely curled ; woolly, as it is 
generally called, or, rather, frizzly, and elliptical in section, as in the 
Negroes. The colour of the skin is very dark, although not abso- 
lutely black. The head is of roundish (brachycephalic) form, the 
cephalic index of the skull being about 82." The other cranial 
characters are fully described in the papers just referred to. The 
teeth are large, but the jaws are only slightly prognathous. The 
features possess little of the Negro type; at all events, little of the 
most marked and coarser peculiarities of that type. The projecting 
jaws, the prominent thick lips, the broad and flattened nose of the 
gepuine Negro are so softened down in the Andamancse as scarcely 
to be recognised, and yet in the relative proportions of the limb- 
bones, especially in the shortness of the hamerus compared with the 
forearm, and in the form of the pelvis, Negro affinities are most 
strongly indicated. 
In speaking of the culture of the Adamanese, of course I only 
refer to their condition before the introduction of European civili- 
sation into the islands, They live in small villages or encampments, 
in dwellings of simple and rade construction, built only of branches 
and leaves of trees. They are entirely ignorant of agriculture, and 
keep no try or domestic animals. They make rude pots of clay, 
ase yi pets baked in the fire, but these are hand-made, 
as they are ignorant of the use of the potter's wheel. Their 
pesca, See the scantiest description, what little they have 
serves chiefly for decorative or ornamental purposes, and not for 
keeping the body warm. They make no use of the skins of 
animals. They have fairly well-made dug-ont canoes and out. 
riggers, but fit only for navigating the numerous creeks and 
straits between the islands, and not for voyages in the open sea. 
They are expert swiromers and divers. Though using 
fire, they are quite ignorant of the art of producing it, and have to 
expend much care and labour in keeping up & constant supply of 
burning or smouldering wood. They are ignorant of all metals ; 
but for domestic parece es a age use of shells, especially a 
ies of Cyrena found abundantly on the shores of the islands, 
quartz chips and flakes, and bamboo knives. They have stone 


1 See “On the and Affinities of the Natives of the Andaman Islands” 
“ Journal Institute,” vol. ix, p. 108, 1879); and “ Additional 
on Osteology of the Natives of the Andaman Islands” (ibtd., 


vol. xiv, p. 115, 1854). 
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anvils and hammers, and they make string from le 
fibres, as well as baskets, fishing Mei eaccine mats, bo.” Thee 
principal weapons are the bow and arrow, in the use of which they 
are very skilful, They have harpoons for killing turtle and fish, 
but no kind of shield or breastplate for defence when fighting. 
The natural fertility of the island supplies them with abundance 
and variety of food all the year round, the purveying of which 
affords occupation and amusement for the greater of the 
male population. This food consists of pigs (Sus manensia), 
which are numerous on the islands, paradoxures, dugong, and 
occasionally porpoise, iguanas, turtles, turtles’ eggs, many kinds of 
fish, prawns, mollusks, larve of large wood-boring and burrowing 
beetles, honey, and numerous roots (as yams), fruits, and seeds. 
The food is invariably cooked before eating, and generally taken 
when extremely bot. They were ignorant of all stimulants or 
intoxicating drinks—in fact, water was their only beverage ; and 
tobacco, or any substitute for it, was quite unknown till introduced 
Europeans. 

As with all other human beings existing at present in the world, 
however low in the scale of civilisation, the social life of the 
Andamanese is enveloped in a complex maze of unwritten law or 
custom, the intricacies of which are most difficult for any stranger 
to unravel. The relations they may or may not marry, the food 
they are obliged or forbidden to partake of at particular epochs of 
life or seasons of the year, the words and names they may or may 
not prononnce ; all these, ss well os their traditions, superstitions, 
and beliefs, their occupations, games, and amusements, of which 

seem to have had no lack, would take far too long to describe 
here; but before leaving these interesting le, I may quote an 
observation of Mr. Man's, which, unless ke. as seen them with 
too couleur-de-rose eyesight, throws a very favourable light upon 
the primitive unsophisticated life of these poor little savages, now 
s0 ruthlessly broken into and destroyed by the exigencies of our 


ever-extending empire, 

“Tt has been asserted,” Mr. Man says, “that the ‘communal 
marriage’ system prevails among them, and that ‘marriage is 
nothing moré than Pint slave’; bnt, so ae ee 
contract being regarded as a merely tem rary arrangement, to 
set aside at the will of either party, no noon patibilit of temper 
or other spe is rasa ys dissolve the union ; and while bigamy, 
polygamy, ry, and divorce are unknown, conjugal ity 
till death peter the exception but the rule, and matrimonial 
‘differences, which, however, occur but rarely, are mg 4 settled 
with or without the intervention of friends.’ In fact, Mr. Man 
{foes on to say, “* One of the most striking features of their social 
relations is marked equality and affection which subsists be- 
tween husband and wife,” and the consideration and respect with 
which women sre treated might with advantage be emulated by 
certain ¢lasses in our own land, 

Tt should also be mentioned that cannibalism and infanticide, 
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hee ee were never practised by 
them. 

We must now to the im t scientific ion. Who 
are the natives of the Aechers. pire and PAs: Waele the 
other races of the human species, shall we look for their nearest 
relations ? 

It is due mainly to the assiduous researches into all the doou- 
mentary evidence relating to the inhabitants of Southern Asia and 
the Indian Archipelago, conducted through many by M. de 
Quatrefages, in some cases with the sssistance of his colleague 
M. Hamy, that the facts I am about to put before yon have been 
prominently brought to light and their significance demonstrated, 

It is well known that the greater part of the large island of New 
Guinea, and of the chain of islands extending eastwards and south- 
wards from it, including the Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, 
and New Caledonia, and also the Pijis, are still inhabited mainly by 
people of dark colour, frizzly hair, and many characteristics allying 
them to the Negroes of Africa. These constitute the race to which 
the term Melanesian is commonly applied in this country, or Oceanic 
Negroes, the “ Papouas” of Quatrefages. Their area at one time 
was more extensive than it is now, and has been greatly encroached 
upon by the brown, straight-haired Polynesinn race with Malay 

nities, now inhabiting many of the more important islands of 
the Pacific, and the mingling of which with the more aboriginal 
Melanesians in various proportions has been a cause, others, 
of the diverse aspect of the population on many of the islands in 
this extensive region. These Papouas, or Melanesians, however, 
differ greatly from the Andamanese in many easily defined cha- 
racters, which ype, eager , their larger stature, their long, 
narrow, and high mes f their coarser and more Negro-like 
features. Although undoubtedly allied, we cannot look to them as 
the nearest relations of our little Andamanese. 

When the Spaniards commenced the colonisation of the Philip- 
pines, they met with, in the mountainous region in the interior of 
the island of Luzon, besides the prevailing native population, con- 
ee of Tagals of Malay origin, small people, of black 
complexion, with the frizzly hair of African So 
struck were they with the resemblance, that they ed them 
“ Negritos del Monte" (little Negroes of the mountain). Their 
local name was Aigtas, or Inagias, said to signify “ black,” and 
from which the word Aéta, generally now applied to them, is 
derived. These people have lately been studied by two French 
travellers, M. Marche and Dr. Montano; the result.of their measure- 
ments gives 4 feet 8} inches as the average height of the men, and 
4 feet 6) inches the average for the women. In many of their 
moral characteristics they resemble the Andamanese, The Aétas 
are faithful to their marriage vows, and have but one wife. The 
affection of ts for children is very strong, and the latter have 
for their and mother much love and respect. The i 
, scoording to M. Montano, is very remarkable. The 
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affianced pair climb two flexible trees placed near to each other. 
One of the — of hogy — bends them towards each wer 
When their h touch, the iage is legally accomplished. 
grand féte, with much danci mgitiias dent the ceremony. 

It was afterwards found that the same race existed in other 
parts of the archi Panay, Mindanao, &c., and that the 


pelago, 
enti led some little islands—among others, Bougas Island, 
Se leks de loo Neares.” 


As the islands of these eastern seas have become better known, 
farther discoveries of the existence of a small Negroid population 
have been made in Formosa, in the interior of Borneo, Sandalwood 
Island (Sumba), Xulla, Bourou, Ceram, Flores, Solor, Lomblem, 
Pantar, Ombay, the eastern peninsula of Celebes, &e. In fact, 
Sumatra and Jaya sre the only large islands of this great area 
which contain no traces of them except some doubtful cross-breeds, 
and some remains of an industry which appears not to have passed 


oy boca Age of Stone. 
Sunda Islands form the southern limit of the Negrito area; 


Formosa, the last to the north, where the race has preserved all 
ite characters. Bat beyond this, as in Loo Chow, and even in the 
south-east portion of Japan, it reveals its former existence by the 
traces it bas left in the present population, That it has contributed 
considerably to form the population of New Guinea is unquestion- 
able. In many parts of that great island, sma!) round-headed 
tribes live more or less distinct from the larger and longer-headed 
people who make up the bulk of the population. 

But it is not only in the islands that the Negrito race dwell. 
Traces of them are found also on the mainland of Asia, but every- 
where under the same conditions; in scattered tribes, occupying 
the more inaccessible mountainons regions of countries otherwise 
mainly inhabited by other races, and generally in # condition more 
or less of degradation and barbarism, resulting from the oppression 
with which they have been treated by their invading conquerors ; 
often, moreover, so much mixed that their original characters are 
scarcely recognisable. The Semangs of the interior of Malacca in 
_ the Malay peninsula, the Sakays of Perak, the Moys of Annam, all 
show traces of Negrito blood. In India proper, ially among 
the lowest and least civilised tribes, not ae os central and 
southern districts, but almost to the foot of the Himalayas, in the 
Panjab, and even to the west side of the Indus, according to 
Q frizaly hair, Negro features, and small stature, are so 
common that a strong argument can be based on them for the 
belief in a Negrito race forming the basis the whole pre-Aryan, or 
Dravidian as it is generally called, population of the peninsula. 
The crossing that has taken place with other races has doubtless 
greatly altered the physical characters of this people, and the 
evidences of this alteration manifest themselves in many ways; 
sumetimes the curliness of the hair is lost by the admixture with 
straight-haired races, while the black complexion and smal) 
stature remain; sometimes the stature is increased, but the colour, 
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which seems to be one of the most persistent of characteristics, 
remains. 

The localities in which the Negrito peopleare found in their greatert 
purity, either in almost inaccessible islands, as on the An 
or elsewhere in the mountainous ranges of the interior only; and 
their social condition and traditions, wherever they exist—all point 
to the fact that they were the earliest inhabitants; and that the 
Mongolian and Malay races on the east, and the Aryans on the 
west, which are now so rapidly exterminating and replacing them, 
are Inter comers into the land, exactly as, in the greater part of 
the Pacific Ocean, territory formerly occupied by the aboriginal 
dark, frizzly-haired Negroid Melanesians has been gradually and 
slowly invaded by the brown Polynesians, who in their turn, but 
by a much more rapid process, are being replaced by Europeans, 

Wenow see what constitutes thegreat interest of the Andamanese 
natives to the student of the ethnological history of the Hastern 
world. Their long isolation has made them « remarkably homo- 
feneons race, stamping them al! with a common resemblance not 
seen in the mixed races generally met with in continental arene. 
For although, as with most savages, marriages within the family 
(using the term in a very wide sense) are most strictly forbidden, 
all such alliances have necessarily been confined to natives of the 
islands, They ore the least moditied representatives of the people 
who were, so far as we know, the primitive inhabitants of a large 
portion of the earth's surface, but who are now verging on extinc- 
tion. It is, however, not necessary to suppose that the Andaman 
Islanders give us the exact characters and features of all the 
other branches of the ree. Differences in detail doubtless existed 
—iifferences which are almost always sure to ariae whenever races 
become isolated from each other for long periods of time. 

In many cases the characters of the ancient inhabitants of a 
land heve been revealed to us by the preservation of their actnal 
remains: Unfortunntely we have as yet no such evidence to tell 
us of the former condition of man in Southern Asia, We may, 
however, look upon the Andamanese, the Aétas, and the Semangs, 
as living fossils; and by their aid conjecture the condition of the 
whole population of the land in ancient times. It is possible, also, 
to follow Quatrefages, and to see in them the origin of the stories 
of the Oriental pygmies related by Ctesing and by Pliny. 

We now pass to the continent of Africa, in the interior of which 
the pygmies of Homer, Herodotus, and Aristotle have generally 
been placed, Africa, ss is well known, is the home of another 
great branch of the black, frizely-haired, or Ethiopian division of 
the human species, which does, or did till lately, occupy the 
sonthern two-thirds of this great continent, the northern third 
being inhabited by Hamite and Semite branches of the great white 
or Cancasian primary division of the human species, or races 
resulting from the mixture of these with the Negroes, But besides 
the trne Negro, there has long been known to existin the southern 
part of the continent a curiously modified type, Rn EHNE of the 

Ge 
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Hottentots, and the Bushmen—Bosjesmen (men of the woods) of 
the Dutch colonists—the latter of whom, on account of their small 
size, come within the scope of the present subject. They lead the 
lives of the most degraded of savages, dwelling among the rocky 
and mote inaccessible mountains of the interior, making habitations 
of the natural caves, subsisting entirely by the chase, being most 
expert in the use of the bow and mrrow, and treated as enemies and 
outcasts by the surrounding and more civilised tribes, whose flocks 
and herds they show little respect for when other game is not 
within reach. The physical characters of these people are well 
known, ss many specimens have been bronght to Europe alive for 
the purpose of exhibition. The hair shows the extreme of the 
friesly type; being shorter and less abundant than that of the 
ordinary Negro, ‘tie the appearance of growing in separate tufts, 
which coil together into round balls compared to “* peppercorns.” 
The yellow complexion differs from that of the Negro, and, com- 
bined with the wide cheek-bones and form of the eyes, so much 
recalla that of certain of the pure yellow races that some anthro- 
pologisia are inclined to trace troe Mongolian affinities or ad- 
mixture, although the extreme crispness of the hair makes such « 
supposition almost impossible, The width of the cheek-bones and 
the narrowness of the forehead and the chin give a lozenge- 
shape to the front view of the face. The forehead is prominent 
and straight; the nose extremely flat and broad, more so than in 
any other race, and the lips prominent and thick, although the 
jews are less prognathoos than in the true Negro races. The 
cranium bas many special characters by which it can be easily 
distinguished from that of any other. It has generally a very 
feminine, almost infantile, appearance, thongh the capacity of the 
cranial cavity is not the smallest, exceeding that of the Andama- 
nese. In general form the cranium is rather oblong than oval, 
having straight sides, a flat top, and especially a vertical forehead, 
which risea straight from the root of the nose. It is moderately 
dolichocephalic or rather mesaticephalic, the average index of ten 
simens being 75:4. The height is in all considerably lesa thon 
the breadth, the average index being 711, The globella and infra- 
orbital ridges are little developed, except in the oldest males. The 
malar bones project much forwards, and the space between the 
orbits is very wide and flat. The nasal benes are extremely emall 
and depressed, and the aperture wide; the average | index 
being 60-8, so they are the most platyrhine of races, 
ith regard to the stature, we have not yet sufficient materials 
for giving a reliable average. Quatrefages, following Barrow, 
gives 4 feet 6 inches for the men, and 4 feet for the women, and 
speaks of one individual of the Intter sex, who was the mother of 
several children, measaring only 3 feet 9 inches in height; but 
Inter observations (still, however, insufficient in nomber) give o 
rather larger stature: thus Topinard places the average at 1-404 
metre, or 4 feet 74 inches; | Fritach, who measured six malo 
Bushmen in South Africa, found their mean height to be 1444 
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metre, or nearly 4 feet 9 inches. Itis probable that, taking them 
all together, they differ but little in size from the Andamanese, 
although in colour, in form of head, in features, and in the pro- 
portions of the body, they are widely removed from them. 

here is every reason to believe that these Bushmen represent 
the earliest race of which we have, or are ever likely to have, any 
knowledge, which inhabited the southern portion of the African 
continent, but that long before the advent of Europeans upon the 
ecene, they had been invaded from the north by Negro tribes, 
who, being superior in size, strength, and civilisation, had taken 
See of the greater part of their territories, and mingling 

ly with the aborigines, had produced the mixed race called 
Hottentots, who retained the culture and settled pastoral habits of 
the Negroes, with many of the physical features of the Bushmen. 
These, in their turn, encroached upon the pure-bred Bantu Nogroes 
from the north, and by the Duteh and English from the south, are 
now greatly diminished, and indeed threatened with the same fate 
that will surely soon befall the seanty remnant of the early inhabi- 
fants who atill retain their primitive type. 

At present the habitat of the Bushman race is confined to certain 
districts in the south-west of Africa, from the confines of the Cape 
Colony, as far north as the shores of Lake Ngami, Further to the 
north the great equatorial region of Africa is oceupied by various 
Negro tribes, using the term im ita bromdest sense, but belonging to 
the divisions which, on secount of peculiarities of language, have 
heen grouped together ss Bantu. They all present the common 
physical characteristics typical of the Negro race, only two of 
which need be specially mentioned here—medinm or large stature, 
and dolichoeephalic skull (average cranial index about 73'5). 

It 1s at various scattered places in the midst of these that the 
only other small people of which I shall have to spenk, the veritable 
pyemies of Homer, Herodotus, and Aristotle, according to (Juatre- 
foes, are still to be met with," 

The first notice of the occurrence of these in modern times is 
contained in “ The strange adventures of Andrew Battell of Legh 
in Essex, sent by the Portugals prisoner to Angola, who lived there 
and in the adjoming regions near eighteen years " (1589 to 1607), 

blished in “ P his Pilgrimes” (1625), lib. vii, chap. iii, p. 


“To the north-east of Mani-Keeock, are o kind of little people, 
ealled Matimbas; which are no bigger than Boyes of twelve yeares 
old, but very thicke, and live only upon flesh, which they kill in 
the woods with their bows and darts. They pay tribute to Mnani- 
Kesock, and bring all their Elephants’ teeth and tayles to him. 
They will not enter into any of the Maramba’s houses, nor will 


1 The seattered information upon this mbject was first collected r 
by Hamy in his “ Essai de o2-ordination des Motérinux récemment recueillis sur 
Vethnologie des Néurilles ou Pygmévs de l'Afrique équatoriale,” “ Bull, Soe. 
d@’ Anthropologie de ,* tome ii (ser. ili), 187, p. 79. 
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suffer any to come where they dwell. And if by chance any 
Maramba or people of Longo pasa where they dwell, they will 
forsake that place and go to another. The women earry Bows 
and Arrows as well as the men. And one of these will walk in 
the woods alone and kill the Pongos with their poysoned Arrows.” 

Battell’s uarrative, it should be said, is generally admitted as 
having on air of veracity about it not always conspicnons in the 
stories of travellers of his time. In addition to the observations on 
the human inhabitants, it contains excellent descriptions of animals, 
us the pongo or gorilla, and the zebra, now well known, but in his 
day new to Europeans. 

pper, in a work called “ Déseription de la Basse Ethiopie,’ 
pra in Amsterdam in L656, speaks of a race of dwarfs in- 
the same region, which he calls Mimos or Bakke- Bakke, 
bah nahin further si heard of these Te pe until quite recent 
times. A German scientific expedition to ngo, the results of 
which were published in the “Zcitachrift far Ethnologie,” 1874, 
and in Hartmann'’s work, “ Die Negritier,” obtained, at Chinchoxo, 
photographs and descriptions of a dwarf tribe called “ Haboukos,” 
whose beads were prope engage: sa and of roundish form 
(cephalic index of skull 78 to 81). One individual, supposed to 
be about forty years of age, measured 1365 metre, rather under 
4 feet 6 inches. 

Dr. Touchard, in a“ Notice sur le Gabon,” published in the 
“Révue Maritime et Coloniale,” for 1561, describes the recent 
destruction of a population established im the interior of this 
country, and to which he gives the name of * Akoa,” They seem 
to have been exterminated by the M'Pongos in their expansion 
towurds the west. Some of them, however, remained os slaves at 
the time = the visit of Admiral Fleuriot de le, who, in 1568, 
bro Sy oane one (measuring about 4 feet ( inches high) and 

rought home some skulls, which were examined by Hamy, and all 
roved very small and sub-brachycephalic, 

Another tribe, the M’Boulous, mhabiting the const north of the 
Gaboon river, have been described by M. Marche as probably the 
_ primitive race of the country. They live in little villages, keeping 

entirely to themselves, though surrounded by the larger Negro 
tribes, M'Ponges aad Bakalais, who are encroaching upon them so 
closely that their numbers are rapidly diminishing, In 1860 they 
were not more than 3,000; in 1879 they were much less nomerons. 
They are of an earthy-krown colour, and rarely exceed 1°600 metre 
im height (5 feet 3 inches), In the rich collections of skulls made 
by Mr. R. B. Walker, and by M. Da Chaillu, from the coast of this 
region, are many which are remarkable for their small size and 
round form, Of many other notices of tribes of Negroes of diminu- 
tive size, living near the west const of Equatorial Africa, 1 need 
only mention that of Du Chaillu, who gives an interesting account 
of his visit to an Obongo village in Ashango-land, between the 
Gaboon and the Congo; although unfortunately, owing to the 
extreme shyness and suspicion of the inkabitants, he was allowed 
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however, in measuring one man and six women; the height of 
the former was 4 feet 6 inches, the average of the latter 4 feet 
§ inches. 
Far further into the interior, towards the centre of the region 
contained in the great bend of the Congo or Livingstone River, 
Stanley heard of a numerous and independent population of dwarfs, 
ealled “ Watwas," who, like the Batimbas of Battell, are great 
hunters of elephants, and use poisoned arrows, One of these he 
met with at Tkondu, was 4 feet 6} inches high, and of a chocolate 
brown colour? More recently Dr. Wolff describes under the name 
of “ Batouas” (perhaps the same aa Stanley's Watwas),a people 
of lighter colour than other Negroes, and never exceeding 140 
metre (4 feet 7 inches) high, but whose average is not more than 
1-30 (4 feet 3 inches), who occupy isolated villages scattered 
through the territory of the Bahoubas, with whom they never 
DIE. 

Penetrating into the heart of Africa from the north-east, in 
1870, Dr. Schweinfurth first made us acquainted with » diminutive 
race of people who have since attained a considerable anthropo- 
logical notoriety. They scem to go by two names in their own 
country, Abba and Tikki-tikki, the latter reminding us curiously of 
Dapper's Bakke-bakke, and the former, more singularly still, having 
been read by the learned Egyptologist, Mariette, by the side of the 
fyrare of a dwarf in one of the monuments of the early Egyptian 
am pire. 

It was at the court of Mounza, king of the Monbuttu, that 
Schweinfurth firat met with the Akkas, They appear to live 
under the protection of that monarch, who had a regiment of them 
attached to his service, but their real country was further to the 
south and west, about 3° N. lat, and 25° EK, long, From the 
accounts the traveller received, they occupy a considerable terri- 
tory, and are divided into nine distinct tribes, each having its own 
king or chief, Like all the other pygmy African tribes, they live 
chielly by the chase, being great hunters of the elephant, which 
they attack with bows and arrows, 

in exchange for one of his dogs, Schweinfurth obtained from 
Mounza one of these litthe men, whom he intended to bring to 
Europe, but who died on the homeward journey at Berber. Un- 
fortunately all the measurements and observations which were 
made in the Monbuttu country by Schweinfarth perished m the 
fire which destroyed so much of, the valuable material he had 
collected. His descriptions of their physical characters are there- 
fore chiefly recollections. Other travellers—Long, Marno, and 
Voasion—though not penetrating as far as the Akka country, have 
given observations upon individuals of the race they have met with 


1# A Journey to Ashango-land,” 1867, Pp S16. 
2?“ Through the Dark Continent,” vol. 11. 
2 Ta Gasette Géographique,” 1887, p. 153, quoted by Quatrefages. 
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in their travels. The Italian Miani, following the footsteps of 
Sehweinfurth into the Monbuattu country, also obtained by barter 
two Akka boys, with the view of bringing them to Europe. He 
himself fell a victim to the fatigues of the journey and climate, 


but left his collections, inclnding the young Akkns, to the Italian | 


Geographical Society. Probably no two individnals of a BAVAgE 


race have been so much honoured by the attentions of the scientific | 


world. First, at Cairo, and afterwards in Italy, Tebo (or Thibant) 
and Chairallah, as they were named, were described, measured, and 


photographed, and have been the subjects of a library of memoirs, “ 


their ee including the names of Owen, Panceri, Cornalia, 
a, Giglioli and Zanuetti, Broca, Hamy, and de Quatre- 
fages. On their arrival in Italy, they were presented to the king 
and queen, introduced into the most fashionable society, and 
finally settled down as members of the bouschold of Count 
Minisealehi Erizzo, at Verona, where they received a European 
education, and performed the duties of pages. 
__In reply to an inquiry addressed to my friend Dr. Gictioli, of 
Florence, I hear that Thibaut died of consumption on January 
28th, 1883, being then about 22 years of age, and was buried in 
the ¥ at penal Unfortunately no seientific examination 
of the body was allowed, but whether Chairallah still lives or not 
I have not been able to learn. As Giglioli hns not heard of his 
er he presumes that he is still living in Count Miniscalchi’s 


mo, 

One other specimen of this race has been the subject of careful 
observation by Enropean anthropologists—a girl named Saida, 
brought "home by Romolo Gessi (Gordon's heutenant), and who is 
still, or was lately, living at Trieste as sorvant to Mde. Gessi. 

The various seattered observations hitherto made are obviously 
insufficient to deduce a mean height for the roce, but the nearest 
estimate that Quatrefages could obtain is about 4 feet 7 inches for 
the men, and 4 feet 3 inches for the women, decidedly inferior, 
therefore, to the Andamanese, With regurd to their other 
characters, their hair is of the most frizely kind, their complexion 
lighter than that of most Negroes, but the Prognathiam, width of 
nose, and eversion of lips characteristic of the Ethiopian branch of 
the human family are carried to an extreme , especially if 
Schweinfurth's sketches can be trusted. The only essential point 
of difference from the ondi Negro, except the size, is the ten- 
dency to shortening and breadth of the skull, althongh it by no 
mens assumes the “almost spherical” shape attributed to it by 
Schweinfurth. 

Some further information about the Akkas will he found in the 
work, viper cacti of the intrepid and accomplished traveller, 
in whose welfare we are now so much interested, Dr. Emin Pasha, 
Gordon's last surviving officer in the Soudan, who, in the courge of 
his explorations, spent some little time lately in the country of the 
Monbuttu. Here he not only met with living Akkas, one of whom 
he apparently still retains as a domestic in his service, and of 
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whose dimensions he has sent me o most detailed account, but he 
also, by watching the spota where two of them had been interred, 
succeeded in obtaining therr skeletons, which, with numerous other 
objects of great scientific interest, safely arrived at the British 
Museum in September of last year. I need hardly say that actual 
bones, clean, imperishable, easy to be measured and compared, not 
once only, but any number of times, furnish the most acceptable 
evidence that an anthropulogist can possess of many of the moat 
important physical characters of «a race, There we have facts 
which can always be appealed to in support of statements and in. 
ferences based on them. Height, proportions of limbs, form of 
head, characters of the face even, are all more rigorously deter- 
mined from the bones than they can be on the living person. There- 
fore, the value of these remains, imperfect as they unfortunately 
are, and of course insufficient in number for the purpose of estab- 
nee average characters, is very great meeed. 

As [have entered folly into the question of their peculiarities 
elsewhere,’ I need give now only a few of the most important 
and most generally to be understood results of their examination. 
The first point of interest is their sive. The two skeletons are 
both those of full-grown people, one a man, the other a woman. 
There is no reason te suppose that they were specially selected as 
exceptionally amall: they were clearly the only ones which Emin 
had an opportunity of procuring; yet they folly bear out, more 
than bear out, all thet has been said of the diminutive size of the 


race. Comparing the dimensions of the bones, one by one, with ' 


those of the numerous Andamanese that have passed ugh my 
hands, I find both of these Akkas smaller, not than the average, 
but smaller than the smallest; emaller also than any Bushman 
whose skeleton Iam sequainted with, or whose dimensions have 
been published with scientific accuracy, In fact, they are both, 
for they are nearly of a size, the smallest normal homan skeletons 
which I have seen, or of which I can find any record. I sny, 
normal, because they are thoroughly well-grown and proportioned, 
without a trace of the deformity almost always associated with in- 
dividual dwarfishness in o taller race. One only, that of the 
female, is sufficiently perfect for articulation. After due allow- 
ance for some missing vertebra, and for the intervertebral spaces, 
the skeleton measures from the crown of the head to the ground 
exactly 4 feet, or 1218 metre. About half an inch more for the 
thickness of the skin of the head and soles of the feet would com- 
plete the height when olive. The other (male) skeleton was 
(judging by the length of the femur) about a quarter of an inch 
shorter. 

The full-grown woman of whom Emin gives detailed dimensions 
is stated to be only 1-164 metre, or barely 3 feet 10 inches® These 


| PL supra, p. 3. 
3 Tn lie Jota ee ie oe ee ee ee 
though this does not profess to be a scientific necurate observation, as does | 


above, He save of this man that his whole body was covered by thick, stiff 
hair, almost like felt, as waa the case with all the Akkas he hod yet cammined. 
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heights are all unquestionably leas than anything that has been 
7 obtaimed based upon such indisputable data, One very in- 

ing and almost unexpected result of a careful examination of 
these skeletons is that they conform in the relative roportions of 
the head, trank, and limb, not to dwarfs, but to full-sized people 
of other races, and they are therefore strikingly unlike the stumpy, 
long-bodied, short-lim large-headed pygmies so graphically 
represented fighting with their lances against the cranes on ancient 
Greek vases, 

The other characters of these skeletons are Negroid to an intense 
degree, and quite accord with what has been stated of their external 
appearance. The form of the skull, too, has that neapepe B 
cephaly which has been shown by Hamy to characterise all the 

all Negro populations of Central Africa. It is quite unlike that 
of the Andamanese, quite unlike that of the Bushmen. They are 
obviously Negroes of a special to which Hamy has given the 
appropriate term of Negrilio. They seem to have much the same 
relation to the larger long-headed African Negroes that the «mall 
round-headed Negrites of the Indian Ocean have to their larger 
long-headed Melanesian neighbours. 

At all events, the fact now seems clearly demonstrated that at 
various spots across the great African continent, within a few 

es north and south of the equator, extending from the 
Atlantic coast to near the shores of the Albert Nyanzn (30° E. 
long.), and perhaps, if some indications which time will not allow 
me to enter into now (but which will be found in the writings of 
Hamy and Quatrefages), even further to the east, south of the 
Galla land, are still surviving, in scattered districta, communities 
of these small Negroes, all much resembling each other in size, 
appearance, and habits, and dwelling mostly apart from their 
larger neighbours, by whom they are everywhere surrounded. Our 
information about them is still ve scanty, and to obtain more 
would be a worthy object of ambition for the anthropological 
traveller. In many parts, especially at the west, they are obviously 
holding their own with difficulty, if not actually disappearing, and 
there is much about their condition of civilisation, and the situa- 
tions in which they are found, to induce us to look upon them, as 
in the case of the Bushmen in the south and the Negritos in the 
eust, a6 the remains of a population which ocenpied the land before 
the incoming of the present dominant races. If the account of the 
Nasamonians related by Herodotus be accepted as historical, the 
river they came to, “flowing from west to east,” must have been 
the Niger, and the northward range of the dwarfish le for 
isa twenty-three centuries ago than it is at the present 
1 Is, 


SC aslgg Teh 4 reg eS onl aire a aedtabae? mn ean S 
ioty, dated Oran, May 20th, 1898, part of which appeared in Nature,” for 
May Sist, spenks of tne recent di of a dwarf race, only 4 feet high, 
“natives of Akkah, an extensive but secluded and unknown district, situated 
some hundreds of miles south of the southern limite of the Empire of Morocco, 
and on the desert of Sulara and the Droah country." 
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This view opena a still larger question, and takes us back to the 
neighbourhood of the south of India as the centre from which the 
whole of the great Negro race spread, east over the African con- 
tinent, and west over the islands of the Pacific, and to onr little 
Andamanese fellow subjects as probably the least modified descend- 
ants of the primitive members of the great branch of the human 
species characterised by their black skins and frizaly hair. 


De Triok on Marntace Srstews and Laws of Descent. 


Dr, E. B. Trio recently gave a lecture in the Theatre of the 
Maseum at Oxford on a subject which is likely to be the focus of a 
good deal of controversy among anthropologists within the next few 
years, with the view of applying a strict scientific method to the 
discussion of the early development of the laws of Marriage and of 
Descent. Dr. Tylor hos, with the labour of many years, compiled 
tabular statements of the marriage systems of some 360 tribes and 
nations; he has classified his schedules by what he calls the 
“method of adhesions,” which shows to what extent any definite 
rule co-exists with other rules not obviously connected with it. As 
a first test of this statistical method, he brought forward the quaint 
barbaric custom which forbids the hushand and his wife's parents 
to speak to or look at one another, or to mention one another's 
names. About seventy peoples practise this custom or the converse 
one—that a wife and her husband's relations ceremonially cut one 
another. Now a classification of the marriage-rules of mankind 
shows a widespread and marked distinction between the nations in 
which the husband goes to live with his wife's family and those in 
which he takes his wife away to his own home. Dr. Tylor's tables 
show conclusively that the custom of avoidance between the 
husband and his wife's family occurs almost exclusively in nations 
of the first kind, and this at once suggests the explanation of the 
eustom ; for as the husband is an interlaper in the ein he mint 
not be treated as a member of it; in fact he ix not‘ 
Another closely allied custom is that of naming the futher after the 
child; for instance, Moffatt the missionary was known to many 
South African tribes only as Ha Mary, “ the father of Mary.” Dr. 
Tylor confessed to having been astonished when his tables made it 
elear for the first time that the trites who do this are the same who 
live in their wives’ families and avoid their wives’ relatives, but he 
ed that the explanation could be found in the proceedings 
of the Cree Indians of Canada, among whom the husband, though 
living in his wife's house, may never speak to his father- in-law or 
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mother-in-law till his first child ia born. This event alters the 
whole situation, for, thongh the father is not a member of the 
family, his child is, and confera on him the status of “ Father-of- 
so-and-so," which becomes his name, and the whole is brought to 
a logical conclusion by the family ceasing to cut him. 

This method of tracing the connection between customs was 
applied to the disoussion of the two t social systems, the 
Patriarchal onder which we live, and the matriarchal in which 
descent and inheritance follow the mother’s side, and the natural 
guardian of the children is the maternal unclé. Dr. Tylor was able 
to bring very strong evidence in favour of the more primitive 
character of matriarchy, by showing that there are survivals of 
matriarchal institutions in patriarchal tribes, thos confirming the 
conclusions of Bachofen, McLennan, Lubbock, and Fison. He 

ve one interesting experience of Major Powell of the American 
Barean of Ethnology, who has seen the hunters of a matriarchal 
tribe driven by scarcity of game to wander to a distance, taking 
their wives with them, and becoming there and then the founders 
of a patriarchal family. 

The “method of adhesions” also clears up a number of doubtful 
points in the institution of exogamy, which compels.a man to marry 
outside his own clan or class, so that a manof the Bear Clan may not 

& Bear but may marry a Hawk. This institution is very 
widely distributed, and there occura also a system of relutionship 
names entirely diferent from curs, to which the Hon. L. H. Morgan, 
who became acquainted with it among the Iroquois Indians, has 
given the name of the “classificatory system,” In it not only a 
man's real father but his father's brothers are reckoned os fathers, 
and his mother's sisters are all his mothers, whereas his mother's 
brothers and hia father's sisters are oaly uncles and aunts; 
similarly among what we call first cousins some are called brothers 
and sisters, the rest being mere cousins. Some years ago the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison pointed ont that this eccentric custom is really 
derived from exogamy, those first cousins who, being of the same 
elun cannot marry, being reckoned os brothers and sisters. Dr. 
Tylor refuted by means of his statistics several explanations which 
have been proposed to account for exogamy, and expressed his 
belief in one, namely, that even the most barbaric races know thot 
no permanent alliance offensive or defensive can be made with 
another tribe through intermarriage. A small tribe 
surrounded by hostile neighbours hes only two alternatives, to 

ootor be killed ont. Exogamy is thus an early method of 
mgr Pe acai the “Oxford Magazine,” June 
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Appauent Svevivan of a Homan Pama Seago, 


[Extract from a memoir on * The Life Statisties of an Indian Province," by Mr. 
8.A. Hit, Allahabad, published in Nature,” July 12, 1888. A few trifling 
verbal alterations have been mada to adapt it to its present form.—En. ] 


Wues the birth statistics sre analysed with reference to the 
annunl period, striking and eurious results are brought ont. The 
numbers registered, when tabulated month by month, corrected (for 
certain canses of error by a method fully explained in the memoir 
from which this is on extract), and thrown into the form of average 
rates per thousand per annum, give the following table :-— 


umber of 
Mnatth, Males, Females, Total, Malone to 
100 Females, 
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From the existence of the Holi festival among the Hindus, and 
of similar spring festivals, secompanied with Inacivious songs and 
dances, among many barbarous tribes, as well as from the traces 
of such festivals still surviving in Europe, and the hints given by 
cluasical writers ing the nature of certain annual religious 
mysteries performed by the early Greeks and Romans, anthropolo- 
gists have thought that possibly, during pre-historic times, the 

oman species, like the lower animals in a state of nature, had an 
aunual pairing-time, If any traces of such a condition still sur- 
vive, we may with some confidence look for them in India, where 
4 large number of the poorer clnsses are chronically on the 
of starvation, and the different seasons are sufficiently marked in 
character to affect people differently both in body and in mind, The 
birth-rates in the above table exhibit a most distinct annual varia- 
tion, smoother and more uniform in character than any of the 
mortality curves, and with a range equal to nearly*50 per cent. of 
the mean value. The minimum falls in June and the maximum in 
Beptember,—datea which point to a maximum of conceptions in 
December, and a minimum in September. The latter month is 
near the end of the long and depressing hot season, when malaria] 
influences aro rapidly increasing to a maximum, the food-supply of 
the year is nearly exhwusted, and the vitality and ang ds the 

ple have reached low water mark. In December, on the other 
hard, not only is the salnbrity of the country greatly incrensed 
as shown by the rapid diminution of nearly every conse of death, 
but food is again cheap and abundant. ‘he crops of millet, on 
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which the poorer classes live, are sown in July and resped in 
November. During December and the latter half of November 
they are threshed out, and then is the season for paying the village 
fanctionaries and labourers their share of the produce. Conse- 
quently food is more abundant at this time of the year than at any 
other, and aa a result of these conditions we find a large number 
of births the following September and October. 

It thus appears that among the poorest of the ulation there 
is probably still a more or less distinct annual reproductive season, 
but instead of cts, Sane apse by the returning warmth of 
spring, as must have the case in pre-historic Europe, it follows 
the annual return of healthy conditions with abundant food supply. 
That the Holi festival occurs in spring, instead of in December, is 
perhaps to be accounted for as a survital from a time when the 
ancestors of the Hindus lived in a colder climate. 


The Dinvenin Tutne, Sourm Avernartma. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter addressed by Mr. 5. 
Gason, of Beltana, South Australia, to Mr. J. G. Frazer, of Cam- 
bridge, in reply to an enquiry chiefly to ascertain whether sexual 
intercourse (as distinct from marrage) is permitted within the 
totem class. “This,” writes Mr. Frazer, “is an important distine- 
tion which is generally overlooked by writers who describe totem 
tribes. Usually they merely say that a man may not marry 4 
woman of his own class. Now on the hypothesis of the origin of 
exogam posed by the late J. PF. McLennan in « recent number 
of the “English Historical Review,” one would expect that 
though marriage within the totem class was always prohibited, 
sexual intercourse was formerly permitted, and we would expect 
to find traces of this permission surviving in the shnpe either of a 
general Inxity in the sexual relntions of members of the same 
closs, or of a relaxations granted at certain times, os ut corro- 
hories. So for as Mr. Gason’s present evidence goes, no such 
traces exist among the Dieyerie.” 

Mr. Gason’s yeply is as follows :+-— 

“With regard to your enquiries as to whether the members of 
the same branch (class or totem) are allowed to marry, I repl 
certainly not; nor do they have sexual intercourse with ea 
other, as it is an abomination in the eyes of the tribe, and strictly 
against their laws and customs, To have sexual intercourse with 

esame branch or totem would be equal to incest, and would be 
called * booyooloo-parchana,’ which would be s terrible accusation, 
and the word would only be made use of in a state of frenzy or in a 
dreadfnl quarrel. Punishment of the above case would be death 
on the man's fort, tae the severe punishment of the woman. There 
ia no doubt that men and women of the same brunch or totem, 
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i#., aman Rat and s woman Rat, may have sexual intercourse in 
a secret way, but incest is unheard of, and IT cannot believe that 
such a case ever happened. See how Natnre or Providence has 
guided these aboriginal savages to most beantifol and grand moral 
laws, No race, im my opinion, are more affectionate to their 
near blood relations, and show greater reverence to their parents 
and offspring; although adultery amongst opposite branches or 
totems, i.¢., Emu and Dog, is common, and » daily occurrence, and 
is not considered a crime. If adultery is found out, an ordinary 
fight follows with only those directly concerned. 

“With regard to your other enquiries respecting the objection 
some savages have to seeing blood, it is quite the reverse here, as 
in the ceremony of “willyaroo" the young man after going 
through the usual mutilations, i., having horizontal deep ents in 
the nape of the neck,» spray of blood is injected from the arma 
of several chiefs on to the man’s body, until the whole and every 
part of his frame is covered with blood. The blood on the young 
man must not be rubbed off, but must wear off, and he cannot 
appear nor must he be seen by either woman, child, or uncireum- 
cised boys. A piece of wood about nine inches long, two and o 
half wide, and a sixteenth of an inch thick, with a hole at one 
end, and o piece of string made of human heir about nine feet 
long is given to the young man by one of the chiefs, The young 
man must twirl this stick,“ yontha,” round his head as he travels 
in the day. The twirling of this stick causes a humming noise; 
this they believe causes a large harvest of iguanas. The reason 
for this spray of blood being spurted over the young man is to 
instil into bis mind that if ever be should be wounded in battle or 
fighting, and eee the blood ran from his wounds, he should not be 
faint-hearted, but should say, ‘This little blood is nothing, for 
T have had the whole of my body covered in blood and I was not 
frightened; why then should 1 be faint-hearted now on seeing 
a little blood 7” . 

“With regard to the menstruation the aborigines think that the 
devil (cootchie) causes this as 1 curse upon women for their 
infidelity. While the menstruation is on they are prohibited from 
eating fish of all kinds, and are considered filthy and exceedingly 
low antil they are free from it, but are not considered dangerous 
and! avoided by man. 

* Any diseases arising from the above are on all occasions 
treated by women, and under no circumstances does man inter- 
fere.” 


1 Mr. Gason first wrote fw? instead of aad; from this it would seem that the 
negative is not meant to apply to the lsat eontence.—J.G.F, 
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Some Recent Pontications of the Boreav of Ermsoroay, 
Wasniaron, D.C., 0.5.4. 


Tee Burean of Ethnology, Washington, continues to issue from 
time to time most valuable tracts in connection with American 
anthropology. Five of these lie before us, cach deserving the 
attention of English anthro logista, althongh two of them will 
chiefly interest philologista, for they consist solely of a catalogne of 
books relating to the Eskimo and Sionan languages, and it will 
surprise many to tind that the bibliography of these little known 
tongues ia sufficient to fill respectively 116 and 87 closely printed 


fy, pee are the first instniments of that, which (judemg by these) 
seems likely to be the gigantic work undertaken by Mr. Pilling, of 
entuloguing “the works relating to each of the more important 
linguistic stocks of North America.” Mr. Pilling certainly deserves 
the hearty thanks of ethnologists for thos bringing before them the 
large amount of extant literature relating to a race which of late 
has excited so much interest on account of the theory of Mr. 
yd Dawkins, who scea in the Eskimo the lineal descendants of 
the eave men of En In his preface, Mr. Pilling says that 
“people speaking the Eskimo language are more widely scattered, 
and with per’ two or three exceptions, cover a wider range of 
territory than those of any other of the linguistic stocks of North 
America, From Labrador, on the east, their hnhitations dot the 
coast line to the Aleutian Ialands, on the west, and a diulect of the 
language is spoken on the coast of North-eastern Asin. As far 
north as the white man has gone, remains of their deserted habita- 
tions are found, and southward they extend on the east const to 
latitude 50°, and on the west const to latitude 60°, Within this 
arent a number of dinlects are spoken.” Again Mr. Pilling BRLYS, 
“The vocabularies collected by Nordenskiild near Behring Straits 
contain Sandwich Island words, imported by snilora on whaling 
vessels, which words huve come into general use among the Indians 
of thet region.” This is a curious fact, and seems to show that 
Sh pa cannot be trusted as a racial distinction, especially in 
times. 


_As regards the Sionan languages, Mr. Pilling says the poblica- 
tions relating toit “ cover, perhaps a wider range than those of any 
other linguistic group of North America,” and it is interesting to 
find that the earliest vocubulary was compiled about 1680. by 
Hennepin. It is gratifying to know that the British Museum 
contains the best collection of Arctic literature, and as regards 
texts in buth the Eskimo and Siouan languages, ranks next to the 
collection of Major Powell of Washington. 

In“ Perforated Stones from California” Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, 
gives an interesting essay on the varieties and uses of these stones, 
not only in Californian but in other parts of the world. The use of 
eee stones attached to sticks in digging, is shown as used in 

th Africa, and in various groups of islands in the Pacific, as 
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well as in different parte of North Americn, There are also 
perforated stones which are nsed in games, some agnin as net 
finkers, hammers, axes, and clubs, whilst others, of a more fanciful 
khape, are found mounted on staves and adorned with feathers, aa 
symbols of anthority, not only in California but also in Africa and 
New Guinea, Many star-shaped stones are found in ancient 
Mexico and Peru, as aleo copper implements of the samo shape, 
One at least of these haa been found mounted on a handle, but 
whether it was used os a weapon, or as a symbol of authority 
remains doubtful. That some of these perforated stones were 
attached to thongs and used as weapons, seems proboble, and 
doubtiess the so-called ceremonial or banner stones had a double 
use, for whilst they might when attached to staves, be stuck in the 
ground as symbols of authority, they would, especially when se- 
cured to the staves by gum or thongs of leather, form formidable 
weapons, wherewith any one resisting the authority of the chicf 
might bs instantly killed. Mr, Henshaw has brought together an 
Immense number of authorities with regard to the vurions uses of 
these perforated stones, and the geographical distribution of the 
various types is worthy of notice. 

“The Use of Gold and other Metals among the Ancient Inhabi- 
tants of Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien," by William H, Holmes, is the 
title of another of these interesting pamphlets, in which the author 
discusses the varieties of metal known to the ancient inhabitants 
of the Isthmns, and the use of gold, silver, copper, and bronze in 
forming those curious and characteristic figures so well known to 
antiquaries; the gold appears to have been always more or less 
alloyed with copper, and it is remarkable that most of the manufac- 
tured articles seem to have been either plated or washed over with 
pure gold, whilst the body or foundation was of base gold or of nearly 
ene La These objects are mostly found in raves, and were 
evidently used as charms or ornaments, having usually rings for sus- 

msion ; they consist chiefly of animal forms, some very protesque. 

ere are many problems connocted| with these curious relics, the 
chief being the mode of construction and joining of the several 
paris, the manner of plating or washing them with gold, and 
whether they wercof nativeor foreign manufacture. With regari to 
the bronze articles, Mr. Holmes says, “* We have no information in 
regard to the origin of the tin. It is not found in # nutive state, 
and since it seema hardly probible that the Chiriquinns understood 
smelting ores, we are left in doubt as to whether it was obtained 
from more cultured nations to the north or sunth, or from Euro- 
peans.”” Mr. Holmes does not nssign a very high antiquity to 
these curions relics, but the fact that in most cases the homan 
remains with which they have been interred are entirely destroyed 
hy time, would seem to Poste the con ary, cepocially as the graves 
appear to have been excavated at n considerable depth, sometimes 
i much as eighteen feet from the surfnee, the body and articles 
_boried with it being very carefully closed in with slabs of stone, 
an the pit filled up with Joose atones and rubble, brouglit, it is 
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said, from a great distance, Among the metal objects found are 
sinmall bronze bells of different shapes, gilded, and almost the only 
objects besides those of metal, are of stone and clay, the latter very 
abundant, 

The fifth pamphlet on our list contains an account by Cyrus 
Thomas of the work carried on in mound exploration by the 
Bureau of Ethnology, and is especially valuable because of the 
care with which the work is carried ont, and the minuteness of the 
records made of the several finds. ‘The area examined consists of 
oa of the United States, east of the Rocky Mountains, adjoining 

ritish territory, which is regarded as forming a well-marked 
archmological area, embracing the valley of the Mississippi from 
Wisconsin southward, Ohio, southward through Kentucky to 
Mississippi, and the valleys of Eastern Tennessee, and Western 
North Carolina, thence southward through Georgia and Alabama 
to Florida. The number of specimens already obtained is not less 
than thirty-eight thousand. 

Among the finds are many objects quite modern, such as 
silver brooches, &o., one with ‘Montreal’ stam upon it, iron 
knives, brass kettles with iron handles, ginss s, and other 
things of recent use; also in comparatively modern Indian graves, 
slei h bells or hawk bells of copper, with pebble and shell bead 
rattles, all of the same pattern and finish, though found in graves 
of different ages, and ut widely different points. These should be 
compared with those from Chiriqui mentioned above, and with 
the ancient Mexican examples. From the discoveries made, Mr. 

comes to the conclusion that “the links discovered, con- 

necting the Indians and mound builders, are so numerous and well 
established, that there should be no longer any hesitancy in acce 
ing the theory that the two are one and the same people,” 
“that the statements of the early navigators and explorers as to 
the habits, customs, circumstances, &c., of the Indians when firat 
visited by Europeans, are largely confirmed by what has been dis- 
covered in the mounds and other ancient works ;” that the dis- 
coveries are against the theory that the mound builders were 
Mayas or Mexicans, or Pueblo tribes from New Mexico, and that 
although some of the relics belong {o the remote pre-historic past, 
the European influence in many is so prenounced, as to prove them 
t» have been built since the Spanish conquest. We are, however, 
promised a grand work npon the subject, now nearly ready, with 
maps and profuse illustrations, which will make these points clear, 

set at rest the various theories which have been broached from 
time to time without sufficient knowledge. 


A. W. Bucxtayp. 
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The Paimitive Homan Horne. 


To the Editor of the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute.” 

Str, 
I have no intention of continuing the discussion on this subject, 
as I have nothing to alter in my former letter. My object was to 
show, what I still maintain, that Mr. Gomme had signally failed 
to establish the former existence of such a “ primitive group” as 
Dr, McLennan’s hypothesis requires; and that, if his reasoning 
throws any light on the nature of the primitive group, it favours 
the idea that its members were blood relations and did not inter- 
ea fa In answer to his enquiry, I may say that, while I admit 
the Abors may have retained “ some very primitive characteristics 
during the time they were advancing,” I certainly deny, what Mr 
Gomme affirms, that “internally there are no traces [among the 
ae of the cohesion resulting from the ties of recognised 
p.” 

It has become customary to refer to primitive man as havi 
had none of the restraints on sexual intercourse found in civili 
societies. It was, in great measure as a protest against this view, 
notwithstanding the high authority on which it is held, my 
criticism of Mr. Gomme's paper was written. I hope that during 
the present year will be published the result of my enquiries on 
“Marriage and Kinship” among primitive peoples, when Mr, 
Gomme will be able to see the unds on which I contend 
that “totemism and exogamy imply the existence of kinship by 


blood.” 
Yours obediently, 
Welton, Yorkshire. C, Srayinayp Waxes. 


Isrernationa, Concress or Amunicanisrs. 


Tats Congress will hold ite seventh session in Berlin, commencing 
on October 2nd. It will be under the presidency of Dr. Reiss, 
who is the President of the German Soeiety for Anthropology, 
Ethnology, and Prehistoric Archwology. The Vice-Presidents are 
Professors Virchow, Bastian, and Baron Von Richthofen. The 
work of the first day is to bear npon the discovery of the New 
World, the pre-Columbian history of America, and American 

logy. The second day will be devoted to archmology; the 
third to anthropology and ethnography ; and the fourth to philology 


and 


corm saoanneteae naar aos) oes ees 
re the nest: Ethnographical map of the territory occupi 
by each : reathsopcloiinal classification of the ancient and oe 
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savaces of America: Craniological atlas (Reporter, Prof. Virchow). 
Can the study of the hair serve to determime the question of the 
unity or plurality of the American race? (Reporter, Dr. Fritsch). 
our present craniological studies allow us to affirm that the 
American races existed in America from the quaternary period, 
and that the conformation of their crania was the same as that of 
the Indians of the present day? (Reporter, M. Cora). Can we 
fay that all the varictios of the American race are indigenous to 
America, ond have not been subjected to essential alteration by 
foreign influences * (Reporter, M: Cora). On the artificial defor- 
mation of cranin among the ancient American tribes compared 
with the deformations at present practised among the peoples of 
Asia, Enrope, and the Pacific Islands (Reporter, Dr. Virchow). 
Does there exist among the Indians of the N.W. coast of America 
distinctive characteristics indicating affinities with Asiatic tribes ? 
(Reporter, M. Aurel Kranse). Anthropology of the people in- 
habiting Moxico at the time of Cortez (Reporter, M. Hartmann). 
Morals and law in ancient Mexico (Reporter, M. Grossi). Anthro- 
phagy and human sacrifices in pre-Columbian America (Reporter, 
l. Grossi). Cremation in America before and since the time of 
Columbus (Reporter, M. Grossi). Races of domestic animals in 
ancient Pern (Reporter, M. Nehring). Cultivated plants among 
the ancient Pernvians (Reporter, M. Wittmack). 

All communications relating to the Congress should be addressed 
to Dr. Hellmann, General Secretary to the Organising Committee, 
120, Kéniggriiteer Strasse, Berl, 8.W. The subscription for 
membership (10¢.) should be sent to the Treasurer, Consul-General 
W. Schinlank, 71, Kopnicker Strasse, Berlin, 8.0. 


Tne Barris Assocrariox. 


Tue fifty-eighth annual meeting will be held at Bath under 
the presidency of Sir Frederick J. Bramwell, F.R.S., com- 
mencing on September 5th, Tho section of anthropology will 
be presided over by Lient.-General A. H. Pitt-Rivers, D.C.L., 
F.K.S, The Vice-Presidents of this section are Dr, J. Beddoe, 
F.R.S., and Dr. J. Evans, F.R.S. The Secretaries are Mr. G. W.- 
Bloxam, who will act as Recorder, and Dr, J. G. Garson. 





Journ, Authrop, Iuat., Vol, XVII, Plate VI. 








TROFILES FHOW THE ASSYRIAN 45D BADTIOSIAN MONT MEETS. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF THE ¢ 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
oF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Manen 151, 1888, 
Francis Gatton, Esq,, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents received since the last meeting were 
announced, and thanks voted to the respective donors :-— 


For tae Linranrr, 


From the Avrnor.—I Tabi. By Giulio Barroil. 

From T. V. Houmes, Esq., F.G.5.—The Essex Naturalist. No. 12. 
December, 1887. 

From the Dinecror or tae Ustren States Geotootcat, Sonver.— 
Mineral Resources of the United States. 1886. By David 
T. Day. 

From the Snvik Scotrisn Grograraican Soctety.—The Scottish 

hienl Magazine. Vol.iv. No. 3. 

From the Batraviascn Gusoorscnar van Kouwstexn gx WeETEN- 
ScHAPPEN.— Tijdschrift voor Indische Tanl-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel xxxii, Aflevering 2. 

From the Acapemy.—Zbidr wiadomo sci do Antropologii Krajowéj 

wany staraniem Komisyi Antropologicané] Akademii 

misjetnosci w Krakowie. Tom. xi. 


VOL. XVUL I 
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From the Acanemy.—Rocznik Zarzadu Akademii Umiejetnosei w 
Krakowie. Rok 1886. 

From the Ivsrrrvre.—Report of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute for the year 1887. 

From the Ustversrry—Calendar of the Imperial University of 
Japan for the year 1887-88, 

From the Soctety—Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 


rp eae b Vol. x. Part 4. 

—— Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1841, 1842. 

— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 1885. March. 
From the Eprron—Nature. Nos, 957-959. 

poaee The Phatoocenhie ’ treoee.. Noa. 886 

—_—~ Pp mes. Nos. 336. 

— [,,Homme. 1887, Nos. 22-24. 

—— Ballettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tom. iii. N. 11 e 12. 





Exutnrtion of Terra Cotra Tastets from BaByLonia. 
By Cerusent FE. et M.A. oe by T. G, 
A cottecrioy of Babylonian clay tablets belonging to Sir H. 
Peek, was, in the absence of Mr. C. E. Peek, exhibited by Mr, 
T. G. Pinches, of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities, British Museum. Most of these tablets, which had 
been copied, translated, and commented upon by him, came, he 
said, from Abu-habbah, the ancient Sipar or Sippar of the Sun- 
god, identified with Sip and Sepharvaim. The earliest of 
these documents bore the name of Samsu-satana, a King of 
nay Ao who reigned about 1969 B.c. This tablet was the 

in the collection, being only 14 inch by 1, inch. 
It referred, apparently, to a sale of oxen, and was dated “ the 
2ist day of lyyar of the year when Samsu-satana the King 
(was) in capturing before the land of Aa.” It could not, how- 
ever, be said that the translation of this date was quite certain; 
if, by chance, it turned out to be correct, it would furnish an 
additional historical fact as to this little-known King of Baby- 
lonia. The next tablet in chronological order was dated in 
14th year of Nabopolassar, and referred to certain weaving done 
for the temple of the Sungod at Sippara or Sepharvaim,which city 
to have been one of the centres of the weaving industry 
Seuke seaneieat that the Tatylonien teppuwntative of the 
i the Babylonian representative 
very word used in Josh. vii, 21, where the “goodly Babylonish 
garment” (addereth Shin'ar) kage 3 ee actually occurred in 
a list of words designating g of various kinds, from 
Assyria. The Babylonian formof the word was ddirtu. Other 


+ 
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se ypriaiediruterger apr se isidr paar tah orig Raph g aprmyrn 
of the shepherds of the Sungod on the 10th day of Tisri, in the 
13th year of Nabonidus (542 n.c.); the amount of taxes due 
from certain Chaldeans in the district of Si or Sepharvaim 
on the 15th of Elul of the 14th year of Nabonidus (541 nc.) ; 
& small tablet ref to a payment “from the house of hands” 
to a man named Nabi-(dir-napsati, on the 21st day of Sebat of 
the 14th year of Nabonidus; a tablet a v grog? referring to 
the payment of tithes to the temple of th ess Gula at 
on the 11th day of Ab in the 14th ak prs cad ie. (506 
B.¢,); and a larger tablet referring to the arrangements made for 

lying meat to the great temple of the Sungod at Sippara, 


R 


which Sans —s “fa % iat tow Ci Gimillu to et abl, 
my brother. y and Nebo bespeak peace and life for my 
brother. I am just sending to thee, [Cause the seed], 600 gur 


. « . . [to be brought] .. says thus: ‘I have 
seen Pg che of the seed with N -uballit.’ Samas- 


opulence of the great shrines of Sippara or Sepharvaim, the im- 
portance of this twofold—or, sr aag fourfold—wity, with its 
temples and palaces, the enormous receipts of the 

of the various temples, and the wealth of the inhabitants, 

as shown by the many thousands of tablets now in the British 
Museum, of which Sir H. Peek’s texts, which he had translated, 
were avery fair sample. As an example of the linguistic value 
of these tablets, the speaker mentioned the word nigga or niga. 
This word, he said, was Akkadian, and apparently meant first 
“anything,” then “ everything,” and from this latter meaning 
“property” or “wealth.” This word had a Babylonian equi- 
valent, namely, mimmwu or memmut, possibly weakened from 
mammu, the ural being memment or memeni, probably weak- 
ened mammant or mamani, This last was probably the 
Assyro-Babylonian form of the well-known word Mammon, 
“ riches ; " and if the etymology now given proved to be correct, 


a atinfactory ex explanation of f a word long regarded as 
difficult had at last obtained. ; ae 


12 
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The following paper was read by the Author :-— 


The Races of the BaBYLONIAN EMPIRE. 
By G. Bertrs, M.B.AS, 
[witn Piats ¥1.] 

Wuen I undertook, at the suggestion of Mr. R. Poole, to writa 
the present paper, I did not realise the difticulties which I had 
to encounter. Accepted ideas, and, ] might add, scientific pre- 
judices, have always a great influence over our mind, and are hard 
to be given this particulur case the conclusions at which 
I have arrived are so thoroughly different from, and even opposed 
to, the accepted notions, that I hesitated a long time before 
surrendering myself to the evidence. 

Babylonia, unlike Egypt, is not a region isolated by its geogra- 
phical position, but on the contrary is an open country offering 
a vast frontier to the intrusion of new races. For this reason it 
is difficult to consider Babylonia by itself, and 1 have. been 
obliged to extend my inquiry over the whole of the Babylonian 
Empire. This area covers the vast region extending from the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea in the south to the mountains of 
Armenia in the north, and from the Mediterranean Sea in the 
west to the mountain range in the east from Armenia to Persia. 
We have in this area two distinct centres of civilisation and 
wealth, one in Southern Babylonia, and the other in Syria, 

Two causes provoke the displacement of population, namely, 
the wish for donia be and the pressure from a more powerful 
nation, Babylonia being a wealthy, civilised, and open country, 
was liable to mvasions “from both these causes, and we must 
therefore expect a very mixed population. Syria was, by its 

raphical configuration, better fitted for resistance, but was 
never politically organised, and had likewise to submit to in- 
vasions from the two causes, and it therefore presenta also a 
mixed population, 

Before giving a review of the types on the monuments, a 
few words are indispensable on the characters of these repre- 
sentations. 

The greatest numbers of the monuments recovered are 
from Assyria; the oratioys in Babylonia er have never 
— eka’ on ibootaty or scientifically. This is to 

be regretted, because the really Babylonian representations 
are scarce, and for the types of Bab ‘Neate we have to depend 
often on the Assyrian bas-reliefs. The sculptures of the two 
countries, Assyria and Babylonia, belong, however, to the 
same school, 60 to say. They are more realistic in many ways 
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than the Egyptian pictures, though they are also more conven: 
tional in some points. Asin Egypt, so here, the faces are repre- 
sented in profile with eyes in full face. The artists appear to 
have given t care to the representations of the facial types, 
but the bodies of all the different peoples are exactly the same; 
they differ simply in their dress. We cannot even depend on 
the comparative stature, for often the height merely indicates 
importance. ‘The King, for instance, is always represented tallor 
than his soldiers, It is also to be noticed on the bas-reliefs that 
in many cases the artists did not take so much care when th 
represented a man of the lower class or an enemy; these bemg 
often roughly drawn. Ne 

In Assyria we find two principal typea well distinguished ; 
the one the known Ninevite type illustrated by the representa- 
tions of the Kings and their soldiers and attendants: and the 
other a low type, varying very much with the individuals, and 
found only among the people of inferior condition, 

The first type presents a long head, straight forehead, slightly 
curved nose Rareiee a little over the upper lip, lips variable but 
often thin. Assyrians appear to have worn wigs, but, judging 
from those of the lower class having the same type, their hair 
was wavy; and we may suppose that they were of medium 
stature (PL. VI, figs. 6 and 7). 

The other type gives, as just noticed, many varieties, but the 
general characteristics are as follows:—Small round head, low 
slanting forehead, high cheek bones, prognathism more or less 
marked, but with lips often thin and a chin sometimes retreating 
or slanting back. The nose is often large and does not appear 
to have ever been flat and wide as among the Tatars; eyebrows 
often very prominent; generally frizzy hair and beard ; stature 
short (fig. 8). 

In Babylonia “ave though the monuments known to us are 
less numerous, we obtain more varied types. 

The oldest, which is given by the monuments found at Tello, 
by M. de Sarzec, I will provisionally call Gurian, from the pri- 
mitive national name of the Akkadians. This name is very 
defective, I know, and I would have adopted that of Tello, if 
the type had been exclusively found on the monuments of that 
city, which is not the ease. The general characteristics of this 
Gurian type are: round head, low but wide and etraight fore- 
head, slightly prominent cheek bones, profile orthognate with 
rather fleshy lips, and a big nose, not aquiline; hair rather curly 


* Tt is this fact which gave the false notion of oblique eyes in the Babylonian 
race, but the error of this notion is easily shown by the faces of the man-headed 
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than wavy; probably medium stature (fic. 1). This type, which 
a s on the monuments of Tello, and was, no doubt, that of 
ne hero generally known under the name of Gisdubar, who is 
on many seals, seems to have disappeared before the 
historical period, though the portrait of Hammurali, now in the 
British Museum, and of which fig. 3 is a faithful copy, has pre- 
served most of the characteristics. 

_Atype slightly different is offered by the portrait of Manluk- 
nadin-akhe (tig. 4). It is the same shaped head,' but the profile 
is different, the eyebrows being more prominent and the nose 
amaller, with a tendency to prognathism. 

Another well defined type ia the one of the Babylonians at the 
time of Assurbanipal. They fought in the army of the Assyrian 
King, but are easily recognised by their costume (fig. 5). The 
general characteristics are: long egg-shaped head, high forehead 
straight and wide, profile orthognate, flat cheeks, nose rather 
long but never curvy or aquiline, lips moderately thick, hair 
wary hie stature. The general expression of the face is quiet 
and smiling, and well in agreement with the general moral 
character of the Babylonians ; it has nothing of the stern and, 
IT migitt say, brutal expression of the Ninevites. 

The existence in Babylonia of the same low type, already 
notived in Assyria, cannot be denied. We find it on some of 
the oldest monuments discovered at Tello (fig. 2), and it is 
easily recognised in spite of the roughness of the drawings. 
Wedetect it also among some of the Babylonian soldiers serving 
in the Assyrian armies. 

Tn Elam, the great mass of the population seems to have be- 
longed to this very type (figs. 12 and 1%). It offers, however, 
& great many varieties; sometimes the prognathism is much 
developed, sometimes the forehead is nearly straight, though 
very low; sometimes the nose is very much depressed, and in 
Other cases ridiculously big for the size of the head. <A nobler 
type is presented by a small minority, the ruling family and 
neem the higher claas or aristocracy. In many faces of the 
ow type the expression is, however, intelligent, though in some 
eases there is a savage and cruel stamp (fig. 11). 

In Syria we find equally two types. One is a variety of the 
low type already described and illustrated by the Jews captured 
at Lachish by Sennacherib (fig. 14) and by the Phoenician sailors 
on a bas-relief in the British Museum, The head is round, the fore- 
head low and retreating but the nose is rarely much developed, 
and in many cases the lips are thick, the hair is frizzy, and the 
stature often medium. 


Y As it will be seen, this type does not, however, proceed from thia precedent. 
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The other type is that of the Jews, as far as can be judged 
from the black obelisk. That a higher type existed in Syria we 
know from the Egyptian monuments, which give us representa- 
tions of the Hittites and other populations, and also from the 
sarcophagus of Ezmanazar,on which the figure of the King has 
decidedly something Egyptian; this, however, may be due 
perhaps to the nationality of the artist. 

On the Assyrian monuments are also found represented two 
other foreign populations, and these representations have, as will 
be seen, a great importance aera RES 

The first isthat of the Arabs. These do not present the type 
which we are accustomed to associate with the children of the 
desert, but in this case that which is sometimes designated under 
the name of Caucasian ; the head is long and oval, the forehead 
high, the nose of moderate size and not aquiline, in fact all the 
lines are well proportioned, The hair is wavy, and the stature 
high. ‘The rather,wild expression given to the physiognomy may 
be a deliberate libel on the part of the artist, or due to the fact 
that these freedom-loving people were prisoners in the hands of 
the Assyrians (fig. 10). 

The other foreien type is that of the Armenians, as repre- 
sented by two ambassadors who visited Assurbanipal in Elam. 
These two specimens offer all the characteristics to be noticed m 
the modern Armenians (fig. 9): long head, long curved nose, fleshy 
lips, stature short; the general appearance is decidedly Jewi 
agin the modern Armenians. This Armenian type is so much 
more remarkable from the fact that at this period the lang 
spoken in Armenia, and illustrated by the inscriptions of Van, 1s 
totally different from Armenian, and linguistically connected 
with Akkadian, Medic, and Elamite. As it could hardly be 
thought that the two ambasaulors were of a different type from 
the masa of the population, or at least from the ruling population, 
we are foreed to admit that the district of Van was then, and no 
doubt from a much higher antiquity, inhabited by a race ex- 
hibiting the same characteristics as the modern population of 
Armenia. ‘The fixity of the Armenian type has been already 
noticed by anthropologists. 

Besides these two foreign types the Assyrinn monuments 
give the faithful portrait of the Negro; but the black African 
never was really included in the Babylonian Empire. 

The Persian came late on the political scene; it is doubtful if 
we can point toa single specimen of the so-called Aryan type 
before Darius, From the time of this King the representations 
of Persians on the monuments and the seals become numerous. 
The old Persian type, as illustrated by the monuments of 
Persepolis and other Persian cities, seems to be what we recog- 
nige as the pure Greek type (fig. 15). 
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I wish in this paper to limit myself to the Assyrian and 

Babylonian monuments; I leave therefore azide the Egyptian 

ntations, which have besides been so well classified by 

Mr. Reginald Poole. .A few words about the Hittite representa- 
tions are, however, indispensable. 

Judging from the original monuments in the British Museum 
and the copies, more or less faithful, which I have examined, we 
have four different types, with a few variations—(1) one very near 
to that exhibited by the portrait of Marduk-nadin-akhe; (2) 
a Jewish (generally called Semitic) type; (3) a low type re- 
minding us of the Jews of Lachish; and (4) the variablo low 
type already noticed on the Assyrian monuments. 

How are these varieties of types, and their distribution, to be 
accounted for? 

The classics give ua very little light, The Greeks had not 
in science a critical mind. Herodotus, for instance, our chief 
authority on Babylonian history, reports what he heard withont 
attempting to control it scientifically ; and like the rest of the 
Greeks, he always made a confusion between the Medes and 
the Persians’ but this mattered little, as the human race was 
for them divided into two classes—Greek and Barbarians; as 
long as a nation was not Greek it was of little consequence what 
it was. Diodorus Siculus was a conscientious compiler, but his 
chief authority on Babylonia, Ctesias, was a Greek who does not 
appear to have known Assyrian, and was often misled by his 
translators? Strabo, if he had lived at a period not eo late when 
all traces of the ancient empire of Babylonia were nearly stamped 
out, might have given us more trustworthy information, bas his 
statements are only the far and faint echoes of the old traditions, 
and some of them can be understood only by the light of modern 
discoveries.” No doubt on account of the great influence exer- 
cised by the Ninevite Empire in Western Asia for centuries, the 
Greeks gave indistinctly to all the populations before the con- 
quest of Cyrus, the name of Assyrians. 

We might expect to find more in Berosus, but as far os can 
judged from the fragments preserved from the work of this 


Fentede use aos aaa their Persian yp ae Mtg ylus in his " Persians ™ 
‘raxores os the rightful predecessor 1. 

: 2 "This is how ia to be explained the fact that Utesins gave for names to the 
Medic ig their Persian translations (Opperts “La lsngu2 et le peuple 
Medes"). By a similar process, 1 have found, is to be explained the names of the 
taken by the chronographers from the same author. 

2 80 we find that Strabo made o confusion between the Auld, a tribe of 
‘Southern Babylonia, and o class (not a caste) of priests or sorcerers who at o later 
date took the same name. 

4“ Died. Sic." 11,2 The name of Syria ie an abreviation of Assyrian. In 
Diodorus Biculue we hare the statement that Semiramis had on inscription 
written in Syrian charncters (11, 15). 
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author, he merely stated that the population was mixed,’ Justin 
is the only author who speaks of an early invasion of Scythians,* 
identified by the modern Assyriologists with the Akkadians. I 
will refer further on to this statement. . 

If we turn now to the statements contained in the Bible, we 
obtain no more than from the Greeks. It has been lately shown 
that the so-called ethnographical list contained in the tenth 
ehapter of Genesis is really a geographical enumeration of the 
populations known to the Jewish author.’ Prof. Sayce has shown 
that the primary division symbolised by Sem, Ham, and Japhet 
is taken from the colour of the skin; and it is evident that, 
once the distinction made, it was applied to the three great 
regions: Ham, the black, represents the South; Sem, the yellow, 
the Centre: and Japhet, the white, the North. By this process 
many yellow-skinned people are classed among the Hamites or 
black. The double principle underlying the classification has 
introduced confusion, and certnin names are given as those of 
the descendants of Sem. as well. as those of Ham.* This classifica- 
tion according to the geographical position is also used by the 

phets,* and nations having evidently no racial connection are 
wht together. 

The Christian. compilators and chronographers worked hard 
to reconcile the classic and biblical statements. The modern 
scholars, who treated the question before the discoveries of the 
Babylonian monuments, made further attempts with the same 
object. But as it happens sometimes, these attempts at concilia- 
tion only gave birth to a fictitious system, The greatest part of 
it has been exploded by the Assyrian discoveries, like the sup- 
posed primitive Aryan population of Babylonia. But some of ib 
remains still, and has become a kind of scientific prejudice. I 
will allude only to one error, because some authors working on 
it have advanced the most astounding theories, 

The Ethiopians of the Greeks were generally considered as 
the same as the Kushites of the Bible, lthiops means black, 
Kush means black ;* it was right so far. But it was not enough 


* He anys that nt its origin Babylon was inhabited by o man of le of 
rariousorigins, Plutarch in the life of Romulus reports n similar traclition sbowk 
Rome, In both cases it is evident thot this is an acknowledgement of ignorance. 

27,1, and Il, 8. It is important to notice that in the eves of Trogus Pom- 
peius (abbreviated by Justin), the Scythians were not Tatars or Turanians, as 

y admitted, but s nution related to, if not the same ns, the Gauls. © 

9 Lenormant in “Les Origines do I'Histoire,” has brought together all what 
has been said on the question. 

4 For instnnee HavilaA and Sheba are given twice, The suthor was no doubt 


also per when the cn, aed nc = iit dl gaan Ny 
population evidently connec with the Jews, 
Evekiel xvii. 


© This meaning might be doubted, but Kusl is the Egyptian designation for 
the Negros. 
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for the commentators. The Kushites were further identified 
with the Cussceans and Cassi of the classics," they were made to 
extend into Asia, and brought as far as the Hindoo-Kush. A 
brilliant French scholar, the Baron d’Ekstein, made himself the 
historiographer of this supposed Kushite race, and reconstructed 
their very imaginary empire? None of his suppositions or 
assumptions have been confirmed by the modern discoveries! 
An ingenious author wishing to support this theory on philo- 
logical grounda has gathered together all the geographical 
names having sounds more or less connected with Kwash.4 In 
this amusing enumeration is the name of the Hindu-Koosh, 
which, ag we know, means “the death of the Hindoo,” another 
name for “Hindu-Koh," “the mountain of the Hindu,” on 
account of the deadly influence of the climate on the Hindoo 
truders crossing it ; if-in the name of this mountain A’oosh were 
& proper nime, the whole word would have no meaning. The 
same author wishing to connect these Kushites with some real 
populations, looks to the Akkadians as their representatives, on 
the ground of a passage of Pritchard misquoted by M. Maspero ;* 
he does not seem, however, to have even understood M. Maspero, 
for this Egyptiologist considers the Kushites as the ancestors of 
the Semites, and classes the Akkndians under the convenient 


- name of Turanian. The desire to find Ethiopians in Asia has 


provoked the most surprising aberrations, When M, Dieulafoy 
sent to Europe the photographs of the representation of Persian 
soldiers found by him at Susa, the hasty examination of the 
photograph gave the impression that these soldiers were black 
skinned," though it was only the dark shadow on the photo- 
gtaph, and it was concluded that we had in this a representation 
of the famous Asiatic Ethiopians of Herodotus. But the chromo- 
lithograph RS eer: the report of M. Dieulafoy upset the 
existence of the black Ethiopians of Asia; the representation is 
in colour and leaves no doubt as to the skin colour of these 
soldiers being not darker than that of the modern Persians? 
The amusing part of this theory is that these very Ethiopians 


' In the classics we see alreedy the germa of this confusion, though I man 
inclined to believe that there are interpolations iy the text of Herodotus 
2 In the “ Athenwum Francais" Pi La Kevur Archéologique.” 
ma Oe v. 11-19 - chap. 10 of Genesis, ga ia taken nidey videnoe of the 
ushite empire in bre rau et likely « later inte: 
ylonian Record,” sa He ft 


4“ Oriental and Hab N forgot to give the names of 
aia African populations which are certain! y more Kush (black) than thos 


* The pomeege sage of Pritchard's “Physienl History of Mankind," vol. ii, p. 44, 
refers to tha modern Nubian of Poet RE es 3 ie OCIS PEE 60. SAE Bhp 
consider the Akkadian n black skinned pop 

® “The Academy," July 24th, 1886, | 

7 “Fouilles de Suse," campagne de 1985-6, Rapport, Paris, 1557. 
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or Kushites, if we are to believe Brugsch Bey, spoke a language 
related to neither Hamitie wor Semitic dialects, but a language 
related to the Nubian, consequently a Negro language.* . 

In conclusion it may be safely stated that the word Kush is 
the Egyptian denomination for the Negroes; that it was used by 
the writer of the tenth chapter of Genesis to designate popula- 
tions of the south; that the Ethiopians of the Greeks were 
Neeroes; and that it was extended to populations to the south 
of Egypt? (Abyssinians) ; but that the Kushites or Ethiopians 
never extended into Asia, 

I must apologise for having given so much attention to this 
point, but lately this Kushite theory has been revived and 
threatens to invade classical books, and I wish to show that the 
whole of it is built upon assumptions supported by a few 
similarities of names, a few misunderstood passages in the classics 
and in the Bible, and « few distorted facts. 

Before trying to explain how these populations came to be 
distributed, and which was their relationship, we may ask: what 
is a race? 

Many classifications have been proposed to distribute the 
whole of the human race in groups, but we may say that they 
are all very unsatisfactory. 

The ced ders has been of course the philological classifica- 
tion, especially since the discovery of the relationship of the 
Indo-European languages. When philologists had separated 
the Aryan and the Semites, they failed to effect a satisfactory 
crouping of the other languages. 

The anatomical classification is not much better, as we find in 
the same population long and short heads, fair and black hair, 
short and high stature, &e. 

A-tnoral usaifination has been proposed, but this is variable, 
as it is rather difficult to ascertain the intellectual capacities of 
@ population. 

The geographical appears in many cases the best, as the people 

up themselves often according to the conveniences of the land? 
and it is a fact that in most cases the racial divisions answer to 
the #eological constitution of the soil. 

The inevitable conclusion is that all these data, insufficient 
when isolated, ought to be studied together, and all taken into 
account in order to determine the characteristics of a race. 


1“ Eerpt under the Pharoahs,” first ed., vol, i, p. 273, ef seq. 

2 ‘The name of Kushor Ethiopia became so much associated with the country 
at the couth of Kgypt that it was used to designate Abyssinia ; that is how the 
word Ethiopinn is now used for the Semitic language of Abyssinia. 

3 In Feonce after the invasion of the Barbarians the various populations 
settled themselves according to the natural geographical divisions. 
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There are no pure races, or rather we ought toacknowledge that 
a race ia the result of crossings and of many influences.’ 

“Thave not spoken of the traditional or historical evidences, 
In many cases history enables us to determine the formation, 
and the development of the race; for instance, the modern 
nations of Europe have been formed in historical time. We 
must always proceed, however, from a starting point, and admit 
the existence of certain races from the crossings of which the 
new ones were evolved. 

In the particular case of the races of the Babylonian Empire, 
the sar hongien traditions and historical documents enable ua 
to trace back the development and distribution of the various 
types found on the monuments. 

The first race, which inhabited all Western Asia, was the same 
short race, found everywhere, not only in Asia, but pretty well 
all over the world. Ita cad aariaape yh Roma have been noticed 
when speaking of the populations of Assyria, are more or less 
modified in various docatitien but though this race is easily 
nindified, it can always be recognise| by its general features— 
short stature, round head, low retreating forehead, and progna- 
thism. It is very likely that this is the race which the classics 
used to call autochthones, and which has received from modern 
writers the names of Turanians, [beriana, Ligurians, &v., all 
niore or less misleading, As it appears to form the lower 
stratum, so to say, of the human population everywhere, I pro- 
pose, until a better name is found, to call it the Grownd race, 

The presence of this race everywhere has not been specially 
noticed, though it is always mentioned in all ethnological papers 
of any importance. The type is not rare in Ireland? and 
Barnard Davis, in his “Thesaurns Craniorum,” gives charucter- 
istics which might be applied to the low race of Babylonia.* 

It is found also everywhere in Scotland with the sume chareec- 
teristic? In England proper it is rarer, but there are many 
evidences of its existence in former times!’ I have noticed it 
myself inva great many parts of France, and also among Italians 
of the North or of Sicily. Mr, Hyde Clarke noticed it in Asia 

: eee Ae Palys ee members show a certain likeness eren 

they di ~ ‘This general this fawily Iibeness, is the result 
of many infuences and ‘especially of moral and intellectual influences. The 

ueation of formation of new racea in North America has been touched by D. 

ilson in * Journ. Anthrop. Inst." vol. vill, j. 338, ef seg. 
aan: Beddoe, “The Kelts of Ireland," “ Journ, of Anthrop.,” No, 2, Ovtober, 


2 fdid., p. 118, 

4H. Peeeetay cn ee alia Anthropology of Scotland,” “ Anthro- 
a + D. Wilson, i Physical Characteristics of Ancient and Modern Celt,” 

Anthropological Review,” vol. ii, p. 52, ef seq. 
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Minor, but in Asia, as in the north of Europe, it has not been 
distinguished from the Tatars or the Finns; in fact some writers. 
gave to this race in England the name of Finnic.' I have not 
earried my inquiry into the American populations, but T have 
no doubt that this race would be found there* Neither is 
Africa any naa penal the Puls are everywhere accompanied 
by a low class of Negroes; and what has been called Helotts, 
tribes composed of people of a lower anthropological type, are 
not uncommon in Africa, 

‘A few weeks ago when Prof. Flower read his paper on the 
Akos, I was atruck by the sketch of an Akka exhibited; it 
offers the principal characteristics of my ground race, 

An important point to notice is that this race is everywhere 
found in an inferior social position, and it was equally so in the 
remotest age*; nowhere did it rise to the rank of a dominating 
or ruling race, but everywhere it accepted the yoke of the con- 
quering tribe invading its land. It is the race of the land, and 
aecepts every new master with a passive obedience, This 
explains why this race has no language of its own, for it accepts 
willingly that of its masters. 

lf I were inclined to theorise, I might suggest that this 
ground race is that of a previous geological period anterior to 
the age of the nobler races. But this would be nothing new, 
for it has already been advocated, and I leave it to others to 
decide, The only fact which interests me is the existence all 
over Western Asia of a low primitive race easily recognised by 
its physical and intellectual characteristics ; this is the ground 
race.” 

The second race, which came to disturb the primitive inhabi- 
tants of Syria and Mesopotamia, was that commonly called 
Semitic from the language it spoke, I had myself adopted this 
nume, but I must now reject it becanse this race had not the 
characteristics we are accustomed to attribute to the so-called 


i See the of D. Wilson, “ American Tlustrations of the Evolution of New 
Varieties of “4 Journ, Anthrop. Inst.." vol vii, p. S41. 


60, 
2 Some Piblical oe declare that the double crestion of man im the first 
and second chapters ot Genesis refers to the creation of two rages distinct, 

4M. M (" Hist, Ano.” p. 191) seems to admit the existence of a 
population before the arrival in Mesopotamia of what be calls the noble races, 

ut he falls into the same errors as most modern Assyriologiats in placing the 
Akkadians before the Semites, though from the very evidences of the fucte it is 
the contrary which happened. If the Akkadian invasion is to be identified with 
the Scythian one, the Semites certainly existed iously, for they were mude 
tributary for 1,000 years according to Justin 3). See my * Pre-Akkadian 
Sen ites” und “ Origin and Development of the Cuneiform Syllabary" in the 
“ Journ. of the “te 

+ Téid., p. 80, and all through the paper. 
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Semitic populations, taking for type the Jews. This race, as 
T have shown in a previons paper,' was originally from Africa, 
and acquired its special characteristics in Arabia Petra, where it 
seems to have made along stay. For this reason I propose to 
call it Sinaic, from the name of the mountain Sinai, os the 
Caucasian is called from the Caucasus. This name is of course 
provisional. The Semitic tongue was certainly its language, but 
its physique must be looked for not among the Jews, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and Syrians, but among the ancient Arabs as illustrated 
by the Assyrian monuments of which 1 have already spoken (fig. 
10 


). 

It has been noticed that by their peculiar geographical posi- 
tion the Arabs have preserved themselves comparatively purer 
thon any other Semitic tribe,’ and this appears to be true for 
the physique as well as for the language. From private enquiries 
of Arabs [ find that the ancient type, just referred to, is the 
prevalent one in Arabia. This type, therefore, I take as that of 
my Sinaio race. 

The third race which came to contribute to the stock of popu- 
lation of Babylonia, is that of the primitive Akkadiaus, and 
which I call provisionally Gurian. It is probable that the 
invasion of this people covered all Western Asin, that is, 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Syria’; at least, as we shall see, we 
detect its influence in all these countries. This race, after 
having affected the types of the other populations, and having 
contributed to form new races, appears to have melted away, 
and at later times is nowhere found pure. 

A fourth race which contributed to the formation of new 

is that represented by the two Armenian ambassadors, 
and which I propose to call Neiric from the name of Nairi, 
which designates in the Assyrian inscriptions the mountains of 
Armenia. As already noticed, the type appears at the time of 
Assurbanipal, when the Vannic language was still spoken. It is 
therefore probable that this Nairic race existed there in more 
ancient times, and it appears to have resisted all influences.‘ 


1 “Journ, Anthrop. Inst." “Origin and Primitive Home of the Semites.” 
Since this paper appeared the proofs in favour of my theory have increased 
tenfold; 1 have been able to connect the Semitic languages with those 
of Abyssinin (Agau, Falacha, &o. See “ Notes on Assyrian and Abkurtian 
Pronouns,” “ Journ. of the R.A.8.," vol. xvii, part 1). The Agaus of Lasta offer 
sie a the same type as the Arubs of the Assyrian monuments, regular und 


P fentures, &e. ; 
i Bee “ in and Primitive Home of tho Bemites.” Sayer, * Assyrian 
Grammar for mrative Purpeses.” Palgrave, “ Travels in Arabia.” 
© And perhaps also Asin Minor, ‘The origin and primitive home of the 
is unknown. foie suppose they came fre Ot Gulden a 
Media (Sayce, ibid., p. 13), others through Asia Minor (Pinches' “ Guile," p, 4). 
4 The Armenian type seems to huve a strong power of resistance, and maintained 
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These four races by their various crossings, which are in 
many cases attested by history, explain the existence of the 
various : exiilited on the monuments, and the formation of 
what I new races. 

The long-headed Babylonians are’ evidently the result of 
a crossing of the Gurian and the Sinaic. 

In the type of Marduk-nadin-akhe we have a crossing of the 
Sinaic and the ground race. 

In Assyria the Ninevite type appears to be the result of the 
erossing of the Gurian and Sinaic with a dash of Nairic. It 
may be that we have simply a modification of the Babylonian 
type (Gurian+Sinaic) through Nairic influence. It is from 

is influence’ that the Ninevites have acquired their so-called 
Semitic nose. The influence of the Nairic tribes may have 
been exercised through eariy conquest or merely through contact 
and intercourse, 

The low race of Assyria is the reault of the crossing of the 
Assyrian with the ground race. And it is to be noticed that 
the curved nose of the Assyrian is visible in some specimens. 

In Elam the mass of the population seems to have belonged 
to the ground race, It was subdued at an early period by 
the Gurinns or Akkadians, who introduced their language, a 
dialect of which became the tongue of Susa, and brought in the 
variations which we notice in the type. ) 

At a later date the Babylonian conquests and alliance bronght 
in some modifications, especially in the higher classes; but it 
may be said that in Elam the ground race type predominates. 

In Syria the mixture of races was, if anything, greater than 
Babylonia. I will speak first of the Jews. 

The very history of the people, as given by their sacred books, 
shows beyond any doubt, that they are not a pure mace. The 
belief in the purity of the Jewish race is one of these preju- 
dices which are repeated without trouble being taken to examine 
their accuracy. The Jews left Babylonia, under the leadership 
of Abraham, to escape persecution.’ They went northwards 
and made a long stay near the mountains of Armemia; that 
is how they acquired the special characteristics, noticeable 
especially in the form of nose and chin of some of them, 
iteelf sia og all accidents and influences (see “The Armenians of Southern 
India," by J. Shortt, “ Journ. of Anthropology,” 1870, p. 180). 

1 The partly Armenian look of the Assyrinn was detected by E. Knox in his 
ny ye the Assyrian marbles. “ Transactions of the Eth, Soc.,"" vol. i, p. 


ef 
2'Tt would require too muchi space to prove the paint now, but the fact of euch 
Persecution ts evident. ; 
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through Nairic influence.’ Many travellers and anthropologists 
have noticed the likeness of Armenians to Jews: their moral 
characters are also very similar.’ I do not speak of their 
common traditions, because these may be due to more modern 
intercourse, Once in Palestine, these Jews absorbed part of 
the native population. From Egypt they carried with them 
perhaps some Negrotic tribes, and thus was formed the type 
shown by the Jews of Lachish."| The Jews, however, always 
preserved two types, the one acquired by Nairic influence, and 
the other due to mixture with the ground race and other tribes 
of Palestine and Negroes from Egypt, The first type may be 
considered as forming the aristocracy; it is from this that 
would descend the Portuguese Jews, while the German Jews 
would come from the other.* 

The Phoenicians, as far as can be judged, were a race different 
from the Jews. They also offered two types, the first one the 
result of a crossing of the Sinaic with the ground tice, and the 
other the ground race modified by various influences—Negroes 
from Egypt, Gurians, é&e. 

The Hittites, judging from their own monuments, give a 
similar variety ; the type reminding us of Marduk-nadin-akhe is 
the result no doubt of a crossing of the Sinaic and the ground 
- race; the big-nosed race with developed prognathism, a mixture 
of Gurian with the same ground race. The Nairie influence is 
also noticeable in some cases. But the Gurian element is larger, 
it would appear, than in Assyria or among the Jews. The Jews 
in fact have very little Gurian blood. 

The Persians have a special type, and as they came late on 
the political scene they have had little, if any, influence on the 
population of Babylonia. Possibly before the conquest of 


' An Arab Jew (judging from his type no doubt, from pure Arab descent, but 
converted jo Judaism) osolaimed one day tome: “ Where hove the European 
Jews got their noses from!" The answer is simple; from i 

* In many countries of the East the Armenians hold the same position and 
tnke to the sume callings, as the Jews in Kurope. Seo J. Shortt, op. peat 
yeasts n general Jewish cast about their features,” he says, speaking of the 


2 Some travellers declare having found in Palestine » Jewish Negrotic tribe, 
which would have ane ps jtaelf through all the various dominations 
(* Trans, of the Eth. Soc,," vol. i, p. 223). 

4 Tf some people still believe in the purity of the Jewish race I would refer 
them to the paper of J. Beddoo in the “Trans, of the Eth. Soc.” vol. i, p. 222, 


et seq, 
tide ts Gio mood nomnnn: type: The Hittite types, ie., the types on the so- 
ealled Hittite monuments, have not been elaseed by anyone the ethnologist frm 
int of view, They vary very much according to the localities where they are 
‘ound. Tt is to be:regrested that tn manny eases the oopits oF the tnect iona 
oannot be as accurate t All the inscriptions have been collected 
together in the work of Rer. W. Wright," The Empire of the Hittites.” 
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Cyrus some Persians had penetrated into Elam and given birth 
to hybrid specimens, but this is still doubtful. e Persian 
type, judging from the Persian monuments, remained very pure 
till the fall of the Empire. 

There are two monuments of which T have said nothing, though 
they would be most important from an anthropological point 
of view, if we could have trustworthy copies of them. I mean 
the Buhustun inscription of Darius and the tomb of the same 
King at Naksh-i-Rustam. In the first, the portraits of the 
captive Kings brought before Darius must give some idea of the 
types of the countries. In the copies published we can only 
notice the special dress of each figure,’ but the type is too muc 
Enropean to be trusted, and the variations in the drawings prove ~ 
their inaccuracy” The other monument would be more impor- 
tant, still, for it gives, as is stated in the inscription, the repre- 
sentation of all the populations submitted to Darius, but in this 
case the copies cannot be trusted. In the drawing of Flandrin*® 
we can detect the representation of the Negro, but for the other 
figures the type cannot be detected with certainty. I have 
been therefore obliged to neglect these two important documents. 

Mr. R. Poole terminated his paper by expressing the wish that 
something might be done to secure to science accurate copies of 
the types on the Egyptian monuments. Thanks to the support 
of the Institute, his wish has been fulfilled. 1 will venture to 
express a similar wish with respect to the monuments [ have 
just mentioned. Could not something be done to obtain accu- 
rate copies or casts of these representations ? 


Deseriplion of Plate VI, 
Profiles from the Assyrian and Babylonian Monuments. 


Fig. 1. Head of an early king or patesi, from a bronze head 
, found at Tello by M. de Sarzec, and now in the Louvre, 
Fig. 2. Head of a man of the lower class, of same period ag 
fiz. 1, from a rough outline drawing in intaglio on stone, 
from afragment found at Tello by M. deSarzec, and now 
in the Louvre. 

Fig. 3. Portrait of Hammurabi, King of Babylon (about 2000 
B.¢.), from a stele now in the British Museum. 


1 ‘The costume of the Sakian leave no doubt os to his nationality. 

2 It is sufficient to compare the copy given in the “ Journal of the R.A.S.” 
with that of Flandrin to be convinced that none are accurste. 

2 Te would appear that the French artist had in view only the artistio sido of 
the monuments, and the types of the figures cannot be trusted. All the monu- 
ments of the Porsian kings have been photographed by the German mission, but 
so badly that the figures of (he tomb of Darius cannot be even guessed. 
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Fig. 4. Portrait of Marduk-nadin-akhe, King of Babylon (about 
1100 8c.) from a-boundary stone now in the British 


Museum. 

Fig. 5. Head of a Babylonian soldier fighting in the ranks of 
the Ninevite army (about 650 B.c.), fram a bas-relief in 
the British Museum. 

Fig. 6. Head of an Assyrian king, from a bas-relief in the 
British Museum. 

Fig. 7, Head of one of the Assyrian king's attendants, from a 
bas-relief in the British Museum, 

Fig. 8, Head of an Assyrian of the lower class, time of Senna- 
cherib, from a bas-relief in the British Museum. 

Fig. 9. Heal of one of the Armenian ambassadors visiting 
Assurbanipal during his campaign against Elam, from a 
bas-relief in the British Museum. 

Fig. 10. Head of an Arab prisoner, time of Assurbanipal, from 

, a bas-relief in the British Museum. 

Fig. 11. Portrait of Te-umman, King of Elam, killed by Assur- 
hanipal, from a bas-relief in the British Museum, 

Figs. 12 and 13. Heads of Elamite soldiers fighting against 
Assurbanipal, from « bas-relief in the British Museum. 

Fig: 14, Head of one of the Jews taken prisoner at Lachish by 

Sennacherib, from a bas-relief in the British Museum. 

Fig. 15. Head of a Persian soldier, from the representation on 
enamelled tiles found by M, Dieulafoy at Susa, and now 
in the Louvre. 


Discvssrox, 


Mr. Prscnes snid that though one of the purposes for which he 
had attended the meeting was to hoar Mr. Bertin's most interesting 
aper, yet he must admit that he could throw but little additional 
fie upon the subject of the races of the Assyrian monuments, He 
had, it was true, paid attention to the question of the races 
delimeated on the bas-reliefs, but he had no theory of his own to 
advance concerning them. Mr, Bertin had spoken in his lecture of 
the types of the Jows exhibited on the monumenta, one—that of the 
tribute-bearera of Jehu—being a pure Semitic type, and the other 
—that of the captives of Lachish—being apparently much lower in 
the scale of intelligence, Now it was to be noted that examples of 
these types were to be met with at the present day, even that low 
type of the captives of Lachish, Bice: naturally this was very 
rare. The tribute-bearers of Jehu, with their bent forms and their 
tribute (carried, in the case of some, in bags over their shoulders) 
reminded one of the now tather rare Jewish old clothes men, whom 
we used to see about the streeta of Londen. Tt was true that tho 
tribute-bearers were dressed differently, and wore boots with 


turned-up toes, but the type was practically the same. It was to 
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be noted, however, that the Arabic Jews, according to » gentleman 
of that race, from Bagdad, whom he knew, were of « different 
type from those of Europe generally, and did not show to a so 
marked degree the hooked nose which was their most prominent 
and distinctive feature. The Jew(from Bagdad, to whom ho res 
ferred, had a rather narrow face, 4 narrow but high forehead, and 
4 nose which, though long, waa only slightly hooked. Another very 
interesting type which Mr. Pinches had come across was that ex- 
hibited by the murderer Marks, a picture-frame maker with whom 
he had had dealings. Marks was a short man, rather swarthy, 
with high cheek-bones, broad nose, and curly hair. With but the 
very slightest modification—a mere rounding-off of the features— 
this was the very type of the captives of Luchish on the Assyrian 
bas-reliefs—Mr, Bertin's “low type." 

‘The Assyrians, as represented by themselves, were certainly of a 
different type from the other Semitic races, They seem to have been 
of ordinary height, thick-set and muscular, The face was, asa rule, 
round and foll. The eyes were large and overshadowed by beetling 
brows, well arched. The hair, both of the head, brows, and beard, 
was jet black, The nose, however, was, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting portions of their physiognomy, for it seems not to have 
been of the same shape as that of any other of the Semitic races, 
but to have had a longer depression between the eyes, and a more 
graceful rounding off at the tip, Judging from observations which 
he had made, Mr. Pinches thought that this feature of the 
Assyrians was the result of the intermingling of two races, one 
having a curved and the other a comparatively ztrnight nose, in 
neither case, however, very long. lt was such ns might be 
expected from the union of, say, an Aryan and a Semitic race. In 
conclusion, Mr, Pinches said that he was of opinion that there was 
nothing so good as actunl observation of the races and types now 
on the spot, and he recommended the subject to anyone who 
might have an opportunity of travelling in the East. Ho himself, 
staying constantly in England, could do but little in the way of 
comparison with the living representatives of those ancient rades, 
but what littl he had observed had been most interesting, and 
would not, he hoped, be without ita value. In anawer to a question 
by the President, Mr, Pinches said that he had not noticed, in the 
Armenians he had met with, that the upper lip was particularly 
short, but his attention had not been called so much to that 
fentare as to the general type, which, in one case, coincided 
exactly with that shown on the bas-relicfs of the time of Assur- 
bani-ipli, or Assurbanipal, king of Assyrian, 667-26 n.c, 

Mr, A. L. Lewis referring to Mr, Bertin’s statement that the 
figure of the King was Ciaity more carefully exeented than other 
figures, asked whether he thonght the representation of kings were 
intended as portraits? This appears to be the case with many of 
the Egyptian sculptures and paintings (as shown by Mr, Petrie’s 
photographs, &c.), but so far as he had himself observed there was 

, <n ‘ K2 
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not much individuality abont the Assyrian sculptures. Mr. Lewis 
also asked whether Mr. Bertin had compared the Assyrian repre- 
sentations with the Egyptian representations of the Khita, Arab, 
Syrian, and other tribes, against whom both nations had warred, 
and, if so, how far he had found them to correspond ¥ 


The AvrHor in reply, said that the observations of Mr. Pinches 
tended, to a great extent, to confirm his explanation of the forma- 
tion and development of the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Jewish, or 
so-called Semitic, races. The Armenian, or Nairic type, is most 
persistent; the Armenians themselves appear to be a non-Aryan 
population, who have adopted an Aryan language; their contri- 
Sation to the Assyrian or Ninevite type is evident, but it is nbsent 
in the Babylonian. The Aryan race did not appear in Mesopo- 
tamia before Oyrus; therefore it cannot have had any influence on 
the formation of these types; what Mr. Pinches attributes to 
Aryan influence is due to that race, which is called in the paper 
Sinnaic, and which must have been the Semitic-speaking population 
before the Akkadian invasion. 

In answer to Mr. Lewis, the author stated that a careful examina- 
tion of the Assyrian scalptures shows that the representutions are, 
as in Egypt, undoubtedly portraits; if this does not appear at first 
sight it 18 on account of the strong family likeness of all the 
Monevites. Mr, Bertin added that, in order not to unduly extend 
his paper, he had confined himself to the Aasyrian and Babylonian 
monuments; he did so, especially ns the question of the Egyptian 
representations had been already discussed by o competent 
Egyptologist. 


———===—=== 


Mancn 27x, 1888, 
Feancrs Gaurox, Esq., F.RS,, President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the Inst meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :-— 


For tae Lroragy. 
From the AvtHon.—The Tahiti Archipelago. By Baron Anatole 


von Hiigel. 
—— The Tuamotn Archipelago. By Baron Anatole von Hiigel. 
— Ser la fneon d'étudier une shi de criines Tapree 
Topinard. M. le Dr. Vietor Jacques. 
—— Antropologia Fisica della Fuegia. Pel Prof. Giuseppe Sergi. 
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From the Avtnor.—Evolozions Umana. Pel Prof. G. Sergi. 

From the Socterr.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No, 263, 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos, 1943, 1844 

—— Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
1887. Nos. 1 and 2. 

—— Bulletin de In Société de Borda, Dax. 1888 Premier 
Trimestre, 

—— Mittheilungen der Niederlausitzer Gesellachaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie und Urgeschichte. 4 Heft. 

—— Mittheilungen der Kais. Kunigl.-Geographischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien, 1887, 

From the Eprron.—Nature. No. 960, 

— Science. Nos. 265, 266, 





Dr, E, I}. Tyton read extracts from a aper “On the Akkas,” 
by Sir Richard Burton, K.C.M.G, € communication was 
illustrated by several photographs, including those of the Akka 
boys brought to Europe by Miani, Dr, Tylor, in commenting 
upon the paper, said that in the spring of 1881, four years 
after Sir Richard Burton's visit, he passed through Verona and 
called on Count Miniscalchi, in whose household the two 
“Miani” Akkas were living, evidently happily. They scarcely 
seemed to have grown, and the pooeeeny (sent by Sir HK. 
Barton) continued to give a good idea of their appearance. Dr, 
Tylor confirmed the description of their complexion as deep 
brown, negroid, quite unlike that of the Bushmen, with whom 
no one who had seen them could confound them. He brought 
away specimens of their hair, spirals of negro type. 


M. Hennt Steet, of Brussels, exhibited a number of illus- 
trations of prehistoric antiquities found by himself and his 
brother, M. Louis Siret, during their explorations in the south- 
east of Spain, 


The Eanty AGE of Mert in the Sovra-East of Spars, 
By MM, Hewrt and Lovuts Strer. 


[Wim FLare vit] 
SPAIN offers a great field for investigations in prehistoric 
archeology ; and the scarcity of researches made in this country 
is the more to be deplored, inasmuch as we Icok to Spain, on 
account of her geographical position and of the natural riches of 
her soil, for the solution of many prehistoric mysteries as yat 
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unravelled We. cannot fail. to perceive the part which. this 
country must eventually play in the solution of these 
questions, nor to. lament that she should be so much behind 
other countries in the great scientific movement which has in 
eo Sa thrown so much light on primitive civilisation. 
* It fell to our lot to: make a sojourn of eight years in the south- 
east of Spain, Our profession as engineers enabled us to traverse 
in all directions a large extent of the provinces of Murcia and 
Almeria, We took advantage of this circumstance to search for 
tlie remains of those who had inhabited the country before the 
historic period. : 

The suceess which rewarded our labours was beyond all 
expectation. We explored a strip. of coast 75 kilométres long, 
between Cartagena and Almeria, penetrating occasionally into 
the interior to a distance of 35 kdlombtres from the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

“In this district we explored about thirty stations. The 
discoveries we made show three perfectly distinct epochs. The 
first: belongs to the Neolithic age. The second to a period of 
transition in which stone materials are in a great majority, 
although mixed with bronze ornaments and instruments of pure 
copper, while the third showed a civilisation of the most 
advanced type, characterised by special customs and new 
developments, stone being no longer employed except for 
restricted uses; copper being used more than bronze in manu- 
facture of weapons and tools; the use of iron, however, was 
unknown, neither were there any coins or inscriptions. We will 
int out the most noticeable features of each of these 
first offered us fifteen stations, situated on elevated plains. 
AE pg i ae met ‘ling are found either on the surface of the. 

il, di in tilling, or at.a slight depth in the bed of 
Vegetable soil, mingled with carbonised seek 

One station, esehad hone us several centres of habitations 

lackish soil filling a roughly polygonal space dug 

into the ground to a depth of about 40 centimétres, and some- 

times surrounded by stones forming a rude wall. In this 

d there lay various objects used by the ancient in- 
itants and remains of their food, 

In industrial products we must distinguish three classes— 
those of stone,- of bone and shell, and those of pottery. 
The stone objects are flint materials, polished axes generally of 
diorite, broken rings of marble, and perforated discs of stone and 
~ The. flints are remarkably small in some of the 


stations : Aarne Seb eC, 8 IRE in the manufacture, 
but the intentional forms of the prehistoric tools, produced by 
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careful chipping, are easily observed in them. We see knives 
or flakes, both chipped and polished, nuclei, scrapers, piercers, and. 
arrow-heads.. These last are small flints of a more or less 
trapezoidal shape cut from the flakes. The flint is, probably, 
found in the country itself. The small tools have as yet been 
little studied ; M. Cartailhac has found them in the P 
kjoekken-moedding ; some have also been found in the dolmen 
of St, Laurence (Lower Alps), in the Abruzzi, and quite 
recently in Belgium. The lished axes are almost always of 
diorite, this stone in the country. We possess 
certain series classified according to the state of workmanship ; 
they are of all dimensions, from 4 to 30 centimétres in 

The stone rings, of which fragments have been found, have 
been produced by rubbing; they were ornaments, bracelets, or 
pendants. The bone instruments consist of only a few pins. 

The taste for personal ornaments was already highly developed 
among these peoples, as shown by numerous beads of steatite 
and shell, and by the scallops worn or perforated in order to 
make bracelets or pendants. The steatite beads are cylindrical 
in shape, or like a truncated olive, the perforation being effected 
from one side only, or from both. 

Those made of shells have been obtained by dividing the 
TE pe persion 

y rubbing, and rounding off ‘ y, bori 
the reg with flint awls. os fe at 
interesting disco $ ena us to give an exact 

account sh alas icosenns..we found in a little cave an urn of 
baked clay, elegant in form, though made in a primitive fashion; 
on its surface it bears ornamentation consisting of dots and 
lines ; it is furnished with three flattened handles ; in the earth 
which filled it, we found some entire sea-shells, fragments 
detached from other shells testifying to a commencement of 
work; small flakes of flattened shell, worn by rubbing, and 
more or less rounded ; others already perforated; lastly, some 
beads letely finished and ready for stringing; there 
were Sis all: gheut-ab. baeds, aca -Rabphel sad the ire ace 
finished. Next to this gradual series of ornaments in different 
stages of finish, we found flint nuclei, flakes that had served to 
divide the shells, and piercers for drilling the holes The 
Uninterrupted succession of the different stages, from the raw 
material to the finished bead; the implement and the fint 
block from which it had been extracted—all were represented 
here. The same vase also contained a beautiful hatchet made 
of Soe stone. are 
In order to make pendants, scallops perforated near the 
hinge were used, or pieces of the edge of this shell; we possess 
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more than thirty of these fragments shaped like crescents per- 
forated at each end for suspension; about twenty entire bracelets 
obtained by rubbing away the centre of large scallop shells, and 

Samy Og panies of fragments of ornaments of the same class, 
Up the present these ornaments have beén very rare in 

lections. We possess, also, a very singular object of this 
period, made of carved slate ; it is in the form of a cross. 

We will not enter into details about the pottery ; but will 
only say that we discovered a great inequality in the nature of 
the paste as well ag in the care taken in making and firing the 
Vases ; We POSSESS & specimen representing the art of pottery in 
its most primitive state ; others, also rough, though better made ; 
lastly, some pieces showing a finish altogether remarkable for 
those early periods. 

The bead-makers’ urn does not appear to be a product of 
native industry ; it is too well made, and of an a form 
which we have not found in the succeeding 

Stations of this period have also supplied us with some pieces 
of pottery ornamented with dots and lines and some few dots; 
fragments of copper implements; these last objects belong, 
probably, to the metallic age. It is inferred that the same 
sites must have been inhabited for a long time, and various 
civilizations may have followed one another; but those in 
which no traces of metal have been met with are regarded by 
us as indicating an earlier period than those which contain 
metal. 

The mode of burial used at this period was by inhumation of 
several bodies im polygonal spaces enclosed by stones set 
in an upright position; the bodies were interred at a slight 
depth, with knives, arrow-heads of flint, and ornaments ‘foenad 
of steatite, beads, shells, or fragments of scallops; these orna- 
ments have already been described. 

We found seven of these graves; the number of skeletons 
varied from two to twelve or fifteen for each tomb; the bones 
were almost wholly destroyed; we possess, nevertheless, a skull, 
all the upper part of which is in good preservation. 


Let ua pass now to the description of stations of the transition 
age. We explored seven of them. Their topographical situation 
is like that 0 of the preceding, from which they are distinguished 
by the following features :— 

1. The construction of actual dwellings bounded by walls of 
net cemented with earth, in which wood, reeds, and boughs 

a great part, 
i tia (taustion loll Gaoaniits “ob Bisesn-ask. heats. ob hava 
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3. Native metallurgy, smelting copper ore of the country in 
order to form tools in imitation of those of stone. 

4, Co-existence of incineration with inhumation, 

Thus, the man of that period constructed for himself a more 
secure and durable shelter; he protected it from the inclemency 
of the weather, from the wild beasts, and from his fellow-men, 
by actual walls which he raised with pebbles found in the 
torrents, and on mountain slopes; he bound these materials 
with earth; he covered his house with a roof formed of branches 
tied together with esparto, and overlaid with clay; and eu 
ported the roof with upright wooden props. We have been able 
to study these constructions even in their minutest details, 
thanks especially to the conflagration which destroyed them ; 
the fire has charred the posts and esparto cords, has calcined 
the mud in which we see the perfectly distinct marks of 
branches and reeds, and has sometimes vitrified the soil of the 
dwellings in which we discover beds of rubbish. Our investiga- 
tions brought to light numerous objects of daily use, 

We give a brief list of the principal discoveries. 

One hundred and fifty arrow-heads of flint, in which we find 
the greater part of the known neolithic types ; several speci- 
mens are very well finished. 

Two hundred flint flakes. These present nothing remarkable: 
several are chipped at the edges, 

Forty axes of diorite, polished. 

Many grindstones of various kinds of stone, used to pound the 


grain. 

About one hundred pina of worked bone, two of which are 
furnished with eyes; five bone tubes intended to serve as 
bodkin-cases, 

about ten horns of baked earth with a hole drilled at their 
extremity; clay-lumps slightly baked, oval in shape, pierced 
with holes in which one perceives the wear produced by the 
passage of a cord. 

Numerous fragments of pottery, with handles and ears, 
perforated and not orated, some whole vases showing a 
certain advance on the preceding age, although the wheel was 
not yet employed, 

Fragments of pottery encrusted with copper scori. 

Cereals, of which the form is rved by carbonisation, 

Bones of animals, among ‘hick those of the goat predominate; 
the stay and the boar are also found. 

Fifteen copper objects, formed of small pointed bars; one of 
wigan is still thrust into a bone tube which served as its 


Three flat axes of copper (PL VII, figs. 6 and 7); one of 
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them presents an edge slightly widened by hammering, and 
constitutes the transitiona] form between the two others, repro- 
ducing in a slightly modified form the stone axes, and also the 
type of the flat celts, which we shall find in our third period. 

This graduated series has seemed to us very important, 

Two triangular arrow heads of copper, without tang or 
barbs. 

_ A-knife blade, likewise of copper, flat, without rivets or holes 
for them, which makes us think that it was simply thrust into a 
wooden sheath, or even held in the hand. 

About ten. kilos of copper scoriw, and about an equal quantity 
of copper are, 

This ore was found in a heap, in the interior of a village; it 
was obtained from a copper bearing lode, situated a quarter of a 
league from the station ; it is a very ferruginous carbonate, 

Some little ingots of melted copper, irregular in shape, 

Seven interments of this ave have been examined, and both 
cremation and inhumation were employed, The ashes were 
deposited in urns of baked clay, having a flatter vessel for a lid; 
the urns themselves were placed in sepulehral chambers formed 
of slabs. The bodies that were simply interred had been placed 
by the side of the urns in the same graves. Near these remains 
we have again found oval bracelets of bronze, beads of bronze, 
limestone, and cornelian, 

The changes which appear at this period must be attributed 
to a foreign influence; we believe that a trading people will be 
found to have brought to the neolithic men of the south-east of 
Spain the bronze ornaments, as well as the rite of cremation, 
and at the same time taught them the method of utilising the 
copper ores of the country. The metallurgic attempts which wa 
discover would, therefore, be the first essays of the natives to 
cast copper instruments for themselves, in imitation of those of 
stone; which, however, are still in a greater proportion. 

_ ‘The art of reducing copper ores would not then be a discovery 
due to this civilisation, and with the first copper the first bronze 
appears, 


The third epoch, which we have called the metal age, 
presents the following characteristics :— 

1. Constraction of villages on steep rocks, protected naturally 
by their situation, and artificially strengthened in weak places 
by thick walls, made of stones cemented with earth, 

2. Discovery of the native silver of the Herrerias. his 
locality is situated in the centre of the zone where we found 
the most beautiful stations of this period, and where, a few years 
ago, silver was worked at a slight depth. 
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8. The use of the precious metal for manufacturing objects of 
ornament, and even weapons and tools. 

4. General employment of bronze and copper, the latter being 
much more abundant than the alloy: the use of flint is now 
confined to saws, for which it is better suited than metal. 

5. Disappearance of cremation. Interment effected in the 
floor of dwellings, a custom to which people resort on account of 
their great respect for the deceased and dread of an enemy ; 
people wished to shelter the graves in which ious objects 
were deposited from the profanations of an in , and the site 
of the villages was too small to make a cemetery apart. 

We have discovered fifteen stations which we attribute to this 
period, and have made very important and successful excava- 
tions in ten of them. We have been able in this manner to 
éollect very numerous data in regard to the construction and 
defence of these villages, and the funeral furniture of the graves 
excavated gave an enormous series of objects. 

We met in the excavations two classes of objects : some come 
from the rubbish of the dwellings which have been often 
destroyed by fire; others were deposited in the graves. We 
give a list of the former, which we will describe very briefly. 

Seven hundred saws of flint; they are coarse flakes, generally 
made of coarse-grained flint, which is very suitable for sawing ; 
these tools are often very much jagged at the edges, which are 
generally glossy with wear. Some were held in the hand, others 
rae for traces of a bituminous matter used for fixing the 
saw are still clearly visible. 

Two hundred whetstones. We thus designate certain rect- 
angular —— of schist, usually perforated at each extremity ; 
their length varies from 5 to 20 centimétres. A good many of 
them show the characteristic wear of their use. 

Forty polished axes of diorite; they are probably neolithic 
a sama rscear arenas ec ged gen 

veral hundred mill-stones for pounding grain; we found 
several pairs of stones.arranged exactly as they must have been 
employed. 

ts three hundred stones of various kinds, such as 
hammers, pestles, polishers, 

A large quantity of carbonised leaves, barley-coms and wheat 
and various fruits. 

Nine hundred tools of bone and ivory; the greater part are 
tapered pins, having served as bodkins or awls; there are also 
needles furnished with an eye, and instruments of unknown 


seidnausia tin number of sea-shells, some of them pierced ; 
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Several. hundredweight of baked earth: we have given this 
name to lumps of clay, generally not much baked, rectangular 
or round, 10 to 15 centimétres in diameter; they are drilled 
with one to four holes, which are worn away, almost always on 
Siteran they bably ha for stretchin 

our opinion must probably have served for stretching 
threads in weaving occupations: we have pointed them out 
already in the preceding period. 

Six moulds of sandstone for casting flat axes, knives, and bars, 
of which chisels, awls, &c., were made. 

About twelve crucibles of baked earth, having the form of 
flat cups, very thick. Copper scoriw and molten metal adhere to 
it, An analysis of one of these crusts proved that it was 
bronze. Some of the crucibles and moulds were collected into 
a sort of dark corner, covered with a rough arch of stones and 


Fifty arrow-heads of copper, the form of which varies from a 
simple flat lozenge-shaped plate to an arrow-head, tanged and 
b about two hundred small round or square bars and some 
chisels of copper and bronze. 

Knives and axes, of which we will speak again; these objects 
being more frequent in the burial-vaults. 
some fragments of pottery bearing ornaments of dots 
| incised ; and innumerable pieces of wares of all kinds. 

We will now say a few words about the burial-vaults. We 
excavated over 1,300 of them. The bodies were buried in the 
earth or in a naturally hilly spot, and were protected more or 
less by stones ; or they were introduced into a cist formed of 
six slabs of freestone or pudding-stone; or more frequently 
they were interred in a large urn of baked earth. 

To 1,300 burial-vaults there were 150 holes, 150 cists, and 
1,000 urns. The body was generally contracted so that the 
knees were drawn up to the chin; thus it is very exceptional 
that the tombs are more than one métre long. They were 
arranged in this way in order to save ground. 

It is likewise for practical reasons that urns were more 

ployed than cists, once the potter's art had obtained 

he develo t that we have discovered at this period, it may 

he believed that ums of baked earth were preferred to the cists 

made of slabs; as being easier to make on the spot, easier to 
, and taking less room. 

The form of the large urns is uniformly the same, and resembles 
that of an with the large end cut off and replaced by a 
funnel-shaped mouth more or less pronounced (V1. VII, fig. 3). 

. Those containing skeletons of children are probably domestic 
vessels which have been adopted for sepulchral use. They are 
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of various shapes. The smallest are not more than 20 centi- 
mnétres high. The particulars we have gathered concerning 
tg yo show compe d — Pi have been made without the 
help of the potter's wheel. @ paste is generally more or less 
of ; dark sea colour and very well baked. kay small frag- 
ments of stone are noticed in it, introduced designedly in order 
to prevent snag 

The largest of these tombs are 1°05 métres long, 60 centi- 
mitres in diameter in the centre, and 50 centimétres at the 
mouth. They are almost always placed horizontally, a slab of 
sandstone, schist, or gypsum being pee at the mouth to close 
them. In certain cases this closing been effected by means 
of another urn attached to the first mouth to mouth, or by means 
of a smaller vase. 

The burial-places were almost always filled with earth, the 
urns had become broken, and the pieces were sunk down in the 
earth, 

Tn some cases, however, the tomb was entire ; the urn, although 
broken, preserved its form, the pieces having remained in their 
place, The lid had been hermetically sealed, and by removing it 
we were enabled to see the burial-place just as the ancients had 
arranged it, 

The funeral furniture consists of tools, castings, ornaments, 
and bones of animals. We will say a word about each of these 
series of objects. 

The arms and the tools are more often of Be ae than of 
bronze, although those of bronze have the same shape as those 
of copper, Beside the men they placed a flat axe, a halberd or 
o sword, and a knife or dagger ; beside the women a knife and 
# bodkin. The flat axes have a rather wide blade, the sides are 
curved. We found about seventy, the specimens showing only 
& small rim obtained by hammering the side. The three hundred 
specimens of knives or poignards are flat blades furnished with 
rivets for fixing to the handle (Pl. VII, fig. 5). Their length 
varies from 4 to 22 centimétres. There are often some woody 
nem or pewlighed the Pope preserved by rote a incrusta- 
tion with copper salts. The same impregnation preserved 
pieces of linen-cloth which we have often found adhering to the 
weapons, The fibres which remain of the handle are parallel to 
the length of the blades or ig ique. The rivets are 
generally of the same metal as the blade. ir number varies 
trom 1 to 10. We possess eight knives with silver rivets. 

We have called by the name Aalterd a weapon of a particular 
kind. Its length is the same as that of the poignards, but the 
base is wider; the rivets are stronger; they have, besides, a 
strong central rib, and when fibres of the handle are preserved 
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they are to the length of the weapon, which 
shows a int aice ote distinct from that of the 
knives (PL VII, fig. 4). 

We possess about a dozen of them. The swords are blades 
55 to 65 centimétres in length, of the same shape as the 
knives; they are of bronze. Of these we found three. 

The borers are small bars, rounded and pointed at the ex- 
tremity, square and flat at the other end, on which fragments of 
woody fibre are sometimes found. We have several borers of 
which the wooden or bone handle is still well preserved. The 
graves have yielded two hundred borers, 

Gen speuking, the metal objects are greatly changed. 
The knives and ornaments no longer possess any metal; all 
have been changed into an oxide or a carbonate. The axes have 
resisted better, owing to their thickness. 

We shall say but a word or two on the pottery, so abundant 
and so beautiful, found in the sepultures. They are of several 
distinct types. The paste is generally black, and through it 
are scattered silvery Tel retaking ents of mica. It bears the traces of 
ai palaces and careful hing. The pottery is executed with a 

remarkable perfec tion, although without the aid of the 

potters wheel. forms are simple, yet elegant. We may 

y cite the cups with feet or pedestals (Pl. VII, fig. 1). 

This an is new in the first bronze age. We possess very 

beautiful and numerous ens. These cups are often broken. 

We have often met in the same tomb a larger and a smaller 

vase, Altogether we have collected over 1,000 entire pieces of 
pottery in the sepultures of this 

The ornaments are of various kinds: rings, bracelets, car- 
rings, necklaces, and diadems. 

The bracelets, rings, and ear-rings are formed of metal wire, 
more or less thick, rolled round once or one and a-half times for 
the bracelets and rings, and as many as eight times for the ear 
rings; these wires present a round section and are not at all 


ornamented, 

We have five hundred of these ornaments in copper, three 
hundred in bronze, eight hundred in silver, and eight in gold ; 
acs theve last there is a bracelet weighing 114 grammes, 

The diadems are all of silver; two of them are made of a 
98 pang 2 to 5 millimétres in: width, going round the 
‘ aay others have on “ng front es flower or 4 SEN TTY 
o te, a it can from fig. 2 
One of = toes was found on the skull of the woman who 
Wore it; lastly, the seventh is a metal band 30 to 32 millimétres in 
width, the two ends overlap to the extent of 18 millimétres, one 
end is cut square, the other rounded ; they are united by two 
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corre rivets; the circumference of the diadem is 537 milli- 
res; over the whole of its surface there has been traced an 
ornamentation consisting of a series of embossed dots made 
by Pegi the metal outwards. 

e beads number about 4,000, the greater part of 
which are made of ordinary Rreticgered cae are others of 

ious tine, copper, bronze, silver, gold, ivory, earthen- 
ran iaaanel The necklace beads and siascooneaaenn in 
general were richer in the women’s tombs than in the men’s, 
and those of the young women were richer than those of the 
old ones, The bones of animals placed near the deceased 
are almost always shin-bones of oxen; there are, however, also 
some graves with goats’ bones. These remains of food clearly 
point to the belief in a future life. About five per cent. of 
the total number of burial places contained two skeletons, one 
of a man and one of a woman, their interments being probably 
successive’ not simultaneous, 

It can be seen from this brief sketch what progress civilisa- 
tion had made; it had, however, to some extent freed itself from 
the foreign influence observed in the preceding period, and had 
come to an independent existence; this is seen by the return 
to inhumation ‘of the dead, by the absence of beads of hard 
stone and by the relative decrease in the number of bronze 
objects, compared with that of copper. 

We think, therefore, that these people attained of themselves 
to the brilliant social condition we have shown, and that the 
discovery of native silver was the motive which impelled them 
to construct real entrenched camps within which they erected 
their dwellings; having found these riches they had to protect 
the soil against covetous invaders, Intercourse and exchange 
with the importer of bronze must therefore have been very 
limited. This importation is extremely probable, since there is 
no tin ore in this country. 

The knowledge of silver by no means rendered necessary the 
metallurgy of lead and its desilverisation. 

lt is on account of the exceptional circumstances of this rich 
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country that we find this beautiful metal in the hands of a 
people who hardly knew anything of bronze, and were ignorant 
of writing and the use of iron. 

It is none the less true that we see them in possession of a 
highly organised civilisation, of which their respect for the dead 

ives a true index. 

The develo t of this civilisation could not have lasted 
long: it was destroyed by an enemy about whom our excavations 
have taught us nothing; we have only discovered the ruins, 

The third period of which we have spoken cannot have lasted 
very long; the weapons and implements would otherwise have 
been brought to a greater state of perfection. From calculations, 
based on mortality, the duration must have been from 100 to 300 


ites examine the other discoveries recorded in the Iberian 
Peninsula we find some resemblance between them and those of 
our two first periods; but the region in which the remains of 
our third civilisation have been found appears very limited. The 
native silver mines of the Herrerias are in the centre of this 
region, as one mightexpect. Besides our discoveries some others 
have been made in this country, by means of which we can trace 
the boundaries actually known of the region where these people 
had settled. Thus we find the following boundaries: on the 
east, the Mediterranean ; on the north, Cartagena and Puebla de 
ee Fadrique ; on the west, Caniles Alcidia; on the south, 
eria. 


Outside Spain we find some curious resemblances between the 
objects of our collections and those of M. Schliemann's dis- 
coveries at Hissarlik. This is the nearest comparison we can 
institute. 


Description of Plate VII. 


Fig. 1. Earthenware cup on foot, representing a type not pre- 
viously recognised among remains of the first bronze age, 

Fig. 2, Silver diadem with frontal ornament. A similar 

diadem was found round the skull of a female in one of the 
interments, 

Fig. a een sepulchral urn in coarse pottery, for containing 


Fig. 4. Bronze halberd, with six silver rivets. 

Fig. 5. Bronze poignard, or knife, with rivets. 

Figs. 6 and 7. Flat copper axes of the transition period between 
the neolithic and the early metal ages. 
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Apri 10th 1888, 
Francis Gatton, Esq., M.A, FBS, President, in the Chair, 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


The following presents were announced, and thanks yoted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Limrary. 


From the Avrnon—Notes and Observations on the Ewakiool 
our of Vancouver Island. By George M. Dawson, D.5., 

— Die Physiognomk. Von Hermann Schaaffhansen. 

From the U.S. Buesav or Eraxotogy.—Perforated Stones from 

California, By Henry W. Henshaw. 

— The Use of Gold and other Metals among the ancient 
inhabitants of Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien. By William H. 
Holmes. 

- Bibliography of the’ Eskimo Language. By Jumea Con- 

atantine Pilling, 

Bibliography of the Siousn Languages, By James Con- 
stantine Pilling. 

— Work in Mound Exploration of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
By Cyrus Thomas. 

From the Rorat Scormsa Grocrarneat Socretr.—The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. Vol.iv. No.4 April, 1888. 

. From the Ayrmroro.oaiaan Soctrry or Wasnixorox. The American 
Anthropologist. Wol.i. No.l. January, 1888, 

From the | Freon Cron.—The Kssex Naturalist. Vol. ti. 
Wo, 3. March, 1555. 

From the Drurscure Gesentscoart riz Awraroro.oaie, Eraxo.oare, 
usp Urncesenicats.—Correspondenz-Blatt. I888. Nr. 2-4. 

From the Socrri Ivanmwa pt Awrropowogia, Etxonocia, £ 
Patconogia Companata.— Archivio per l'Antropologia e la 
Etnologia. Vol, xvii. Fas, 3. 

From the Asgociatioy.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol.x. Nos. 3, 4 

—— Journal of the East Indin Association. Wol. xx. No. 1. 

—— Journal of the Roynl Historical and Archeological Association 
of Ireland. Vol. viii. Nos. 73, 74. 

From the Socrery.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos, 1545, 


1E46, 
— Proceedings of the Royal Geogmphical Society. Vol. x. 
No. 4, 
—— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1887. Nos. 9, 
10; 1888, OD. 1. 
VOL, XVUL L 
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From the Socrerr.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Nos. 276, 278-280. 

ester do la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Mosoon. 

88. No.1. 

—— Bulletin de la Société Neuchateloise de Géographie. Tome 
iii, 1887, 

ees? the Eprror.—Journal of Mental Science. New Series. 
Yo. 1092. 

— Nature. Nos. 961, 962. 

—— Science. Nos. 267, 268. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos, 339, 340. 

—— American Antiquarinn. Vol. x. No. 2. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. xxxv-xl. Tom. xli, Nos. 1-14. 


CartaIn SrracHan exhibited a Papuan boy, and described 
the circumstances under which he was brought from New 
Guinea. 


The Secrerary read a paper on “The Early Age of Metal in 
the South-East of Spain,” by MM. Henri and Louis Siret, which 
is printed above at p. 121. 


Mr. J. Attew Brown exhibited a collection of small stone 
implements, and read the following paper :— 


On Some Swati Hicuty Srectauzep Forms of STONE 
Iuptements, found in Asta, Nortu Arrica, and Evnorr. 


By Joun Attex Brows, FR.GS, GS, &e. 


Dvrive the past five or six years a large number of small imple- 
ments formed of agate, jasper, chert, and flint have been 
found in India, Syria, Southern Europe, Africa, &c., to which I 
wish to call attention for the purpose of ascertaini whether 
they have been met with in the British Isles and other places 


*these dimi hight 

diminutive instruments, so hi specialized in form, 
have Prenekt eatheoholegits, and 
they have been described and in papers and periodicals 
abroad, but notably in M. G, de ortillet’s very interesting and 
important magazine of anthropology, “ L’Homme ;” have 
not, however, met with the attention in this country I ink they 
deserve, nor have they, as far as I am aware, been noticed in 
British scientific serials. 


_ These instruments are of various forms which are 
found associated together, erescent, quadtilateral, scalone ant 


and he subsequently found them in 
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obtusely triangular, while others may be deseribed as thin, 
acute knifelets, very small spoke-shaves, &c, They rarely 
exceed five-eighths of an inch in length, and those of crescent 
shape very neatly worked on the convex side, and the long 
scalene and obtuse angle forms, as well as many of those of 
trapezoid shape, are often little more than half that size,as shown 
in the following figures, 





Saati Sroxz Ivrrements. (Natural Size), 
Dee heme Oar fo He indhyn Hills, Beghetbnnd, ond Buwlolband, 
Figs. 


&e. 

9, 11, ae and 14, from N Geo Oe (Aisne). 
10 and 15, from Hédouville (Seine et Oise). 

16, from Bethlehem, Syria. 


The whole series bears the impress of the same thought and 
dntestion om the part of the fabeicatoss as shows in the definite: 
ness which distinguishes the various forms, by the adoption of 
the same model and mode of producing them. 

Now when, as will be seen, these results are noticeable in 
specimens obtained in different localities, in a definite direction, 


particular has migrated west- 
ward in the direction in which they have been found. 

These i sti + onteparwrdlpbvag te nites, pom hee 
covered by Mr. A. CO. Carlyle, late of the Archwological Survey of 
India, in the wild country of the Vindhya Hills, Central India, 

adher localities. A vor 
L . 
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interesting collection of these objects with others of Paleolithic 
and Neolithic age, and early Buddhist relics was exhibited by 
him last year at the Royal Albert Hall,—the result of twenty- 
five years of exploration and hard service. 

Mr A. C. Carlyle found all the varieties of these small imple- 
ments by hundreds in caves and rock shelters in places very 
difficult of access to the ordinary traveller, alao below the 
northern scarps of the Vindhyas in Bundelkhund, Mirzapur 
District, and Riwa, He met with similar forma (crescents and 
others) rather larger and much more coarsely worked south of 
Kalinjar, in the nullas of the Paisani River, Naro Hill, and 
Patar Kachir, and also on the low ground of the Banda District, 
from which latter locality Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnae also obtained 
them, The small instruments are described by him and figured 
in a paper entitled, “Stone implements from the North-West 
Provinoes of India,” Calcutta, 1883:* 

The most perfect specimens, according to Mr. Carlyle, were 
found in the eaves and rock shelters alluded to, where they 
occurred in abundance associated with larger chipped implements, 
flakes, and small cores of agate, &e., and under such conditions 
as to indicate that these sites had been inhabited for a long 
period, and that they had been oceupied as working places for 
the manufacture of these small instruments and others. It is 
worthy of note that polished or ground implements were never 
found associated with them. 

I may here mention that the late Colonel Ryder found a large 

number of small spoke-shaves (fig. 8) with small knives, cores, 
&c., of a similar character on the southern slopes of the hills 
overlooking the Narbudda, near Jabbalpur,' of which examples 
are in my collection; it is noticeable that these objects were 
found on the southern slopes of the hills, which are often eom- 
posed of alluvium, the northern flanks being now preferred by 
the people on account of the heat. It has been conjectured that 
these small cores when worked up to a point were used when 
fitted into bamboos, and eecured with gum or other substance, 
@S Spears. 
More interest, however, is attached to the caves and rock 
shelters at Marahna Pahifr (Vindhyas) from the fact that very 
rude pottery, roughly and simply ornamented by strokes, perhaps 
prodpeed with eal flakes, Pbhed down pieces of “Geru,” or 
red hematite from the laterite deposits, and also rounded stones 
for pounding this mineral into a pigment, were found associated 
with the instruments, 


' See “Some discoveries of worked flints near Tubbalpur in Central India," 
By Dr. J. Evans, * Proo. Soc. of Antiq," 2nd Series, Vol. ILL. 


 Foaeno® 5) The davalic Soeahjap Monge 
Use LM Gos 1) oun eal Oats 
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This fact is curious as it suggests the employment of some of 
the small sharp knifelets for tattooing, and that the paint made 
from the hematite may have been used to colour the punctures 
and incisions, 

Mr, Carlyle informs me that some few of the rudest aboriginal 
tribes of the wildest central parts of India still practise a 
modified and partial sort of tattooing, but only with deep blue 
or other dark or grey colour but never with red. Hindus use 
red and white, and sometimes yellow colours superficially with- 
out incisions which will wash off, as religious sectarial caste 
marks on their foreheads; these are the only instances, as far as 
I can learn, where such pigments are used either for embellish- 
ment or religious symbols in India now. 

On the walls of some of the caves at Marahna Pahir were 
rude drawings of men and animals painted in red, which were 
copied by Mr. Carlyle. These representations are of the usual 
child-like character which is seen in similar pictographs of 
savage races; they may be, judging from their appearance, the 
earliest efforts of these cave dwellers to write their thoughts. 

The upper stratum of the caves contained the crescents, trape- 
zoids, triangular forms, and thin delicate knifelets, but beneath 
it, separated distinctly by a line of stratification, were much 
older implements, and of much larger size, formed of indurated 
sandstone, quartzite, and chert. 

Small crescent and other implements of exactly the same 
types were found by Mr. Carlyle in some grave mounds ex- 
cavated by him, showing that probably the same people raised 
them who made the rude uncouth red paintings or pictographs 
in the caves and rock shelters, 

These peculiar instruments are different in shape and make 
from the usual objects of Neolithic work. They have been 
described in an article by M. Adrien de Mortillet (* L'Homme,” 
1884, p. 145), who says that the crescent instrument, the most 
marked form, has been found at Tunis by M. G. Belluci, and 
that the French soldiers obtained a quantity of them at Gabes. 
Mr. Haynes found them and some of the other varieties in Egypt, 
in fact they have been met with in all the north of Africa. 

They are not rare according to M. A. de Mortillet in Italy, 
and the rhomboidal flints of M. de Chierici he believes belong 
pore og the Bin ed by Sir Richard B 

Amo flint implements obtained by Sir Ri urton 
from Bethlehem, and and described in his paper, “On 
Anthropological Collections from the Holy Land (“ Proc. Anthro, 
Inst." No. 1, 1872) is the exact counterpart of one of the 
crescent instruments from India, and other places to be men- 
tioned: fig. 16 was found at Bayt Sahhr, a village a short 
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distance from apestien co ro Ngorr ira knife flakes, 
&c., all of which appeared to discoloured exposure or 
other canses, “on ee of chalky limestone with a drop of 
rock, and a bed of garden stuff to the north, while behind, or 
southwards, are of higher nd over which runs the 
d road to Bethlehem.” “Dr, - Evans says of this group of 
implements, in which opinion I concur, that the same forms 
are found “among the heaps of the south of France, and 
unless the associated fauna prove that such cannot be the case, 
they are doubtless of Neolithic age, and probably of much the 
same date as the instruments of similar character from Sinai.” 


France gers and y). They have been described 
by M. A. de Mortellet from Hédounville (Seine et Oise) figs. 
10 and 15, and also from near Coiney L’Abbaye, Canton de 
Fére en Tardenois (Aisne), figs. 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, where they 
were found by M. Emile Tate; these are all figured in “L’Homme” 
(of 25th August and 25th November, 1885). 

The series from Coincy L'Abbaye it would be difficult to dis- 
tingnish from those discovered by Mr. Carlyle in the caves and 
shelters + deny Vindhyas. " 

eatly worked triangular instruments of similar manufacture 
and others are now in the Musée Broca, collected by M. 
Fortoul from the dolmen of St. Laurent (Basses Alpes), and M. 
Cartailae has found in the kjoekkenmoeddings of Portugal 
small flint implements of trapezoidal form like No. 3. 

Lastly, M. Méréjkowski di near Kizilkoba in the 
Crimea a working place, where most of the varieties of these 
curious small instruments were well represented. (See “ Pre- 
midres recherches sur lage de la pierre en Crimée en Russe,” St. 
Petersburg, 1880). 

It is evident, I think, that these peculiar types of implements 
are of Neolithic age; the commencement of that period and the 
conclusion of the Palwolithic shows no definite line of demarca- 
tion in India. We shall probably, sooner or later, come to the 
conclusion that there is really no hiatus between them in 
Southern Britain ; in fact no very good reason has been given 
why there should be a gap. Recent discoveries show that some 
of the later Paleolithic forms closely approach earlier Neolithic 
types, as shown by many of the specimens found at Cissbury, 
and in the upper posits of some of the caves; we only require 
more evidence of the fauna which continued into early Neolithic 
times in Southern Britain to complete the bridge as Mr. Carlyle 
believes is the case in India, where, he says, the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic periods are connected, as fat as the types of the 
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implements go, by certain forms which appear to be intermediate 
and to which he has applied the term Mesolithic, 

In this connection it is worth noticing that two trapezoidal 
' Paleolithic implements, about 1} inches in length, were found 
in one of the upper strata of cave earth in Kent’s Cavern. They 
are described, and one of them is engraved, in Dr. John Evans 
elaborate work (“Ancient Stone Implements,” fig. 400), He 
says, “ both the two sloping ends and the short side are worn by 
use, while the long side is unscathed,” and he tells us he is not 
aware of this form of instrument having as yet been noticed 
elsewhere. 

Although some of the triangular flints may have been used as 
arrow points, many of them are too small for that purpose, and 
they differ in ene respects from Neolithic arrow-heads. More- 

y finished i 


over the less high peengeee chipped flakes of larger 
size, similar to those generally believed to have been used for 
ie arrows are associated with them in India and else- 
Ww 


It is not easy to determine the purpose for which the small 
crescents, trapezoids, scalene tri , the similar form rounded 
at one end a igs 5 and 13), and the long, thin, delicate knifelets, 
&c., all which are often beautifully worked with minute secondary 
chipping, were made, 

It has been suggested that some of them may have been 
employed for tattooing. There must have been other uses, 
however, to which the other forms were applied, and the large 
number found in certain localities in India, all worked on the 
models of the varieties shown in the drawings, points to the 
general ent of these instruments among the tribes who 
used them, and of the continuous demand for these objects. 

Whatever she per pones for which they were fabricated by the 
Indian cave dwellers and others, they clearly represent a special 
kind of industry, and it may ultimately be shown that they are 
the work of a particular race which, emanating from Central 
Tndia, migrated and out in a north-westerly direction 
through Syria to the Crimea, along the north and south shores 
of the Mediterranean to France and Po and is not im- 
probable that they will be found on the or in the latest 
river beds of Britain. 
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Arnin 247TH, 1888, 
Frayxcis Gauton, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and eigned. 


The election of Gronck Hoppmort, Esq., of 19, Nassington 
Road, Hampstead, was announced. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For rue Lisrary. 


From A. L. Lew, ng Antananarivo Annual and Mada- 
gascar Magazine. No. 4, Christmas, 1878. 

From the Avruon—Ueber die Zeit des ersten Anftretens der 
Bache in Nord-E und div Frage nach der Heimath der 
Arier, Von K. Penks. 

From the Mrrenent, Linrany, Guasoow.—Report, 1887. 

= = Yorxsuine Parvosoraicat Soctery.—Annual Report for 


From the Socrérf Arcnforocique, AGram.—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologiékoga Drudtva, Godinax. Br. 2. 
oe the Soctery.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos, 1847- 


848, 
Se of the Society of Biblical Archmology. Vol. x. 


From the Eorror.—Nature. Nos. 963, 964. 

— Science. Nos. 269, 270. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos, 341-345. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xli. Nos. 15, 16. 


The following paper was read by the Secretary :-— 


CamBripce ANTHROPOMETRY. 
By Joun Vexx, D.Se., FBS. 


A few years ago, Mr. Galton instituted a small anthropometric 
laboratory at South Kensington, during the time of the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. The principal results of the 
measurements carried out there, and which embraced 9,337 
serosa published in the “Journal of the Anthropological 

; , for February, 1885; and in June, 1885, Mr. Galton 
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was appointed Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, and chose as the 
subject of his discourse, the nature, ing and objects of 
the qnantitative estimate of some of the less commonly, and 
less easily, measured of the human faculties, In order to per- 

tuate such interest as was excited by the results of this lecture 

. Galton presented a set of instruments, similar for the most 
part to those which had been in use for South Kensington, to a 
small Committee at Cambridge, for corresponding use there. 
Some difficulty was experienced at first in choosing a suitable 
room in which the measurements could be carried out, as the 
University has but little available space, and unless some room 
could be found the position of which should bring the subject 
prominently under notice of the students, no very extensive 
results could be hoped for. At first the committee-room of the 
Union Society was put at our disposal, but this was not very 
long available, as some demur was made by the authorities there 
to the use of the room by undergraduates who were not mem- 
hers of the Society. After a time the library of the Philo- 
sophical Society, situated in the centre of the new museums and 
lecture rooms, was secured, and the measurements were taken 
there by Mr. White, the Librarian of the Society. The bulk of 
the measurements here discussed were taken by him. 

As regards the instruments themselves little need be said, as 
most of them were fully described by Mr, Galton (" Journ. 
Anthrop. Inst.” February, 1835). hey consisted of the 
fullowing :— 

1. For measuring keenness of eye-sight. This assigns the dis- 
tance to the nearest odd number (up to 35 inches) at which 
* diamond ” ie. that of the ordinary little shilling prayer- 
book, coul read, The power of each eye was separately 
ea (In the present case diamond numerals were 
use 

2. ron measuring strength of “pull.” The essential part of 
the instrument consists of two handles connected by an elastic 
spring. One is held in each hand, and they are then drawn 
apart as far as possible, by an action resembling that of an 
archer drawing a bow. The particalar exertion of force thus 
called for is, | apprehend, an unusual one for most persons at 
the present day, It produces the feeling, if I may judge from 
my own experience, of acting under very awkward circum- 
stances, and at considerable mechanical disadvantage. Perhaps 
the only familiar exertion of force which at all resembles this is 
that which we have to put out in drawing the cork from a 
bottle; but in this case the hands are held much nearer 


together. 
3. For measuring strength of “squeeze.” The essential part 
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Apri, 247TH, 1888, 
Francis Gatton, Esq., F.3.S., President, in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and zigned, 


The election of GrorcEe Hopptnorr, Esq., of 19, Nassington 
Read, Hampstead, was announced. 


The seth: presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors — 


For tue Linear. 


From A. L. Lewrs, Esq—The Antananarivo Annual and Mada. 
gascar Magazine. No. 4, Christmas, 1878. 

From the Avruon—Ueber die Zeit des ersten Auftrotens der 
Buehe in Nord-Europa und die Frage nach der Heimath der 
Arier. Won K. Penka. 

From the Mrrosent Linnary, Giascow.—Report, 1887. 

From ies Yorksume Purosornican Soow?ry,—Annual Report for 
IS57. 

From the Socréiré Ancnéorocigve, Acnav.—Viestnik hrvatskoga 
Arkeologi¢koga Druitvya. Godinax, Br. 2. 

From cae Socrety.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos, 1847- 
] r 


— Proveedings of tho Society of Biblical Archeology. Vol. x. 
Part i. 

From the Eprror.—Nature. Nos. 963, 96-4, 

—— Science, Nos. 269, 270. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos, 341-343. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Tome xli. Nos, 15, 16. 


The following paper was read by the Secretary — 


CAMBRIDGE ANTHROPOMETRY. 
By Joux Vewx, D.Sc, F.RS. 


A few years ago, Mr. Galton instituted a small anthropometric 
laboratory at South Kensington, during the time of the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. The principal results of the 
measurements carried out there, and which embraced 9,337 
persons, were published in the “ Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute,” for February, 1885; and in J une, 1885, Mr. Galton 
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was appointed Rede Lecturer at Cambridge, and ehose as the 
subject of his discourse, the nature, ‘gee ey and objects of 
the qnantitative estimate of some of the lees commonly, and 
less easily, measured of the human faculties, In order to par- 
petuate such interest as was excited by the results of this lecture 
Mfr Galton presented a set of instruments, similar for the most 
part to those which had been in use for South Kensington, to a 
small Committee at Cambridge, for corresponding use there. 
Some difficulty was experienced at firat in choosing a suitable 
room in which the measurements could be carried out, as the 
University has but Little available space, and unless some room 
eould be found the position of which should bring the subject 
prominently under As Heese of the students, no very extensive 
results could be hoped for, At first the committee-room of the 
Union Society was put at our disposal, but this was not very 
long available, aa come demur was made by the authorities there 
to the use of the room by undergraduates who were not mem- 
hers of the Society. After a time the library of the Philo- 
sophical Society, situated in the centre of the new museums and 
lecture rooms, was secured, and the measurements were taken 
there by Mr. White, the Librarian of the Society. The bulk of 
the measurements here discussed were taken by him. 

As regards the instruments themselves little need be said, as 
most of them were fully deseribed by Mr. Galton (* Journ, 
Anthrop. Inst,” February, 1885), They consisted of the 
following :— 

1, For measuring keenness of eye-sight. This assions the dis- 
tance to the nearest odd number (up to 35 inches) at which 
“diamond type,” ie, that of the ordinary little shilling prayer- 
book, could be read. The power of each eye was separately 
determined, (In the present case diamond awmerals wera 


2. For measuring strength of “pull” The essential part of 
the instrument consists of two handles connected by an elastic 
spring, One is held in each hand, and they are then drawn 
apart as far as possible, by an action resembling that of an 
urcher drawing a bow. The particular exertion of force thus 
ealled for is, I apprehend, an unnsual one for most persons at 
the present day. It produces the feeling, if I may judge from 
my own experience, of acting under very awkward circum- 
stances, and at considerable mechanical disadvantage. Perhaps 
the only familiar exertion of force which at all resembles this is 
that which we have to put out in drawing the cork from a 
bottle; but in this case the hands are held much nearer 
together. | 

5. For measuring strength of “ squeeze." The essential part 
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consists of two bars, some three or four inches apart, separated 
by o spring. They are squeezed together as close as possible 
and the result read off on a diagram. The power of squeezing 
thus Saree by each hand is indicated separately in our 
results. The instrament cannot be regarded as very accurate, 
since the shective range through which the muscles of the hand 
can thus work is but small, For purposes of intercomparison, 
where the same instrument is in use, this does not much matter, 
but one would have to be cautions in comparing the resulta 
obtained at Cambridge with those aysleciay ge obtained by a 
different instrument at South 

4. Head measurement. Two edie cone made by the Cam- 
bridge Scientific Instrument Company. One measures the 
maximum length and breadth; the other measures “ the maxi- 
mum height above the plane that passes through the upper 
edges of the orbits and the orifices of the ears.” The magni- 
tudes are assigned to the tenth of an inch. 

5. Breathing capacity. “A spirometer is used, made by a 
counterpoised vessel suspended in water. When the air is 
breathed into it through a tube, the vessel rises, and the ecole 
atits side shows the number of cubie inches of displacement. 
The person to be tested fills his chest and expires deeply tlirea 
or four times for practiced; then, after a few seconds rest, he 
tries the spirometer,” as described by Mr. Galton in the South 
Kensington records. 

6, Height without shoes. This is estimated from the mensure-. 
ment in shoes, deduction being made for the measured thickness 
of the heels, to the tenth of an inch. 

7. Weight, This is estimated, in ordinary indoor clothing, to 
a quarter of a pound. 

Altogether, therefore, it is seen that eleven distinct measure- 
ments are made and recorded of each person. 

When a sufficient number of results had been obtained to 
furnish a fairly stable basis of experience I was requested. by 
Mr. Galton to undertake an analysis of them, and a comparison 
of their general outcome with that of those obtained by almost 
identical instruments at South Kensington. © Before proceeding 
to do this one or two general remarks must be made, In the 
first place, then, though the actual number of results may not 
be very large, they are really, for purposes of statistical accuracy, 
much more extensive than they may seem to be. This is owing 
to the homogeneousness of the class of persons here represented. 
At South Kensington more than 9,000 persons were measured ; 
but then these included not only both sexes and very viriows 
ages, but the subjects of them belonged to widely different pro- 
fessions and social ranks. To any one who knows the compo- 
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sition of the English Universities it need hardly be remarked 
that the overwhelming majority of the students there belong to 
what may be called the upper professional and gentle classes ; 
and to any one who knows anything of the elements of statistics 
it need not be added that the more homogeneous our class the 
smaller the number of instances required in order to establish any 
conclusions referring to that class. 

The subjects of measurement mostly belonged, as just re- 
marked, to the upper professional class. They had, therefore, in 
most physical respects been made the most of, ic, they had 
always been well fed and clothed, and had started well by being 
the progeny of parents who had mostly for some generations 
enjoyed the same advantages. They may therefore be supposed 
to represent as good a type physically as any class of English- 
men, under existing social circumstances, can be expected to 
ahow, 

The principal interests of the results now in hand, however, 
depend upon the conclusions that can be drawn about the in- 
tellectual characteristics, and the correlation of these with the 
physical. Any classification of this sort has not, T believe, been 
attempted before, at any tate on any similar seale, nor is it easy 
to see under what other circumstances such a classification could 
_ be carried out, If any one will reflect for a moment upon the 
varnencss with which the terms “clever” or “able,” &e, are 
applied to human beings, and upon the abundant sources of bias 
and confusion which attend their application, he will recognise 
at once that it is no easy thing to make even a rude division 
founded on intellectual characteristics. Some kind of objective 
standard, ic, one about which no dispute can be raised, must 
be employed, or the results would be comparatively worthless. 
Something might possibly be done in this ware by comparing, 
say, the privates in the engineers (who ‘are all, I believe, re- 
quired to have learnt some trade) with those im an ordinary 
infantry regiment; or by comparing the foremen in workshops 
with the common workmen, But even in these cases the in- 
tellectual qualification only enters slightly and indirectly, and 
as one out of a variety of elements. 

At Cambridge no difficulty was felt on this score, and all 
that was required was some trouble on the part of the tutors 
of the various colleges, who all most kindly gave me their 
assistance, A three-fold division was adopted, distinguished 
here as A,B, and C. By Ais meant a first-class man, in any 
Trines examination, or oné who is a scholar in his college. By 
B is meant all the remaining “honour men,” and by C those 
who may be called “ poll-men,” ¢«., candidates for the ordinary 
degree. The “plucked” men, of course, if any such presented 
themselves, fell into this category. 
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Every Cambridge man will be able to appreciate the value 
which ought to be assigned to such a distinction in respect of 
acenracy and general significance. Tut for the benefit of others 
a few words of explanation may be added. Lists were drawn 
up of the men who had been measured, separated according to 
their colleges,and the tabulation of them was obtained from the 
tutors. Of course, in the case of graduates, the grounds of 
distinction were simply a matter of fact; but in the case of 
those who had yet to take their degree, an estimate had to be 
made, Bot in these days of much examination, and with the 
thorough knowledge possessed at present by most of the tutors 
as to the capacity and attainments of them pupils, very little 
hesitation was felt in the distribution of the characteristic 
marks. Had the decision been left to a Jury of the men them- 
selves, the results would have been almost the same: indeed, if 
each man had undertaken to Inbel himself, it is not likely that 
any difference would have been produced sufficient to have any 
serious effect upon an average. 

The question of the general significance of this decision is a 
somewhat different one. I do not want tooverrate its importance, 
but it seems to me about as good as any such intellectual teat can 
be. The modern Triposes, or honour examinations, are numerous 
and various, and give an opening to every kind of capacity and 
attainment. The only defect entailed in such a method, and it 
must be admitted that it is an unavoidable defect, consists in 
the fact that a certain proportion of men of equal capacity with 
the most successful fall into the ranks of the non-reading, owing 
to indolence or counter attractions of other kinds, or occasionally 
from ill-health, This must be allowed for what it is worth. 
But to any one who is inclined to underrate the value of such a 
distinetion, I would ask, where else can anything approaching 
to it in value and correctness be obtained? Let any one try to 
picture the results of dividing into “ very good,” “ good,” and 
“indifferent,” in respect of their intellectual capacity, the mem- 
bers of any trade or profession, or those who follow art or 
science, on some system which shall not only be agreed to by 
any 2 pede jury, but shall even be accepted by the persons 
themselves, and I think he will sea that there is comparatively 

not much to complain of in the results here discussed. 
~ One more remark may be added. It is sometimes the 
ice to despise the “ poll-man," as if he were intellectually 
ib Very poor specimen. His absolute value may not be great, 
but measured by the standard of ordinary English eulters, he is 
by no means bad. On the average he is quite up to the level 
of the professional man, clersyman, lawyer, doctor, military 
man, and so forth, in fact he forms a large element of the more 
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cultivated part of these classes; and all these classes represent 
the sifting out, by an intellectual test, from the mass left behind. 

The outcome of all this may be thus described. We are con- 
cerned here, broadly speaking, with the upper professional class 
of Englishmen. Our students are, as regards their physical 
characteristies, a purely chance group from this class; but as 
Pos wlan their intellectual characteristics, they must be con- 

idered as very decidedly selected. .As soon as they have come 
into residence we are able to sub-divide them, with a very fair 
approach to accuracy and confidence, into three classes, turning 
on intellectual considerations ulone. 

There seem to be three main enquiries of interest here, which 
may be briefly noticed in turn :— 

I. We may compare the students, as a class, with the mis- 
cellaneous persons measured at South Kensington. 

I. We may compare the A, B,C classes with each other, in 
order to determine whether any physical characteristics, for 
better or for worse, are associated with the intellectual dis- 
tinctions. 

Lil. We may examine, within each of these classes, whether 
any physical alteration, and if so, in what direction, 1s found to 
ciepiey itself, between the ages of nineteen and twenty-four. 

. As regards the firat point, the best way of illustrating the 
import of our statistics will be to adopt a plan resembling that 
of Mr. Galtan’s percentiles -— 









Squeeee Hreathing 
(strongest hand). (cubis tnakes). 
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102 to 155 | 108 to 195 | 305 to 400 
os —i02 | 98 —103a | 294 — sos 


9 — 95 | 1 — 68 274 — 284 
s— 9 | 0 — 34 265 — 274 
ss— 86 | S75 — © 254 — 265 
s0— 83 | & — s7'5| MS — 2h 
"6— 80 | B&5— 86 | 235 — 248 


a%— 6 785 — 82:5 | 223 — 255 
s— 72 7a — 78°5 | 200 — 225 
2 — (8 46 — 7 0 — 209 
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On this scheme the total numbers are supposed to be reduced 
to the scale of 100,and these to be then divided into ten equally 
numerous classes, There are several advantages about this 
method. For one thing any subject of measurement can at once 
see whereabouts on the scale he stands, Thus, a man of 5 feet 
§ inches, who can “ pull” $1 1b., can “ squeeze” 88 Tb, and can 
“ breathe” 270 inches, stands respectively in the Tth, 6th, Sth, 
and 4th classes. The central line dividing the Sth and bith 
classes corresponds to the mean or average man, But the main 
objects here are to display the extremes of range, and, still more 
important, to display the law of grouping or “ Law of Error” 
between those extremes. Any one who chooses to examine the 
numbers in each class will find that the law of dispersion here 
corresponds pretty closel = the normal one known as the 
Binomial or Exponential 

The total number of men | heared here was 1450, Inthe 
tables which follow there are only 1,095, as deductions lad 
to be made for those about whose position in the A, B, and C 
classes there was some uncertainty, and for other causes. 
When the mean of these, and of the remaining elements 
common to the two sets, is compared with the mean of some of 
those of South Kensington, the result is as follows :— 





At first sight the superiority of the former will seem enormous, 
and after all deductions are made the disparity remains con- 
silerable, and gives abundant justification to the conclusion of 
Dr. Roberts as to the high physical characteristics of the English 

class, 


upper professional 
regards height, no qualification is needed, and no statis- 
tician will need 4 be told what a very large amount is repre- 
ee ee one inch. 

to the other elements we must remember that the 
oun idge Measurements consist almost entirely of men between 
19 and 25, whilst those at Kensington consist of men between 
23 and 26, over which period they are presumably distributed 
evenly. In respect, therefore, of weight, which increases with 
age, the real difference between the the two is somewhat under- 
rated, But in respect of muscular strength and breathing 
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power, where there is a loss with each successive year after 23 
or 24, the difference is possibly overrated, Another cause of 
error probably lies in the necessary impertection of the instrn- 
ments for measuring muscular strength, For reasons previously 
given, [ should much doubt if their indications can be relied on 
within two or three pounds, With the spirometer, it is other- 
wise, and the difference here (after necessary qualification) is 
very great. It indicates what a largely superior breathing 
capacity is inherited or oy ei by the practice of continned 
out-door exercise from childhood. 

Il, We now come to the main subject of interest so far as 
our university students are concerned, viz.: Is there any differ- 
ence, and, if any, what is the nature and magnituile of it, between 
the physical characteristics of our A, B, and C classes? The 
following tables contain all the information available upon this 
subject. They give the measurements of all the students as to 
whose intellectual status definite information was attainable. 
viz, 258 A, 476 B, and 361 C; or a total of 1,095, The first 
eleven columns contain the separate measurements as described 
it the commencement of this paper. The twellth and thirteenth 
give the mean of the right and left eye power, and right and 
left squeeze, The fourteenth gives the product of the head 
measirements, and i8 therefore proportional to the total head 
capacity. 

cat hbaks glance at the tables will serve to show the following 
facts :— 

(1.) In respect of height, weicht, breathing and neezing 
power, there =) little or no difference between any of the claws 

(2.) In respect of eyesight there is a decided inferiority in 
the A's a3 compared with the B’s and C’s taken to recher; and 
in respect of the “pull,” a similar inferiority of a to B and 
B to C. 

(3.) In respect of head-messurement there is a decided 
superiority of A’s over D's and B's over C's, 

But something more than this must be attempted. When 
we aré dealing with statistics, we ought to be able not merely 
to say vaguely that the difference does or does not seam signifi- 
cant to us, but we ought to have some test as to what difference 
would be significant. For this purpose appeal must be made 
to the theory of Probability. Suppose | we have a large 
number of measures of any kind, grouping themselves about 
their mean in the sa per: to every statistician, their 
degree of dispersion about this mean being assiened by the 
Arttiuabsan of Chad? * probable error.” And Rane that we 
take at random two batches of mm and # from these measures. 
Then we know that if p be the probable error of the aingle 
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measures, that of the difference between the means of any tio of 
these batches will be p / “+ Comparing, for instance the 
A’s and @’s, where the numbers are respectively 258 and 361, we 


lave 4 / 2s approximately one-twelfth. That is, the 
differences between the meana of such large numbers, had they 
been a true chance selection, would have displayed a probable 
error of only one-twellth of that of the single measures. All 
that then remains to be done is to caleulate the probable error 
of each of these elements separately, which is done in the 
usual way by determining the “error of mean square.” They 
are ag follows, in the ease of the only elements about which 
any doubt can arise :—' 
Probable error of individual eyesight = 3-7 inches. 
1 “pul Ba — Te pounds, 





ity i] 3, head Tieneurcmicnt = "145 inches. 
EP i FE. rT = "7a inches, 
ALF. a = *156 inches, 


For instance, the difference in the mean length of elear 
vision between the A’s and the C’s is about an inch and a 
quarter; that between the same classes, of the age of 24, is 
slightly more, viz, about an inch and one-third, But the 
former is the difference between the means of 258 and 361, the 
latter that between means of 25 and 13. By the formmla above 
given we find that the respective probable errors of the differ- 
ences between these means are one-twelfth and one-third of 
37 inches, i, about 3 inches and 1°2 inches, The latter is 
almost exactly the observed difference, which is therefore seen 
to ba quite insignificant. The former is about one quarter of 
the observed difference, which is therefore highly significant ; 
for the odds are about 25 to 1 that a measure of any kind shall 
not deviate by three times its probable error, 

The above remarks are somewhat technical, but their gist is 
readily comprehensible, They inform us which of the diffe- 
renees in the above tables are permanent and significant, in the 
sense that we may be tolerably confident that if we took another 
similar batch we should find a similar difference; and which 
of them are merely transient and insignificant, in the sense that 
another similar batch is about as likely as not to reverse the 
eonclusion we have obtained. 

Unaided common sense might possibly have found its way 

' 0.8. signiftes Ns Re “ie! ‘to temple. FB. sig. 
nifies “front to ak B. ouifies are ake brow,” a Sieg Hei 
from brow to earhole. 
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aright here in the case of the eye-sight, and the “ pull,” but it 
would hardly have done so in the case of the head-measure- 
meénts. For instance, the difference between the mean “ front to 
hack” measurements in the case of the A’s and C’s is only about 
the tenth of an inch; a quantity hardly appreciable to ordinary 
observation. But when we observe that this quantity is about 
seven times the probable error we see that its chanee occurrence 
is excessively unlikely. 

The drift of these last remarks is simply to justify the summary 
conclusions which were drawn two pages back. They enable 
us to aay not merely that the differences in question have actually 
presented themselves in the given range of statistics, lmt that 
they may be confidently expected to do so in future under 
similar circumstances. 

We find then that, in regard to all the ordinary elements of 
health and strength, there does not seem to be the slightest 
difference between one class of our students and another: that 
is, they are equally tall, they possess the same weight, the same 
muscular strength of hand, and the same breathing capacity,— 
this last characteristic probably carrying a good deal along with 
it. The only exception here is in respect of the “ pull,” which is 
not very easily accounted for. If the practice of rowing were 
specially the amusement of those who do of read, we should 
have a plausible explanation; but I hardly think that any one 
who knows the habits of our students would say that this ia the 
case. With this exception we may say that there is nothing in 
the previous habits of life of the reading men, in their inherited 
condition of body, or in the pursuits they follow when in resi- 
dence, to give them any physica! distinction for better or worse 
as regards what is commonly understood by “strength.” 

In respect of eye-sight thereis a difference. The high honour 
men have a certain slight but pronounced inferiority in this 
respect. But this characteristic requires a little closer attention, 
In the case of each of the other mensured elements the usual 
law of error is justified, that is, the variations on each side of 
the mean are symmetrical, anid fall off very rapidly as we receda 
from the mean (a glance at the first table will display this 
characteristic in the case of the four elements there represented). 
But the full course of the curve of facility of eyesight is not 
represented, It stops abruptly at 35 inches, owing to the in- 
strument not being srecasted beyond this point, so that the as- 
signed mean is not the true mean. But again, the case in ques- 
tion is one in which the arithmetic mean itself is not, taken 
alone, a fair test. This will be seen by 4 glance at the actual 
statistics in the case of our A men. The number measured was 
360, the power of both eyes being separately determined. 

VOL, XVII, M 
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The ordinary mean here, viz., 22-7, is obviously an imperfect 
guide in respect of both the above considerations. What we 
ought to do is to consider the men who are marked with 0 (viz., 
those who could not see to read at any distance without glasses) 
separately. And in respect of the others what we ought to do, 
owing to the obvious asymmetry of the curve of frequency, is 
to take not the arithmetio mean but what is called the * point 
of maximum frequency,” as this is a far truer index of what may 
be considered the normal length of vision. But any successful 
appeal to this requires for more extended statistics than those 
at our disposal, 

When we separate the men of “no sight” (without plasses) 
we find that the prominent distinction between the reading and 
non-reading classes lies here ; the number of these, per thousnnd, 
amongat the A, b, C, being respectively 34,13, and 16. When 
these are subducted, the difference between the remaining groups 
is diminished, and does not appear to me to be very significant, 
That is, the main characteristic of the reading men is that a 
larger proportion of them are distinctly short-sighted, 

In respect of head measurement, the difference, though 

pany small, seems decisive. The three dimensions are as 
Ws — 
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Ill. The only remaining point is the consideration of the 
laws of growth and decay within the limits of age here con- 
sidered, in seaport of each of the capacities measured, 

The general conclusions aeem to be the following :-— 

1. Eyesight. There seems, on the whole, a decided decline 
from the age of 19, and to much the same extent in the case 
na ag ue See Saas oe say exception is about the 

of <4, Where there appears - a marked revival. As to 
the explanation of this latter fact, I have no conjecture to offer 
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in the absence of specific information as to the general character 
and habits, &c., of the men of this age. 

2. As regards the power of pulling, squeezing, and breathing, 
there is a maximum about the age of 23 or 24, after which the 

seems to begin to fall off. 

3. The height shows no apparent growth after 19. 

4. The weight on the whole shows a tendency to continuous 
increase. 

6, As ars the head-measurement, there seems to be a 
small, but decided increase after the age of 19, in the case of all 
the students alike. 

As these changes appear to be about the same in the case of 
the A, B, and C men, it will be convenient to throw the three 
classes into one, in order to secure the stability of larger num- 
bers. The results are given in the following table :— 


ull. Sauer Breath, | Weight. 
| Bao 261 | 
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The following paper was read by the President :— 


On Heap Growri in Sropexts af the Usrvensrry of 
CaMpRIncE,! 
By Francis Ganron, M.A., FBS. 
[Wit PLATE ¥111.] 

Ty the memoir just read by Dr. Venn npon the measurements 
made, during the last three years, of the atudents of Cambridge, 
one column 18 assigned to what he terms “ Head Products,” and 
which may fairly be interpreted as “Relative Brain Volumes,” 
The entries in it are obtained by multiplying together tha 
maximum length and breadth of the head ond its height above 
a specified plane, The product of the three determines the 
contents of a rectangular box that would just inclnde the 
portion of the head referred to. The capacity of this box would 
be only rudely proportionate to that of the skull in individual 
eases, but ge, to be closely proportionate in the average of 
many cases, e relation they bear to one another affords, as 
it seems to me, a trustworthy basis for the following discussion, 

cially as all the measurements were made not only on a 
uniform plan, but by the same operator, 

It will be convenient to reproduce Dr. Venn’s figures in a 
separate table, neglecting the second decimal :— 











Head Products. 
Cis A | Number] — Clase. =| Number] a | Number 
Agra “Tigh honoor” af Tha ramalning of 4 Poll men. of 
may. means.) “honor * urn, | meaanres, NChaurne, 
| 
Lo Talo ij Eyl fis 
20 244-9 uM | sre Ti 
a1 Bal" ert | atid | 72 
Bari fh S41'T ia 
be | a fa aT San bi | 
= Zaha br ani Va 
anil } 218-7 ag Zao *] 2 
upwards | 
258 





The figures in the table are thrown into diagrams I, II, 
and IJ] (Pl VII), in which curves are also drawn to in- 
terpret what seems to be their significance. The great irregu- 


' This ; appeared in “ Nature,” of Muy 3, and the editor of that Journal 
hae obligitigty supplied the diagrams tn PL: V 
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larity in fig. II, corresponding to the age of twenty-four, may 
be fairly ascribed to the smallness of observations, only thirteen 
Jn number, on which it is founded. The three resultant curves 
are shown by themselves in fig. IV, where they can be easily 
compared. lt will then be seen that the A and C curves are 
markedly different, and that the B curve is intermediate. Accept- 
ing these curves as a true statement of the case—and they are 
beyond doubt an approximately true statement—we find that 
a“ hich honour” man possesses ot the age of nineteen a dis- 
tinetly larger brain than a“ poll” man in the proportion of 241 
to 2505, or one that is almost 5 per cent. a Ty the end 
of his College career, the brain of the “high honour” man has 
increased from 241 to 240; that is by 3 per cent. of ita size, 
while the brain of the “poll” man has increased from 2305 
to 2445, or 6 per cent. 

Four conclusions follow from all this :— 

(1.) Although it is pretty well ascertained that in the masses 
of the population the brain ceases to grow after the age of nine- 
teen,or even earlier, it is by no means so with University students. 

(2.) That men who obtain high honours have had considerably 
larger brains than others at the age of nineteen. 

(3.) That they have larger brains than others, but not to 
the same extent, at the age of twenty-five; in fact their pre- 
dominance is by that time diminished to one-half of what it was. 

DR ere ngs Aber honour” men ate presumably, as a 
a class, both more precocious and more gifted throughout than 
others. We must therefore look upon eminent University 
success as a fortunate combination of these two helpful con- 
ditions. 

Description of Plate PITTI. 
Dingrams illustrating tke relative brain capacity of Cambridge 
University men, according to their proficiency and age, 


Discrsstox, 


Mr. FE. W, Brannoor observed that the statistics of the B class 
at the age of twenty-four, showed a remarkable aberration, being 
in fact tm excess of any other class at any age, no doubt due to the 
emallness of the number under observation. This led to the inquiry 
whether any individual cases of exceptionally large size were in- 
eluded in this particular group; and whether a curve struck upon 
the line of greatest frequency might not be more symmetrical, In 
any ease, it was very satisfactory to observe that these investiga- 
tions proved the physical advantage of high culture, and proved 
also that it was most valuable to those who entered upon it from 
the lowest plane. The thanks of the Institute were due to Dr, 
Venn and Mr, Galton for this important contribution to knowledge. 
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The following paper was then read by the President -— 


Remarks on Repires by Teacters fo QUESTIONS RESPECTING 
MENTAL Faticvr, 


By Francis Gartox, F_ELS., President. 


Tue question of over fatigue of the brain in schools was dis- 
a some months ago with much heat, and the arguments on 
either side were supported by experiences that so flatly con- 
tradicted each other, as to make it difficult to arrive at just. 
conclusions. After the heart of discussion had somewhat cooled 
down, it happened that I was asked to occupy the choir at a 
meeting of the Educational Section of the Teachers’ Guild, and 
while doing so 1 was much impressed by the eager and sustained 
attention of the large andience to the memoir read on that 
evening. It occurred to me that the Teachers’ Guild might 
become a powerful instrument for the solution of statistical 
problems, if the interest of its intelligent members could be 
excited in inquiries bearing on Education, and if their good 
will and confidence could be gained. I determined to make a 
trial, and selected questions bearing on fatigue for the purpose. 
The Council of the Guild kindly assisted me by circulating my 
questions, together with a covering letter from their Vice- 
Chairman, Dr. Morse. The replies to those questions form the 
basis of the following remarks, Let me say at once, that I was 
somewhat disappointed in respect to the number and fullness of 
the replies—so much so, that I long hesitated to publish any- 
thing before supplementing them with other materials, to 
gained ually through my own observation, but having much 
else on hand, it seemed on the whole best to work off this matter 
at once, without admixture, I have 116 replies from teachers, 
many of large experience, concerning both themselves and their 
pupils, and as this is just sufficient to deserve a separate disous- 
sion, I shall not travel beyond the bounds of what may be called 
my brief, [ will not enter upon other materials, and barely into 
the psycho-physics of fatigue, but shall merely set forward in an 
orderly way the statements contained in the 116 replies. 

The objects of my questions were first to determine the signs 
and effects of incipient fatigue in as measureable a form as 
sible; for it is obviously most desirable to know what the tests 
of fatigue should be, in consequence of the coutradictory opinions 
above alluded to. There onght to be no room for doubt as to 
whether the pupils in a particular school or class, and at a 
particular time, were or were not over fatigued. Secondly, I 
Wished to hear from the teachers whether they had themselves 
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ever broken down from over work, and what their own ex- 
periences might be concerning their pupils and friends. The 
actual questions are subjoined: numbers 1,2, and 3 regard the 
person addressed ; 4, 5,6, regard their pupils and acquaintances. 

1. What particular mental work can you perform easily, when 
your mind is fresh, that you find difficult or impossible when 
your mind is somewhat fatigued? 2. Has illness, due solely 
to mental overwork, independent of domestic anxiety and worry 

ever cay ercmrsitel fp for more than a month at a time from 
ordinary school work? If so, give dates and symptoms, Do you 
consider your present health to be in any way affected by that 
illness? 3. Has ience discovered to you any warning signs, 
hodily or mental, distinct or obscure, of the imminent approach 
of mental fatigue, other than the growing sense of becoming 
fatigued? If so describe them. 4. What particnlar intellectual 
work do you find your pupils perform with ease when their minds 
aré fresh, in which they fail more or less when they are mentally 
fatigued, even though they are still interested in their work ? 
5, Have you known cases of more or less serious prostration 
from mental ‘overwork, as distinguished from the effects of 
domestic or other anxiety? If so, give initials and dates, and 
a very brief notice of the severity and duration of the illness? 
6. Has experience diseovered to you any warning signs of 
imminent mental fatigue among over zealous pupils? 

The upshot of the replies to the questions is as followa:— 

General Aspect—_Experienced teachers place most dependenca 
on the general aspect of their classes, due to a variety of small 
indications, such ag jaded expression and abnormal skin colour. 
They more especially speak of n strange look in the eye, which 
is variously described as dazed, weary, fixed, or lack lustre, ag 
being a peculiarly characteristic indication that work should ba 
alackened at once, 

Nervous Jr ities—Restlessness appears to be the com- 
monest sign of partial fatigue: that is, of the attention being 
wearied while the muscles are craving to be employed. I may 
here for one moment break my plan of not travelling beyond my 
brief by alluding to a short account I wrote in “ Nature” three 
years ago, Vol. xxxu, p. 174, but signed only with my initials, 
entiled “ Measure of Fidget," describing how I had sueceeded in 
counting the varying rate of fidget of a section of a large audi- 
ence during the reading of a wearisome memoir. I have since 
frequently tried this method ; it is an amusing way of passing 
an otherwise dull evening, but in drawing conclusions from the 
number of movements the average of the andience and their 
habits of thought have to be taken into account. Children are 
extrmordinary mobile, and those adults who are little accustomed 
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to concentrate their attention, are rarely still except when spell- 
bound by eloquence. On the other hand I have frequently 
noticed at meetings of the Royal Society, that as many of the 

ersons present a8 I could hold in a glance, were all as rigid as 
statutary for many seconds together. Yawning and lolling are 
common among tired children, and twitchings and grimaces, 
which in serious cases culminate in St. Vitus’ dance. Here are 
some extracts from the various replies. 

1. Sudden muscular movements. 2. Grimaces, frowning, or 
compression of the lips are marked signs. 3. The fingers some- 
times twitch and the whole nervous system seems affected. 
4. Twitching of the face, 5. Twitching, blinking the eyes, 
6. Fluttering of the eyelids. 7. Tendency to nervous laughter 
or movements, One correspondent has fits of sneezing in the 
early morning when he has been fatigued over night. 

General unstendinesa of muscular co-ordination is shown by 
bad and shaky handwriting: this is sometimes specifically men- 
tioned, but more often implied by such phrases as—8. Careless 
writing; or, 9. “ Failure m all work requiring neatness.” 10. 
Sometimes a loss of power to continue writing, the pen going 
crooked, &e. Fatigue is also very frequently indicated by dis- 
ordered utterance as—11. Tendency to stumble over words when 
speaking. 12, Refusal of the tongue to obey the will, so that 
in speaking or reading I substitute one word for another. 

Trregularity of nervous action is further shown by conditions 
of pallor or of fushings in the face. They sometimes alter- 
nite; testifying to a depression of general nerve power, com- 
bined with morbid excitability. Allusions to abnormal skin 
colour are frequent in the replies, One teacher goes so far as 
to lay particular stress on the colour of the tips of the ears in » 
deciding whether and in what way the girls of her class are 
suffering. If the tips are white, flaccid, and drooping she con- 
eludes the girls are thoroughly weary in mind. If they are relaxed 
but purplish, she concludes that they are “tired not with study but 
from struggling with their nerves, which the average school girl 
of 14 or 15 very rarely has completely under control.” 

Headaches—The frequent oecurrence of headaches in varied 
forms and in every degree of severity may be accepted as a 
matter of course, Similarly as regards cold feet, fnimtnesa and 
actual faintings. Sleeplessness in a very serious degree is 
ancther well-known sign; much more rarely somnolence. 
Grinding the teeth at night and talking in the sleep are fre- 
quently mentioned ; somnambulism occasionally so. I do not 
propose to enter into details ry peo any of the matters just 
mentioned, as they are all of them well known signs of over 
fatigue. It may, however, perhaps interest the meeting to see 
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a drawing T oaridhtee ree made in sleep not many weeks 
ago, by a young friend and connection of my own, who was 
studying mther too hard for a Government examination. He 
awoke in the night, and found himself in his nightgown, sitting 
at his table with the gas burning and with this wrotesque sketch 
of an elephant’s head and of some other animals just com- 
pleted. The ink was still wet. He had not the slightest 
recollection of anything previous to the act of awakening, but 
there had been conversation before he went to bed that probably 


oe the sketch, — 

isposttion.—Trritability is perhaps the commonest sion of 
incipient fatigue. My correspondents freely acknowledge it to 
be so with themselves and it is very easily noticed among their 
pupils, who become cross and peevish when tired. I shall not 
enter further into this, as the fact is a familiar one; it is also 
well-known that the nerves of sensitive people becomes so 
irritable by overwork os to be pninfully jarred by what they 
wholly disregard when well, such as the ticking of clocks and 
the rattle of the street. A most pitiable amount of suffering is 
disclosed in these replies, due to nervous irritability, Much is 
said of the gloomy way of looking at life, that is brought on 
by overwork ; of the sense of incapacity, of magnifying trifles, 
and of dread of society. Irritability is sometimes accompanied 
by a notable amount of ordinary excitability expressed by such 
remarks as—l. I get nervous and start at noises, 2, I start 
sometimes ata sudden noise or movement in the room, 

Tt is, I need hardly say, known by experiment, that both the 
quickness and the magnitude of the reaction ta any stimulus is 
greatly affected by faticue. 

There is an experiment, not so well known as it should be, 
that after a class had practice in performing it, can be repeated 
ait any time in a few seconds, which fives an excellent measure 
of the varying amount of reaction time. The class take hands 
all round, the teacher being included in the circle, a watch with 
a seconds hand lies on the table before him. All the pupils 
shut their eyes, When the seconds hand of the watch comes 
over a division the teacher gives a squeeze with his left hand to 
the right hand of the pupil next to him. That pupil forthwith 
with his left hand squeezes the right hand of the next pupil, 
and soon. Thus the squeeze travels round the class and is 
finally received by the right hand of the teacher, who then 
records the elapsed time since he started it; or he may let it 
make many cireuits before he does so. This interval divided 
by the numbers of pupils in the class and by the number of 
cirentts, gives the average reaction time of exch pupil. The 
squeeze takes usually about a second of time to pass through 
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each dozen or fifteen persons, We should expect to find uni- 
formity in successive experiments when the pupils are fresh; 
sida Ale and prevalent delay when they are tired, I wish 
that teachers would often try this simple, amusing, and attrac- 
tive experiment, and when they have assured themselves that 
their class enters into its performance with interest and curiosity, 
they might begin to make careful records at different periods of 
the day and see whether it admits of being used as a test of 
incipient fatigue, I should be exceedingly glad to receive 
accounts of their experiences, Deception must of course be 
guarded against. 

| —The frequency with which serious alteration in the 
power of hearing and of seeing is mentioned, and the feelings 
sometimes of intense sensitivity and sometimes of numbness, 
show that the delicacy of the senses is markedly affected by 
fatigue. 

Hearing is often heightened in keenness, sometimes it is 
dulled. It is heightened in those numerous cases of irritability 
of which I have spoken, when the tired brain becomes almost 
inaddened by an organ grinder. It is temporarily paralysed in 
others. The following is a mixed case:—l. My hearing had 
never heen very acute, and I think the first symptom of fatigue 
is a feeling of deafness, but at the same time that I cannot hear 
the voices I want to hear, the outside noises of traffic, bells, &e., 
become intolerable, Other cases of deafness from fatigue are— 
2. Inability to hear in school without a painful effort, 3. In- 
creased deafness. 

Vision is greatly affected by over fatigue, not only owing to 
the strain upon the eyes from much reading in a bad light, but 
apparently through more deeply-seated causes as well, It is 
difficult otherwise to account for the following interesting case 
in which colour-blindness was brought on by fatigue and dis- 
appeared after rest. It has much physiological interest and well 
deserves being placed on record. The lady allows me to men- 
tion her name for the sake of authenticity, She is Misa J, 
Beckett, Girls’ Grammar School, Ripon, 

“After several hard hours of continuous study I have been 
subject to attacks of colour-blindness, which leave me after 
resting. The first time I noticed that I was not able to distin- 
guish one colour from another, was when I was reading for the 
London Matriculation years ago, I was at the same time 
etching for an American magazine and teaching most of the day. 
This lasted from Christmas to July, when I began to feel con- 
siderably worn out. One day I went to spend a few hours with 
a iriend, and whilst there, began to paint some ivy leaves on a 
terra-cotta plaque, Imagine my distress when my friend teld 
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me the leaves were orange instead of green, On my return T 
went into my study and to my astonishment, the curtains which 
were blue in colour looked a kind of dingy yellow. However in 
a few hours I was quite well. Towards the end of the year I 
was obliged to give up work on account of my health. I got 
well, and took up my work again, still subject to temporary 
colour-blindness when tired.” In answer to further inquiries, she 
adds: “I do not remember whether I have any difficulty in 
ing colours when tired. From a little child I have been 
particularly fond of them, and can readily paint flowers, foliage, 
and neutral tints from memory.” 

The frequency and severity with which the sight is affected 
by fatigue is sulficiently shown by the following extracts :-— 

1. The eyes fail first. Sometimes after hurrying to a lesson, 
on my arrival I could not see a single noteon the page of music 
for a few minutes. After writing and playing long, everything 
cores black or black spots dance up and down. 2. A time of 
oreat excitement or worry will so affect my sight that for about 

‘half-an-hour at a time, I ean see nothing clearly.. The outline 
of everything is deficient in some part, so that T only see half of 
a thing ot a time, There seems to bea bright wheel of light 
whizzing in the corner of one or the other eye. 

3. At first the lines of the page become indistinct, then at in- 
tervals: they appear to vibrate; finally they merge into one 


TASS, 

4. The words appear to rise from the paper and frequently 
a double row of words are visible. 

5. Lights and after images are distinct before my eye, 

6, A confusion in the lettering of mathematical diagrams is 
sometimes an early symptom of fatigue among my pupils. 

As regards sensations in the eye itself, beside such remarks 
as—7, A dazzling and burning sensation in the eye, the following 
is a case of an affection of the eye being subordinate to that of 
the brain, rather than vice‘versd. 

8, A nervous sensation in the eyes as though the eyeballs 
were loose in my head, and would fall which ever way the head 
isinclined. The sensation is worse on Tying down, I am some- 
what short-sighted and wear glasses, but only feel this dis- 
agreeable sensation when men ittwaars: not necessarily through 
over-readi 





reading. 

Memery.—A common and early symptom of fatigue is 
failure of shekcioh acing that word the allied senses of 
recalling ideas at will, or else of former ideas presenting them- 
selves readily by association, or else of the sure association of 
muscular movements engaged in utterance, with the idea of the 
words intended to be uttered. I haye made extracts of no less 
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than twenty-five cases of failure of memory, out of which I will 
select half-a-dozen. 

1. My first indication of mental failure is an inability to 
spell common words; my second, an omission of words 
in writing; my third, sudden forgetfulness of what I am 
actually saying. 2. Tendency to forget the meaning of words 
in a foreign language which are usually well known or have 
been met with quite recently. Tendency to make stupid 
blunders in subjects in which, when the mind is in full vigour, 
it is accurate without effort. Simple and obvious mistakes are 
increased twofold in number, and that throughout the class, 
6. Through days and weeks together, the utterance of wrone 
words or sentences, not intended or desired to be spoken, and 
the writing of wrong words. 4: Tendency to stumble over words 
in speaking, and to mispluce letters in writing, generally putting 
them too soon as “Weaday” for “Wednesday.” 5. Want of 
power of calling at will to. memory, names ond little matters 
connected with every day life. 6. Some of the pupils never 
spell correctly when tired. 

Arithmetic and Mathematies—The studies that are the first 
to fail under fatigne differ in different individuals, but in the 
majority of cases those of arithmetic and elementary mathematics 
go soonest. Though many of the 116 replies come from teachers 
who have little, if anything, to do with those subjects, no less 
than forty-seven specifically mention them, For example:— 

1. The merely mechanical processes of arithmetic become be- 
wildering at the end of a day in which I have been particularly 
ehaneasel with school work. 

2. Arithmetic and algebra become impossible when fatizued 
not as being disagreeable or painful, but use I then bhinder 
so much that it is hardly any nse attempting them. 

3. Another correspondent speaks of the impossibility when 
fatigued of doing work that requires both accuracy of detail and 
a certain force of will to fix the atténtion, such as arithmetic. 

4. Speaks of the difficulty to tired boys of working out any 
common sense problem in arithmetic, 

Though very many similar answerseould be quoted in corrobo- 
ration of these, there are two that tell in an opposite direction. 
They are— : 

6. Whenever my mind is wearied, it affords me a certain 
amount of relief to do some work which involves the solving of 
arithmetical and algebraical problems, and by preference such 
as call for the use of logarithms or of the slide rule, 

G. I find accounts a great rest when I cannot exert my mind 
usefully in any other way. . 

I may be permitted again to break my rule by adding a case 
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from my own knowledge of a very distinguished man, now 
déceased, who having always found repose in his favourite 
mathematics when he was fagged and worried by multifarious 
duties, naively recommended the same remedy to a friend whose 
lain had so broken down for a time, that he shrank from the 
least mental exertion as from a fatal dange 
Languagez—aA. difficulty in translating is another of the 

noticeable effects of incipient fatigue, and is partly due to the 
lapses of memory already spoken of. 

“ae ot nampa words and phrases do not occur readily to 
the min 


2. Translation into or out of a forcign language with which I 
am not very familiar, — 

3. I have occasionally lost the power of speaking German 
when fatigued, though when in my ordinary condition I speal 
it without conscious effort, 

The failure to translate well is due of course to much more 
than the simple failure of memory in small things and depends 
on the loss of power of grasp, and on depressed mental vicour 
generally, The following is an instructive case :— 

When I taught young boys of ages § to 13, all day, I took 
arithmetic and Latin in the morning, and English reading, geo- 
eraphy, &c., in the afternoon. On some occasions the Latin 
lesson got put off till the afternoon, and I was surprised to find 
that lesson, which was always a successful one in the morning, 
failed entirely in the afternoon. The boys wished to learn but 
could not. Their ordinary work, which made less demand on 
the intellect, they did in the afternoon well enough. 

This and such like cases fall more properly in the next 
division, 

Failure of Mental Gragey—The evidences that the fatigued 
mind is unable to work up to its normal standard, and that it 
mente itself in futile exertion, are very numerous, They are 
such as :-— 
ape of ability to grasp the meaning of even simple 
things. 

2. Failure of the pertative memory. In reading complete in- 
ability to take in the matter whilst mechanically scanning the 
page. .A curious incapacity to count the cups when serving 
ten 


+. Reading sentences without recognition of what was read. 

4. Confusion alternating with excessive clearness of thought. 

5. Tendency of thoughts to wander, Failure in pupils to 
grasp the meaning of what is said to them quickly and fully. 

6. Before the actual sense of fatigue is distinctly felt, [ am 
conscious of a want of power to grasp ideas, and of an incapacity 
for conveying them clearly, 
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7. Inability to read the “ — of Education.” 

8. Rapid di 4 ga immediately preceding concepts, 
and hence difficulty in establishing connections between ie 
graphs, as in writing a Review article, 

9. Tendency to use long words. (This strikes me as a Very sug- 
gestive reply). 

10. Any book in which the language is wanting in ease and 
simplicity, though its subject may be familiar or easily under- 
stood. 


In short, to use a common and vigorous phrase, the mind 
ceases to bite, when it is fatigued. 

Failure of Energy—lt requires no evidence to corroborate 
the well known fact that fails as fatigue increases. New 
subjects are distasteful ; teaching dullards mes almost an 
impossibility. Sustained effort, vigorous inspection, quick de- 
cision—all are impossible. 

Possibility of Tests of Incipient Fatigue—The replies I have 
received do not contain any distinct proposition of tests of 
incipient mental fatigue, and I am myself far too ignorant of 
the practice of education to venture to formulate any. On the 
other hand, the replies are not deficient in indications of what 
such tests might be directed to ascertain. They are principally 
rs the length f d hich 

1. The of time during which neatness of execution 
can be sustained in performing a prolonged task, 

2. Promptness and sureness of memory in simple things. 

%. Common sense arithmetical problems. 

4. Reaction time. 

The measure of fatigue is inversely the measure of endur- 
ance, and this strikes me as being a faculty that well deserves 
investigation. Under the strain and exhausting calls of modern 
civilized life, the power of endurance is rising continually in 
importance, Men and women have now a-days to act = gi 
and for many hours, and not only to act exceptionally well. It 
therefore seems very reasonable that teachers should direct 
their attention to some fair way of appraising the relative 
power of endurance among their pupils, It is of course inci- 
dentally discovered in the ordinary course of tuition, but one 
would like to see appropriate tests directly applied to deter- 
mine it, and such as would show at any time in a definite and- 
unmistakeable manner whether the minds of pupils were fagged 
or not. 

Breaking Down,—I now come to the evidence given in these 
replies respecting the frequency with which both pupils and 
teachers are found to“ break down.” There is an intelligible and 
very transparent tendency in not a few of the respondents to say 

VOL. XVIII, N 
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that such a thing as overwork is impossible in their respective 
schools. Some of them protest so much and so extravagantly as 
to mise not a little suspicion. There are even a few who say 
have never heard of « case of breaking down. 
all the replies together, I find that out of my 116 
correspondents no less than 23 of them have at some period of 
their lives broken down, and that 21 of these have never wholly 
recovered the effects. There are six other cases of a less serious 
kind,some of them slight. In other words one out of five teachers 
has, so far as the evidence before me goes, been severely 
stricken. As to the cases well known to my correspondents, 
there is vagueness in some of the replies where the word 
“several,” and the like, are used, to which I am quite unable to 
assign & numerical value, but 59 sad cases are specified in 
detail in answer to the question 5 : “Have you known cases of 
more or less serious anager i from mental overwork, as dis- 
ingui from the effects of domestic or other anxiety? If so, 
ive initials and dates, and a very brief notice of the severity and 
tion of the illness,” 

In many other cases the writers express the difficulty they 
feel in distinguishing between worry and overwork. The latter 
is a = gs ong of the former, while the former often results 
from the gloom, anxiety, and sense of incapacity caused by the 
latter, It is a self regenerating circle of evil. 

I draw two conclusions from the replies. The first is that 
the reason why mental ce leaves effects that are so much 
more serious than those of bodily fatigue is largely owing to 
the cause just mentioned. When a man is fatigued in body he 
has very similar symptoms to many of those mentioned above, 
but there is a great after difference, As soon as the bodily 
exertion has closed for the day, the man lies down and his 
muscles have rest; but when the mentally fatigued man lies 
down, his enemy continues to harass him during his weary hours 
of lessness. He cannot quiet his thoughts and he wastes 

in a futile way. 

The rsh pereaees is _ breaks airigie usually rapils 
amongst who work by themselves, not among pupi 
whose teachers keep a reasonable oversight. Over zealous 

Ups are Tare, as many of nry correspondents insist. But the 
is not so much at school, when the hours of study and 
those of play and exercise are fixed, as it is at the age when 


teacher, and who to support themselves, and perhaps 
to endure domestic trials at the same time. Dull persons 
protect their own health of brain by refusing to overwork. It 


those who are zealous and eager, who have high aims 
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and ideas, who know themselves to he mentally gifted, and are 
too generous to think much of their own health, that the most 
frequent victims of overwork are chiefly found. 


Dirsovsetow. 


Mr. J. G. Frron, Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Coll : 
remarked that the returns cotleckad with so much om by Mr, 
Galton were very interesting and suggestive, and might, if ex- 
tended over a wider area, prove very useful. Meanwhile it should 
be remembered that their trustworthiness and value depended, in 
come measnre, upon conditions which had not boen referred to in 
the paper, and on which no information was before the meoting, 
In judging of the signs of incipient weariness or over-work in a 
class, the one consideration of most importance as a factor in the 

blom was the character of the teachor and of his lesson. A 
bright earnest teacher, who knew how to kindle the interest and 
sympathy of his scholars, would observe fow or no tokens of 
fatigne, while a dull, spiritless and mechanical teacher might find 
his pupils restless or yawning before he had been Sve minutes in 
their presence. If there were two teachers, the one of whom was 
gifted with real aptitude and power and knowledge of method, 
and the other of whom was deficient in theso qualifications, both 
might be at work in classes of the same number, the same age, 
and the same capacity, and might be teaching the same subject; 
yet their reports in answer to Mr, Galton’s questions would differ 
substantially; for they would not only observe in a different spirit, 
but they would have very different phenomena to observe. Unless 
we know something of the character and capacity of the teachers, 
it would be unsafe to deduce any general inferences from their 
testimony on the mental fatigue of their scholars. Another con- 
dition very materially affecting the whole problem was the charac- 
ter of the time-table in use in the achool. If the subjects of 
instruction were wisely distributed; if the lessons were not of 
undue length; if the varions cccupations of the day were so 
varied that light mechanical exercisea alternnted with lossong 
which required serious mental application, there need be little or 
none of the irritability or the Innguor so often complained of. 
Whether sehool-work was wearisome and hurtful or not depended. 
not so much on its amount as upon the skill and good sense with 
which the work was planned, and with which the different mental 
and bodily faculties were called into exercise in turn. Hoe did not 
Bay this to detract from the value of the very interesting enquiries 
which had been described in Mr. Galton’s memoir, but merely to 
suggest caution in deducing inferences from the answers unless 
more was known about two of the most prominent and significant, 
of the conditions of school-lifo—the quality of the teaching and 
the distribution of the employments. 


Mr. Strixen, following the suggestion of the Previous speaker, 
NZ 
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the number of subjects probably influenced the amount of 
fatigue, said that he had worked at three subjects, taking 
turns, for two years, and that he was unable to do any 
or about a year afterwards, from the resulting mental 
cee: The work was almost continuons; the subjects were 
ly unconnected with each other; two of them required 
much thought, one of the two a good deal of writing; the other 
was ordinary preparation for an examination, and was the easiest 
of the three, h taking about an equal amount of time. As to 
the amount of work, ayer the subjects would have been full 
ordinary employment. fore intervals of time which would 
have been occupied in relaxation were devoted to work. 
He had viously suffered from mental fatigue, for a few 
weeks after fis first examination at Cambridge, which he had pre- 
for in 4 very short time; also for many months after his 
ipos, in which he took a low place in honours, 
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May 297TH, 1888, 
Francis Gatton, Esq., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of W. Greatuzep, Esq., of 174, Euston Road, was 
announced, 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For toe Lrerary. 


From Caantes Houtanp Wane, Esq.—Ancient Dorset. By Charles 
Warne, F.S.A. 

From the Inpts Orvice.—The Customary Law of the Rawalpindi 
District, Drawn up by Frederick A. Robertson, C.S. 

From the Ixpverriat Eovcarion Assoctation.—Physical and In- 
dustrial Training of Criminals. By Hamilton D. Wey, M.D. 

From ha Abcane—~iiares an International Language for pur- 
poses of Commerce and Science. By George J. Henderson. 

—— The Prayer of a Navajo Shaman. By Dr. Washington 
Matthews, U.S, Army. 

rom sho Drsscvos-Gaxgans, Guatenatie infers ton Davee 

TrecTor-GExerat, GuaTEMALA— de la Direccion 

peng? de acne 1887. 

From MITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.—Smithsonian Miscellancous 
Collections. Vol. xxxi. ; 
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From the Bertmw Gesetisouarr riz Astrnopo.oais, Ermyovocr, 
uxp Unoescntcuts.—Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie. 1886, Heft 


vi. 1888, Heft i. 
From the Essex Fiery Cive.—The Easex Naturalist. Vol. ii, No, 
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The following papers were read by the Secretary and illustrated 
by a series of rubbings from the stones :— 


On an Ixscrmpep Rock Surrace at Mrevacu, Roscuiz, County 
DoNEGAL, IRELAND. 


By G. Hesry Kiwanan, MR.LA, &. 
(WITH PLATE 1x.] 


Tuts locality is near the old coast guard station at Mevagh, in 
9 hard by the north-west shore of Mulvay Bay. 

evagh gives a name not only to the townland, but also to 
the parish, which seems to have been once a place of some note, 
containing an ancient church, graveyard, and cross, and the 
ruins of oné or two cahers of the Don ope Seals diameter 
and yery high walls), and various megalithic and other ancient 
habitations. 

Near the scribed rock surface is “Crannog point.” There is 
now no trace of a Jake dwelling there; but possibly its site was 
off the point in the shoal portion of the bay. But as the term 
crannog is also applied to stepping stones in water, it may here 
have only been applied to a rude boat pier. 

The scribed rock surface lies between the hamlet and the 
shore of the bay, and is an ice-planed wide felstone dyke, the 
markings generally occurring on a space about 60 feet long and 
from 15 to 20 feet wide. They occur more or less in groups, 
but some are scattered about, while elsewhere on the rock 
surface a few were detected, but so effaced as to be nearly 
imperceptible, They were first brought under my notice by 
my colleague, 8. Bedoe Wilkinson. 


~2ef ghee sdeegitir ab bape ie he ae era 
ich has as n ‘slide by the 
: this has it a polish and preserved the marks 

from weathering. Here, as elsewhere, the more common figures 
are combinations of cups, circles, and furrows. In general at 
Se eis te ene: aa cup, Dut ins fow there is 
a knob instead, in two remarkable crosses. The scribe 
Test is unique, not having been found elsewhere, 

while a similar scribe to that to the right hand lower corner 
also occurs Shared ae Sande Two or three crosses 

0. 5, 


No. 2 is on the same as No, 1, but a little lower down 
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to the south-east, On this surface, as on No. 1, there is an c 
circle, with arms from it, while in one of the systems of circles 
there is a furrow running eastward across the surface, and not 
downward as is usual, 

No, 3 is a system of large dimensions immediately south of 
the east portion of No, 2. 

No, 415 an isolated group some distance south-west of No. 1, 
All the scribes are of small dimensions, but among them is a 
peculiar Latin eross with a cup at the north end of the longest 
furrow, As can be seen from the rubbing, this surface is greatly 
weathered (PL. TX, tig. 2). 

No.5 has besides elaborate combinations of circles and 
furrows, two or three crosses,of the same character as those on 
No.1. One of these crosses is well preserved, while the others 
ire too much weathered to be satisfactorily made ont, 

The crosses on Nos. 1 and 6 are very interesting, as 0 similar 
cross found in the County Kerry on a slab by Dr, Graves, 
Bishop of Limerick, led him to believe the inscription was 
post-Christian, They, however, being found here would lead to 
the supposition that they were pre-Christian crosses, 

A cross of the same type as the Latin cross, rubbing No. 4, 
occurs also on one of the Barnesbeg standing stones, some 
miles to the south in the country between Cresslongh and 
Kilmacrenan. That they are pre-Christian seems to be suggested, 
as more or less similar ones have been observed on prehistoric 
implements, especially on two stone hatehets found by the late 
George O'Ffarthie under twelve or more spits of peat in his bog 
to the south of Oughterard, County Galway, and now in the 
collection of the Royal Irish Academy, 

The eups on the Giant's Rock, Trimragh, represent the cups 
so often found in the County Donegal. Invariably one cup is 
so shallow as to be scarcely perceptible and the stones are 
called the “ Giant's push stones,” the six cups being supposed to 
be the marks of his fingers, I haye got various numbers of eupa 
—senerally six or seven, sometimes more or less, but never five 
—ausually on loose blocks, but in three or four places on the rock 
surlace, 


Banses Ixscrinen DauLins, County DoneGat. 
By G. H. Krvanan, MLR.LA, 
DALLANS are very numerous in this county: usually they are 
plain, a few having crosses on them or a few cups, but in the 
parish of Muff, near Londonderry, there is a more elaborate one 
described and figured in the “Proc, Roy, Hist. and Arch. Ass,, 
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Treland,” while a second is the King’s Stone, Glendoen, west of 
Letterkenny, figured and described in the “ Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy.” 

to which attention is now directed occur north-west of 
Kilmacrenan, about a mile east of the south end of 
(Anglice, little gap). " 

This seems anciently to have been a place of some note, as in 
the neighbourhood are the ruins of megalithic structures, such as 
Luscas (cave dwellings) ; Foslacs, or dwellings made of large flags 
or slabs; a cromleac, having on the cover stone cups 
similar to those ona dolmen figured by Du Chaillu in the “Land 
of the Midnight Sun”; a cupped rock surface ; the site of a 
Termon, or city of refuge, &c. 

The large Barnes dallin stands a little to the southward of the 
smaller one; it is a massive flag seven feet high above the 
present surface, and about seven feet wide. The eastern face is 
extensively sculptured, principally cups, but in some places cups 
in saucers combined with furrows, as shown in rubbing No, 2 
(PL IX, figs. 3 and 4 

At the left hand lower corner, half being below the present 
surface of the ground, is a curious combination of circles, furrows, 
and cup, of which No. 1 is a rubbing (Pl. IX, fig. 5). 

Rubbing No. 3 is of the cups on the esstern face of the lesser 


Rubbing No. 4 shows the marking on the western face of the 
lesser stone (PL. LX, fig. 6); while No. 5 is a sketch of the lesser 
stone looking eastward, showing its full size above the original 
surface. 


The smaller dallin seems to have been intentionally made 
and bevelled after the model of a spear head. This possibly may 
suggest that it was intended to represent a war god, or some such. 

The cross on the western surface may possibly be more recent 
than the cups; it is, however, more or less of the same type as 
the Latin cross on No. 4 of the Mevagh rubbings. This cross, in 
miniature, has been faintly copied by some modern scribe on the 
western face of the large dallin, but the “old men” only cut 
two small cups on it. 


Deseription of Plate 1X. 


Fig. 1. Inscribed rock surface at Mevagh, County Donegal, Tre- 


land; showing groups of cups, circles, furrows, crosses, &e, 
Fig. 2. Group of inseribed figures from rock surface at Mevagh, 
i tin cross. 


Fig. 3. ‘i figures from a large dallfin, near Barnesbeg, 
County Donegal, showing cups, saucers, and furrows, 


Journ, Anfhrop. Inat., Vol. XVIL, Plate EX, 
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Fig, 4. Transverse section of cup and saucer cut on the dalliin. 
Fig. 5. Pinte of circles, furrows, and cup, from the large 
iin. 


Fig. 6. Cross and cups on the amall Barnes’ dallin. 


Disovssrox. 

Mr. Gronor M. Aterysos observed it was diffienlt from a rub- 
bing to judge of the construction of the marks, whether cut, 
rubbed, or picked out of the surface of the rock. The weathering 
on the forme also may determine something. There can be no 
doubt as to these marks being the result of design, but no satis- 
factory explanation has yet been offered of their intention. It 
seoms strange to find cup marks and rings on a vertical surface of a 
mock, The cross in some of the circles does not prove them 
Christian. Many monuments, a8 the Ogham stones, are so inscribed, 
The groove or channel from the centre apeares points down the 
slope of the rock, no matter what the number of the concentric ring 
marks may be. It is possible that they represent in a rode form, 
something analogous to the forms of the Indian Linga. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis thought the large cross represented in fig, 6, 
Pl. LX, had been made to connect the cup-markings at some 
nuknown interval of time after the latter were formed. The other 
crosses in the rubbings were of « different character, but he saw no 
reason to suppose that they were of Christian origin. 

Miss Brextann pointed out that almost all the forms on the 
diagrams were to be found among the ancient American relics, the 
cross, in various forms, appearing constantly in American seulptur- 
ings on rocks and shells, evidently more ancient than the Spanish 
conquest, and, therefore, pre-Christian. Cup markings and con- 
centric circles are also common on rocks and boulders in various 
parts of America, and although doubtless both there and in the old 
world these crosses and cup and ring markings had « symbolical 
and probably sacred meaning, yet the theory that when found in 
conjunction with other figures, aa is frequently the case, they 
represent tribal or historic records seems worthy of consideration, 
An article on this subject in the “ Smithsonian Contributions to 
North American Ethnology,” Vol. V, 1882, brings together and 
compares these various markings from all parts of the world; and 
it will be seen that the cup and ring markings occur both in 
America and in Sweden, in connection with other figures evidently 
representing some historic event; and the same is brought ont 
forcibly in some of the illustrations of Colonel Garrick Mallory's 
ay id on “ Pictographs of the North American Indians,” in the 
* Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 1882-3. 

Mr. G. H. Krxanan, in a written reply, has pointed out that the 
crosses on some at least of the Irish Oghams are more modern than 
the inseriptions—also that many Oghams are post-Christian. The 
“mark” mentioned in “The Book" was probably a cross, and that 
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it was an ancient Irish mark is proved by the cross on the 
Oughterard hatchet. In one system rubbing No. 2, Mevach, and in 
two on No. 5, there are nearly horizontal furrows; in the latter, 
however, there are also yertical furrows. The knobs in place of 
cups in the centre of some of the systems would sngpest that the 
seribing was done with a punch. majority of the pre-historic 
structures in Northern Donegal are very similar to those of the 
Lapps ; also the scribes are more er leas similar to those in Northern 
Europe ond America; while Donegal, when inhabited by the 
txecetbcke; must have had a climate very similar to that of the St. 
Lawrence of the present day; it may therefore be suggested that 
the early inhabitants were more or less like the Lapps and the 
Eequimaux and non-Christian. 





On the INHABITANTS of PARAGUAY, 
By Dr. STEWART." 


Dn. Stewart said it was very nearly thirty-two years since he left 
London for Paraguay, and he then travelled through it without 
any intention of remaining there ; he had a good opportunity of 
noticing the state of the country and the character of the people 
and he found them most remarkable aa a nation. 

ay was the firet country on the River Plate settled by 
the Spaniards, who were at first met with hostility by the Indians, 
but who soon became friendly with the principal Caziques in 
the neighbourhood. The chief tribes were the Guaranis, who 
extended from the mouth of the River Plate to the River Amazon; 
not round the eoastof the Atlantic, but straight across the South 
American continent, as was clearly to be seen from the names of 
places, and there were traces of them in Brazil also. The 
modern Guarani language differed from that which had been 
written by the Jesuit fathers, but which no Guaram of to-day 
could read. When the speaker first landed in Paraguay he 
found a state of things existing which seemed less like the civilisa- 
tion of the 19th than of the 16th or 17th century. The Jesuits 
were driven out of the cor about a century ago, but some of 
their work might be seen » but he had never been able to 
find the fine churches and cathedrals which were spoken of in 
some books of travels; he ,had, indeed, been in many of the 
churches, but had found no pretension to fine art whatever in 
them. After the Jesuits left, there was no progress or change 


' This was a verbal communiestion, of which the spe left mo record in the 
‘hands of the officers of the Institute. The present abs of the remarks has 
een obligingly furnished by Mr. A. L. Lewis, who tock notes of Dr. Stewart's 
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till after 1811, when the last Spanish Governor was deposed, 
which was done without any violence. Other men then came 
to the front, amonget them Dr. Francia, a most extraordinary 
man, who was educated at Cordova for the legal profession, 
and who exercised a most awful t y over the country for 
about thirty years; he imprisoned all the respectable people, 

ially the Spaniards, and when he could get no more money 
from them he had some of them brought owt occasionally to 
the public square and shot. Of course the character of the 
people was ativcted by these proceedings, and one result was 
that they never ventured to express any — on political 
mattera until after 1870, when the last of the Lopez residents 
was killed. The first Lopez succeeded Francia in 1840; he was 
a lawyer of rather mean origin, but he remained President until 
his death in 1862, when hia eldest son succeeded him. These 
Presidents only encouraged foreigners and trade so far as they 
considered it necessary ; Lopes preferred Englishmen to other 
foreigners, and induced the speaker (Dr. Stewart), to remain in 
the country to form a school of medicine ; he was not a0 suc- 
cessful as he might have been, on account of the war which 
followed : he had about 160 students, nearly all of whom were 
killed in the war, together with some of the English doctors. 
The population before the war was 1,200,000, but afterwards it 
was under 200,000; at the beginning of the war from 25,000 to 
to $0,000 men would be engaged, but there were many drawn 
battles from which lesa than a third of the combatants returned. 
The soldiers lived very poorly, went almost naked, and under- 
went a very severe discipline, life being forfeited for what might 
be considered merely thoughtless actions. This arbitrary go- 
yernment, to which nothing was sacred, continued till 1570, when 
peace was restored, the country having been completely des- 
troyed; there were no horses, cattle, fowls, cats, dogs, or any- 
thing left ; everything had to be brought into the country afresh, 
the people who were left living meanwhile on fruits which they 
found in the woods, palms, oranges, &e., and continuing to die 
off from the effects of their long sustained misery and hardships, 
Since that time the country had been gradually recovering, and 
since 1880 the progress made has been remarkable. 

The natives are quiet, hospitable, and inoffensive, and glad to 
see foreigners settling in the country ; they are religious, truthful, 
honest, and grateful for anything that is done for them, and 
thongh they are said to be immoral, Dr. Stewart did not think 
they were so. The laws are good, and all codified, and there is 
complete liberty of conscience and perfect equality. 

_ ‘There are no full-blooded Guaranis to be found in Paraguay 
proper, all the natives having Spanish blood in their ves; but 
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Chaco, which is on the other side of the river, is populated by 
various tribes of Indians still untamed, and speaking different 
languages; D'Aubigné says they are all one nation, but Dr. 
Stewart found great differences in their akin colour, shape of 
head, position of eyes, and plysiognomy generally, as well as in 
intelligence and language. This country has hardly been tra- 
versed by Europeans; eight years ago a Bolivian column crossed 
it into Paraguay, and from the calculations they made the popu- 
lation of the Grand Chaco must be between two and three 


Many of the people preserve purely Castilian features; the 
mixed races are a fine set of men, not as arule tall, but rather 
under the average height, 5 feet 3 inchesto 5 feet 5 inches being 
their average. They are very muscular and active, and just as 
much at home in the water as on the dry land. 

No ancient buildings, such as are found in Central America, 
are known in Pa ¥- 

Several tribes of Indians are to be found in Paraguay, but 
they are not very numerous, and do not care to live among 
civilised people. 


Disovsstor. 


Dr, SumMrenayes said that he had listened with mach enjoyment 
to Dr. Stewart's interesting historical sketch of Paraguay, and of 
the natives of that isolated region, about which very little was 
eke > bt highs. pep wae that the statement made — 

o Securit life and property in Paraguay ascom 
with the aaighbouseg countries, rea sick atitancthes justified by the 
facts, inasmnch ns, according to his experience, there was no more 
ities orderly, and law-abiding country in the world than 

Jrazil, where, in spite of the absence of a regular police, there was 
almost total immunity from serious crime in all the settled dis- 
tricts. He was, however, glad to be able to bear testimony to the 
essentinily harmless character of the Indian tribes, where they 
were not systematically hunted down. The Guaranis, who formed 
the basis or chief stratum of the native population in Southern 
Brazil and in Paraguay, were only the southern branch of a much 
more widely ui Indian stock, the Tupi (or Tupinamba) race, as 
they were self-named. The word Guarani meant warrior, though 
the representatives of this race encountered by the original Euro- 
pesn settlers were the most peaceful of all the American races, there 
4% 10 doubt but that other branches of the same family tree 
were among the most ferocious and most cannabalistic of all savage 
races. After the extraordinary depopulation of Paraguay during 
the war twenty-five hei ago, principally through disease and 
famine, thera must have been some amount of immigration of 
neighbouring tribes, but apparently there was little, if any, 


amount of negro intermixture in the present population asin Brazil. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Perzoxan Inewriricatron and Descarerioy. 
By Fraxcis Gartoy, F.R.S. 


Being the substance of a lecture delivered at the a Institution on Friday, 
y 25th, 1888; inted from “‘ Nature" of dune 2Zlst and 28th, after 
same slight revision by the Author.’ 


Tr is strange that we should not have acquired more power of de- 
scribing form and personal features than we actually possess. For 
my own part I have frequently chafed under the sense of inability to 
verbally explain hereditary resemblances and types of features, and 
to describe irre outlines of many different kinds, which I will 
not now particularise. At last I tried to relieve myself as far as 

ight be from this embarrassment, and took considerable trouble, 
and made many experiments. The net result is that while there 
appear to be many ways of approximately effecting what is wanted, 
it is difficult as yet to select the best of them with enough assurance 
to justify a plunge into a rather serious undertaking. According 
to the sid lbee proverb, the better has thus far proved an enemy to 
the passably good, so I cannot go much 
into detail at present, but will chiefly dwell 
on poneral principles. 

Measure of Resemblance-—We recognise 
different degrees of likeness and unlikeness, 
thongh I am not aware that attempts have 
as yet be made to measure them. This can 
be done if we tnke for our unit the least 
discernible difference. The application of this 

rinciple to irregular contours is particu- 
ly easy. Fig. ] shows two such contours, 
A and B, which might be meteorological, 
geographical, or anythin else. They are 
drawn with firm lines, bot of different 
strengths for the sake of distinction. etd contain the same 
are, and are so superimposed as to lie ns fairly one over the other 
as may be. Now draw a broken contour which we will call C, 
equally sub-dividing the intervals between A and B; then C will 





The Council is indebted to the Editor of ‘ Nature” for the woodcuts 
ilnatrating this lecture. 
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be more like A than B was. Again draw a dotted contour, D, 
squally subdividing the intervals between C ond A: the likeness 
of D to A will be again closer. Continue to act on the same prin- 
ciple until-a stage is reached when the contour Jast drawn is 
undistinguishable from A. Suppose it tobe the fourth stage; then 
as 2* = 16, there are sixteon grades of least-discernible differences 
hetween A and B. If one of the contours differs greatly in a 
single or few respects from the other, reservation may be made of 
thove peculiarities. Thus, if A hos adeep notch in its lower right- 
hand ties we might either state that fact, and say that in other 
respects it differed from B by only sixteen grades of unlikencas, or 
we might make no reservation, and continue subdividing until all 
trace of the notch was smoothed away. It is purely a matter of 
convenience which course should be adopted in any given case, 
The measurement of resemblance by units of least-discernible 
differences is applicable to shades, colours, sonnds, tastes, and to 
sense-indieations generally. There is no such thing ns infinite un- 
becanse the number of just discernible differences between 
any objects, however dissimilar, is always finite. A point as per- 
ceived by the sense of sight is not a mathematical point, but an 
object so small that its shape ceases to be discernible, Mathe- 
matically, it requires an infinitude of points to make a short line: 
sensibly, it requires a finite and not a large number of what the 
vision reckons #3 points, to do so. If from thirty to forty points 
were dotted in a row across the disk of the moon, they would 
appear to the naked eyes of most perfons as a continuous fine. 
Liescription within Specified Limite. —It is impossible to verbally 
define an irregular contour with such precision that a drawing made 
from the description shall be undistingnishable from the original, 
but we may be content with a lowerachiovement. Much would be 
gained if we could refer to a standard collection of contours drawn 
with double lines, and say that the contour in question falls betweon 
the double lines of the contour catalogued as number sc-and-xo. 
This would at least tell us that none of the very many contours 
that fell outside the  Neeaas limits could be the one to which the 
description applied. It is an approximate and a negative method 
of identification. Suppose the contour to be a profile, and for 
simplicity’s sake let ns suppose it to be only the portion of a profile 
hat lice below the egies thut separates the brow from the ners 
and extending only so far downwards as the parting between the 
lips, Suppose it also to be the more outline of a sabiver sharply 
cast upon the wall bya single source of light,-snch ns is excellently 
seen when a person stands sideways between the electric lantorn 
and the sereen ina lecture-room. “All human profiles of this kind, 
when they have been reduced to a uniform vertical scale, fall within 
a small space, I have taken those given by Lavater, which are in 
many cases of extreme shapes, and ae ed others of English 
foces, and find that they all fall within the space shown in Fig. 2. 
The outer and inner limits of the space are, of course, not the pro- 
files of any real faces, but the limits of many profiles, some of which 
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are exceptional at one point, and others-nt another. Wecan classify 
the great majority of profiles so that each of them shall beineluded 
between the double berders of one, two, or some small number of 
standard portraits, such as Fig. 3. Iam aa yet nnprepared to say 
how near together the double borders of sach standard portraits 
should be drawn; in other words, what is the 
smallest number of grades of unlikeness that 
we can sutisfactorily deal with, The process 
of sorting profiles into their proper classes and 
of paineliy building up a well-selected stan- 
dard collection, is a Isborious undertaking if 
attempted by any obvious way; but I beliove 
it ean be effected with comparative ease on the 
basis of mensurementa, as will be explained 
Inter on, and by on apparatus that will be 
described. 

Clasvification of Sets of Measures—Prisoners 
are now identified in France by the measures 
of their heads and limbs, the set of mensures 
of each suspected person being compared with 
the seta that severally refer to each of many thousands of convicts. 
This idea, and the practical application of it, is due to M. Al phonse 
Bertillon, The actual method by which this is done ia not all that 
could be theoretically desired, but it issaid to be effective in action, 
and enobles the snthoritien quickly to assure themselves whether 
the suspected person is or is not an old malefactor. The primary 
measures in the classification are four—namely, the head length, 
head breadth, foot length, and middle-tinger length of the left 
foot and hand respectively. Each of these is classified according 
aa it is Inrge, medium, or amall. There are thus three, and only 
three, divisions of hend lengths, each of which is subdivided into 
three divisions of head breadth; again, each of these is farther 
subdivided into three of foot length, and these again into three of 
middle-finger length ; thus the number of primary classes is equal 
to three multiplied into itself four times—that is to aay, their 
number is eighty-one, and a separate pigeon hole is assigned to each, 
All the exact measures and other notes on each criminal gre written 
on the same card, and this card ia stored in its appropriate pigeon- 
hole. The contents of each pigeon-hole are themselves sub-sorted 
on the same principle of three-fold classification im respect to other 
mensures. is process can, of course, be extended indefinitely ; 
but how far it admits of being carried on advantageously ia another 
question, The fault of all hord-and-fost lines of classification, when 
variability is continuous, is the doubt where to place and where to 
look for values that are near the limits between two adjacent 
classes. Let us take Stature os an illustration of what must ocear 
in ry case, and let us represent its distribution by what I hava 
called a “ Scheme,” as shown in Fig. 4. 

Here the statures. of large group of male adults such as 
those whom I Sad iueubusbloby the thousand at the International 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
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Health Exhibition of 1884, are represented by lines of proportion- 
ate length. The lines are arranged side by side at equal distances 

on a base, A B, of convenient length. A curve drawn throogh 
their tops gives the upper boundary of the scheme ; the lines them- 
selyes are then wiped out, having served their purpose, If the 
base A B be divided into three equal parts, and perpendiculars, 
CD, E F, be erected at the divisions between them, reaching from 
the base upwards to the curve, then the lengths of those perpen- 
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diculars will be proportionate to the limiting values between the 
small and the medium group, and between those of the medium and 
the jarge group respectively. I find the difference between these 
perpendi in the case of stature to be about 23 inches, In 
other words, the shortest and tallest men in the medium class differ 
only by 2% inches. We have next to consider how much onght 
reasonably to be allowed for error of measurement. Considermg 
that a man differs in height by a full third of an inch between the 
time of getting up in the morning and lying down at night: con- 
sidering also that measures ure recorded to the nearest tenth of an 
inch at the closest, also the many uncertainties connected with the 
mensurement of stature, it would be rash not to allow for a pos- 
sible (I do not say “ probable) and not rare error of at least + 
half-an-inch. Prolong © D, and note the points upon it at the 
distance of half-an-inch above ond below D; draw horizontal 
lines from those points to meet the curve at d.l, d.2, and from 
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the points of intersection drop perpendiculars reaching the base 
at el,¢2. A similar figure is drawn at F. Thon the ratio borne 
by the uncertain entries to the whole numbor of entries is ag ¢) 6, 
+4 4 to A B, This, os seen by the diagram, is a very lorge 
proportion. Thereis adilemma from which those who adopt hard- 
ond-fast lines of classification ennnot escape: either the fringe of 
nncertainty must be dangerously wide, or else the delicacy with 
which measures are made cannot be turned to anything like ita 
fall account. If the delicacy of the measurement is small, each 
of the fringes of uncertainty must be very wide: if the delicacy is 
great, the summed widths of all the fringes will be narrow, if 
there are only n few classes; bot, by haying only a few classes, 
most of the advantages of possessing delicate observations are 
wasted. The bodily measurements are so depandent on one another 
that we cannot afford to neglect small distinctions in an attempt 
to make an eflective cluasification. Thus long feet and long 
middle-fingers usually go together. We therefore want to know 
whether the long feet in some particular person are accompanied 
by very long, or moderately long, or barely long fingers, thongh 
the fingers may in all three eases have been treated aa long ia 
M. Bertillon’s system of classes, because they would be long as 
compared with those of the general population. Certainly his 
eighty-one combinations seem far from being equally probable. The 
more numerous the measures the greater would be their inter- 
dependence, and the more unequal would be the distribution of 
cases among the yarious possible combinations of large, small, and 
medium values. No attempt has yet been made to estimate the 
degree of their interdependence. I am thorefore having the above 
measurements (with o slight necessary variation) recorded nt 
my anthropometric laboratory for the purpose of doing so, This 

ratory, I may add, is now open to public nse under reasonable 
restrictions, It is entered from the Science Collections in the 
Western Galleries at South Kensington. 

Mechanical Selector—Peeling the advantage of possessing a 
method of classification that did not proceed upon hard-and-fast 
lines, | contrived an apparatus that is quite independent of them, 
and which I call a mechanical selector. Its object is to find which 
set, out of astandard collection of many sets of measures, resembles 
any one given set within any given degree of unlikeness. No one 
measure in any of the sets selected by the instrament can differ 
from the corresponding measure in the given set by more than o 
specified value, The apparatus is very simple; it applies to sets 
of mensures of very description, and ought to act on a large scale 
as well as it doca on a small one, with erent pa ee and be able 
to test several hundred seta by each movement. It relieves the 
eye and brain from the intolerable strain of tedionaly comparing 
a seb of many measures with each of a large number of successive 
sets, in doing which o mental allowance has to be made for a plus 
or minws devintion of a specified amount in every entry. It is not 
my business to look after prisoners, and I do not fully know what 
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née may really exist for new methods of quickly identifying 
suspected persons. If there be any real need, I should think that 
this apparatus, which is contrived for other purposes, might, sifter 
obvious modifications, supply it. 

The apparatus consists, in prin- 
ciple, of a namber of strips of 
card or metal ¢ 1, ¢2 (fig. 5), say 
8 or 9 inches long, and having & 
common axis A passin through all 
their smaller ends. A tilting-frame 
T,which turns on the same oxig, ing 
a front cross-bar F (whose section 
is seen in fig. 5), on which the tips 
of the larger ends of all the cards 
rest whenever the machine is left 
alone. In this condition a connter- 
poise at the other end of T suffices 
to overcome the weight of all the 
cards, ond this heavier end of T 
lies or the base-board 5. When the 
heavy end of T is lifted, as shown 
- fig. 5, tts front-bar F is of course 

epressed, and the cards being indi- 

idnally acted on by their own 
Mgcteesrd are free to descend with the 
eross-bar unless they are otherwise 
prevented. The lower odge of vach 
card is variously notched to indicate 
the measures of the person it repre- 
sents. Only four notches are shown 
in the figure, but six could be em- 
poy ed ins card of 8 or 9 inches 
ong, allowing compartments of J 
inch im Jength to each of six dif- 
ferent measures. The position of 
the notch in the compartment 
allotted to it, indicates the corre- 
sponding measure according to a 
suitable scale. When the notch is 
in the middle of a compartment, it 
means that the measure is of medi- 
ocre amount; when at one end of it, 
the measure is of some specified 
large value or of any other value 
rset that ; when at the other end, 

e mensure is of name specified 
small value, or of any other value below it. Intermediate posi- 
tions. resent intermedinte values according to the seale. 
Fach of the cards "wigan gt enacneelee tes enemmmesaaetae 
the standard collection. The set of measures of the given person 


Beotion of the appurntus, but the bridges and rods are not shown, only the section of the wires, 
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are indicated by the positions of parallel strings or wires, one for 
each measure, that are atretched between roda and across bridges 
at either end of a long board set cross-ways to the cards. Their 
positions on the bridges are adjusted by the same scale as that by 
which the notches were cut in the cards, Figs. 6a and 65 are 
views of this portion of the apparatus, which acts as a key, and is 
of about 30 inches in effective length, The whole is shown in 
working position in fig. 7. When the key is slid into its place, and 
the heavy end of the tilting-frame T is raised, all the cards are 
free to descend so for as the tilting frame is concerned, but they 


Fi E+ Gn, Fig. 65, 








Plan and section of the key-boant EK. 


are checked by one or more of the wires from descending below a 
particular level, except those few, if any, whose notches correspond 
throughout to the positions of the underlying wires. This is the 
ease with the card c2 (fic. 5), drawn with a dotted outline, but not 
with cl, which rests upon tho third wire, counting from the axis. 
As the wires have to sustain the weight of all or nearly all the cards, 
frequent narrow bridges must be interposed between the main bridges 
to sustain the wires from point to point. The enrds should be 
divided into batches by partitions corresponding to these inte 

bridges, else they may press sideways with enough friction to inter- 
fere with their free independent action. The action is improved 
by interposing scretobed threads between each pair of adjacent cards 

a2 
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so that every card works in a separate compartment. None of 
thess are shown in the figure. The method of adjusting the wires 
there shown, is simply Wy sliding the rings to which they are 


Fig. 7, 
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Reduced plan of complete apporatus. 


Erplanction.—A, the HOMO ATs ; Cy, Ce the cards ; 'T, tilting-frume, turning on. 
A (the cards rest by their front ends on F, which ia the front ecroee-bar of 
7, at the time when the heavy hinder end of T mete on the base-bourd 8) ; 
KE ia the key-board ; E Ef ore the rods between which the wires are stretched ; 
B Bare the bridges at either end of the key-board, over which the wires pass. 
(The explanation refers to the other figs., 2s well as to this). 


attached at either end, along the rod which passes throngh them. 
Tt is casy to arrange a more delicate method of effecting the ad- 
—— if desired. Hitherto I have snipped out the notches in 
ecards with a cotter made on the same principle as that used 
by railway guards in marking the tickets of travellers. The 
width of the notch is greater than the width of the wire by an 
amount proportionate to the allowance intended to be mnde for 
error of measurement, and also for that due to mechanical misfit. 
There seems to be room for 500 cards or metal strips, and ample 
room for 200 or 300 of them, to be arranged in sufficiently loose 
order within the width of 30 inches. A key of thot effective 
length would teat all these by « single movement; it could also be 
5, in quick suecession to any number of other sets of cards. 
~ Measurement of Profiles—The sharp outline of a photographed 
profile admits of more easy and precise measurement than the yield- 
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ing outline of the face iteelf. The measurable distances between the 
profiles of different persons are small, but the available measures 
are much more numerous than might haye been expected, and their 
variations are more independent of one another than those of the 
limba. I suspect that measures of the profile may be nearly as 
trustworthy as those of the limbs for approximate identification, that 
is, for excluding a very Jarge proportion of persons from the possi- 
bility of being mistaken for the individual whose measurements are 
given. The measurement of a protile enables us to use a mechanical 
selector for finding those in a large standard collection to which 
they nearly correspond. From the selection thus made, the eye 
could easily make a further selection of those that suited best in 
other respects, A mechanical selector also enables us to quickly 
build up a standard collection step by step, by telling ns whether or 
no each fresh setof measures falls within the limits of any of those 
already collected. If it does, we know that it is already provided 
for; if not, a new card most be added to the collection. There will 
be no fear of duplications, as every fresh-ndded standard will differ 
from all its predecessors. by more than ths specified range of per- 
mitted difforences, 

As regards the most convenient measurements to be applied to a 
profile for use with the selector, I am unable as yet to speak 
decidedly. If we are dealing merely with a black silhonette, such 
as the shadow cast on a wall by o small and brilliant 
light, the best line from which to measure seems to be BC 
in fig. 8; namely, that which touches both the concavity 
of the notch between the brow and nose, and the con- 
vexily of the chin, It is not difficult to frame illustrated 
instructions to explain what shonld be done in the cases 
where no line can be drawn that strictly fullils these con- 
ditions. I have tnken a considerable number of measures 
from the line that touches the brow and chin, but am now 
inclined to prefer that which I lve just deseribed. A 
sharp unit of measurement is given by the distance be- 
tween this line and another drawn parallel to it just 
touching the nose, as at N in the figure. A small uncer- 
tainty in the direction of B 0 has but o very trifling effect 
on this distance. By dividing the interval between these 

rallel lines into four parts, and drawing a line through 
the third of the divisions, parallel to B CO, we obtain the 
two important points of reference, Mand R, M is a particularly 
well-defined point, from which O is determined by dropping a per- 
pendicular fram M upon BC. O seems tho best of all pomts 
from which to measure. It is excellently peers for defining the 
shape and position of the notch between the nose and the up 
lip, which is perhaps the most distinctive feature in the profile. 
O L can be determined with some precision; O B and OC are 
but coarse measurements. 

In addition to these and other obvious measures, such as one or 
more to define the projection of the lips, it would be well to mea- 


Fig. 8 
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sure the radius of the cirele of curvature of the depression at B, 
also of that between the nose and the lip, for they are both very 
variable and very distinctive. So is the general slope of the base 
of the nose. The difficulty lies not in selecting a few measures that 
will go far towards negatively identifying « face, but in selecting 
the best—namely, those that can be most precisely determined, are 
most independent of each other, most variable, and most expressive 
of the general form of the profile. I have tried many different sets, 
and found ull to be more or less efficient, but have not yet decided 
to my own satisinction which to adopt. 

We will now suppose that either by the above method or by any 
other, a standard collection of doubly outlined portraits such ns 
that in fig. 3, has been made and come into use, so that « profile 
can he e Lploarmagef described by referring it to number so-and-so 
in the catalogue. 1f the number it contained was less than 1,000, 
three figures would suffice to define any one of them. We will now 
consider how a yet closer description of the profile may be given 
by using a few additional figures. One way of doing so is to have 

cross-lines drawn at critical positions between the two out- 
lines of the standard, and to suppose each of them to be divided into 
eight equal parts. The intersection of the cross-lines with the 
outer border would count as 0; that with the inner border as § ; 
and the intermedinte divisions from 1 to 7. As the cross-lines 
would be very short, a single numeral would thus define the 
position of a point in any ono of them, with perhaps as much 
precision as the naked eye could utilise. By employing as many 
figures as there are crosé-lines in the standard, each successive 
figure for each successive cross-line, a corresponding number of 
points in the profile would be fixed with great accuracy. Suppose 
& total of nine figures to be allowed, then the firat three figures 
would specify the catalogue number of the portrait to be referred 
to, and the remaining six figures would determine six points in the 
outline of the tages with greatly inerensed precision. 

JT may say that after numerous trials of different methods for 
ese git portraits successively by the eye, I have found none so 
handy and generally efficient og a double-image prism, which I 
largely used in my earlier attempts in making composite portraits. 

I hove not succeeded in contriving an instrament that sholl 
directly gaa fr a given profile with those in a standard collec- 
tion, and which shall at the same time act with anything like 
the simplicity of a mechanical svlector, and with the same quick 
decision in acceptance or rejection. Still, I recognise some waste 
of + scene in not utilising the power of varying the depths 
of the notehes in the cards, independently of their longitudinal 


position. 

_Persmal Characteristica.—These are to be found in much more 
minute portions of the body than those just deseribed. Leaving 
aside microscopic peculiarities, which are of unknown multitades, 
such os might be studied in the 800,000,000 specimens cnt by a 
microtome, say of one two-thousandth part of an inch in thickness, 
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and one-tenth of an inch each way in area, out of the 4,000 enbie 
inches or so of the flesh, fat, and bone of o single average human 
body, there are many that are visible with or without the aid of a 


na. 

‘The markings in the iris of the eye are of the above kind. They 
haye been never adequately studied, except by the makers of 
artificial eyes, who recognise thousands of varieties of them. These 
markings well deserve being photographed from life on an enlarged 
scale, I shall not dwell now wpon these, nor on such peculinrities 
as those of handwriting, nor on the bifurcations and interlacementa. 
of the superficial veins, nor on the shape and convolutions of the 
external ear. They all admit of brief approximate description by 
the method just explained—namely, by reference to the number in 
a standard collection of the specimen that shall not differ from it 
by more than a specified numbor of units of unlikeness. I have 
already explained what is meant by a unit of unlikeness, and 
the mechanical meana by which «a given set of measures can be 
compared with great ease with every set in a standard collection of 
sois of measures. 

Perhaps the most beantiful and characteristic of all superficial 
marks are the small furrows, with the intervening ridges and their 
pores, that are disposed in a singularly complex yot regular order 
on the under surfaces of the hands and the feet. Ido not now 
speak of the the large wrinkles in which chiromantists delight, 
and which may be compared to the creases-in an old coat, or to the . 
deep folds in the hide of a rhinoceros, but of those fine lines of 
which the buttered fingers of children are apt to stamp impressions 
on tho margins of the books they handle, that leave little to be 
desired on the score of distinctness, Those lines are found to tako 
their origin from various centres, one of which lies in the under 
surface of cach finger-tip. They proceed from their several centres 
in spirals and whorls, and distribute themselves in beautiful pat- 
terns over the whole palmar surface. .A corresponding system 
covers the soles of the feet. The samo lines appear with little 
modificution in tho bands and feet of monkeys. They appear to 
have been carefully studied for the first time by Purkinje in 1522, 
and since then they have attracted the notice of many writers and 
physiologists, the fullest and Intest of whom is Kollman, who has 
published a hiet, “Tastapparat der Hand” (Leipzig, 1883), 
in which their physiological significance is fully discussed, Into 
that port of the subject I am not going to enter here. It has 
occurred independently to many persons to propose finger-marks 
as p means of identification. In the last contury, Bewick, in one 
of the vignettes in the “ History of Binds,” gave a woodent of his 
own thumb-mark, which is the first clear impression J know of, 
and afterwards one of his finger-marks, Some of the latest spect- 
mens that I have seen are by Mr. Gilbert Thomson, an officer of 
the American Geological Survey, who, being in Arizona, and 
having to make his orders for payment on a camp suttler, hit 
npon the expedient of using his own thumb-mark to serve the 
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same purpose as the elaborate scroll engraved on blank cheques— 
namely, to make the alteration of figures written on it impossible 
without detection. I possess copies of two of his cheques. A San 
Franciseo photographer, Mr. Tabor, made enlarged photographs of 
the finger-marks of Chinese, and his proposal to employ them as a 
menns of identifying Chinese immigrants, seems to have been 
seriously considered, T may say that I can obtain no verification 
of a common statement that the method is in actual use in the 
Prisons in Chinn. Tho thumb-mark has been used there as else- 
where to form a manual impression in attestation of deeds, such na 
aman might make with «a common seal, not his own, and say," This 
is my act and deed; " but I cannot hear of any elaborate system of 
finger-marks having ever been employed in Chinn for the identifica. 
tion of prisoners. It was, however, largely used in Indian, by Sir 
William Herschel, many years ago, when he was an officer of the 
Bengal Civil Service. He fonnd it to be most successful in pre- 
venting personation, and in putting an end to dispntes about the 
authenticity of deeds. He described his method fall y in“ Nature,” 
in 1880 (Vol, xxiii, p- 76), which should be referred to; also a 
paper by Mr. Fanlds in the next volume. I may in addition allude 
to articles in the American jeurnal “ Science,” 1886 (Vol. viii, Pp: 
166 and 212). 

_ The question arises whether these fingor-marks remain unaltered 
throughout the life of thesame person. In reply to this, 1am enabled 
to submit o most interesting piece of evidence, which thus far is 


Fig. 9, 





Enlarged impressions of the fore and middle finger ti of the right hand of 
Sir William Horsehel, made fap van 186. ™ 


unique, through the kindness of Sir Wm. Horachel. It consists of 
the imprints of the two first fingers of his own hand, made in 1860 
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find in 1888 respectively—that is, at periods separated by an interval 
of twenty-eight years. I have also two intermediate imprints, made 
by him in 1874 and in 1883 respectively. Figs. 9 und 11 are cut 
from photographs on an enlarged scale of the imprints of 1860 and 
1888, which were made direct upon the engraver's block; these wood- 
ents may therefore be relied on aa being very correct representations 
of the originals in my present possession. Fig. 10 refers to the 
portion of fig. 9 to which Iam about to draw attention. On first 
examining these and other finger-marks, the eye wanders and be- 
comes confused, not knowing where to fix itself; the points shown 
in fig. 10 are those which it ought to select, They ore the places 


Fig. 10, 


Fig. 1, 





Enlarged impressions of the fore and middle finger tips of the right hand of Sir 
William Herschel, made in the year 1588, 


at which each new furrow makes its first appearance. The furrows 
may originate in two principal ways, which are not always clearly 
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distinguishable: (1) the new farrow may arise in the middle of a 
ridge; (2) Siahe furrow may bifuroate and form a letter Y, 
The distinction between (1) and (2) is not greatly to be trusted, 
becanse one of the sides of the ridge in case (1) may become worn, 
or be narrow and low, and not always leave an imprint, thus 
converting it into case (2); conversely case (2) may be converted 
into case (1), The position of the origin of the now furrow is, 
however, none the less defined. I have noted the furrow-heads and 
bifurcations of furrows in fig. 9, and shown them separately in 
fig. 10. Tho reader will be able to identify these positions with 
the aid of a pair of compasses, and he will find that they persist 
unchanged in fig. 11, though there is occasionally some uncertainty 
between cases (1) and (2). Also there is a little confusion in the 
middle of the small triangular space that separate two distinct 
systems of furrows, much as eddies separate the stream lines of 
adjacent currents converging from opposite directions. A careful 
comparison of x calle a 11 is a most instructive study of the 
effects of age. is an obvious amount of wearing and of 
coarseness in the latter, but the main features of both are tho 
same. 

I happen to possess a little apparatus that proves very convenient 
for examining finger-marks or recording the positions of furrow 
heads, It is a slight and small, but well-made wooden pentagraph, 
multiplying five-fold, in which a low-power microscope, with 
course cross-wires, rorms the axis of the short limb, and a pencil. 
holder forms the axis of the long limb. I contrived it for quite 
another use—namely, the measurements of the length of wings of 
moths in some rather extensive experiments that are now being 
made for me in pedigree moth-breeding. It has proved very 
serviceable in this inquiry also, and was much used in measuring 
the profiles spoken of in the last article. Without some modorate 
magnifying power the ‘marks cannot be properly studied. 
- It is « convenient plan, in default of better me to prick holes 
with a needle through the furrow-heads into a separate piece of 
aper, where they can be studied without risk of confusing the eye. 
There are peculiarities often found in furrows that do not appear 
in these particalar specimens, and to which I will not further refer. 
In fig. 10 the form of the origin of the spirals is just indicated. 
These forms are various; they may be in single or in multiple lines, 
and the earlier turns may form long loops or be nearly circular. 

Si ten fingers show at least four distinct varieties. 
ot ing the experience of others to the contrary, I find 
clear and perfect impressions of the fingers. 
be to cover a flat surface, like that of a 
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inked, then the in are pressed on smooth and slightly 
damped paper. Ifa of glass be smoked lamp, 
& beantifal negative may be made on it the finger, 
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suitable foralantern transparency. The blackened finger may after- 
wards be made to leave a positive impression on # piece of paper, 
that must be varnished if the impression is to be rendered per- 
manent. All this is rather dirty work, but people do not seem to 
object to it; rivalry and the hope of making continually better 
impressions carries them on, It is troublesome to make plaster 
casts; modelling-clay hag been proposed; hard wax, such as 
dentists use, acta fairly well; sealing-wax is excellunt if the heat 
ean be tolerated; I have some good impressions in it, For the 
mere study of tha marks, no plan ia better than that of rubbing a 
little thick paste of chalk (“prepared chalk) and water or sized 
water upon the finger. The chalk lies in the furrows, and defines 
them. They might then bo excellently photographed on an en- 
larged seale. My own photographic apparatus is not at hand, or I 
should have experimented on this. When notes of the furrow- 
heads and of the initial shape of the spiral have been made, tho 
measurements would admit of comparison with those in caialogued 
ets by means of a numerical arrangement, or even by the 
mechanical selector described above. a cleanly and simple way 
could be discovered of taking durable impressions of the finger 
tips, there would be little doubt of their being serviceable in more 
than one why. 

In coneluding my remarks, I should say that one of the induce- 
ments to making these inquiries into personal identification hos 
been. to discover independent features suitable for hereditary in- 
vestigation. It has long been my hope, thongh utterly without 
direct rimental corroboration thus far, that if a considerable 
number of varinble and independent features could be catalogued, 
it might be possible to trace kinship with considerable certainty. 
ft does not at all follow because a man inherits his main features 
from some one ancestor, that he may not also inherit a large 
nomber of minor and commonly overlooked features from many 
ancestors. Therefore it is not improbable, and worth taking pains 
to inquire,whether each person may not carry visibly about his 
body undeniable evidence of his parontage and near kinships. 

Postscript, 

Since delivering this lecture, I have had the opportunity of 
seeing M. Bertillon's system in operation at Paris, and was much 
impressed with the skill and celerity shown by his staff of assist- 
ants, with the large amount of work got through, and with the 
practical overcome of theoretical difficulties, especially in the 
method of aubsorting cards in the movable trays, which are, in 
fact, the * pigeon holes." Numerous data methodically inscribed 
on each card, in addition to the primary measures and the free use 
of coloured ticketato aid in the subdivisions, make it easy to a prac- 
tised person to hunt feierd through the contents of any one tray. 
These additional deta include a notice of scars and personal marks, 
and very good photographs of the profile and full face. 
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Tur “Loyostore” at Morristose, Iste or Wianr. 
To the Editor of the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute.” 


Dear Sr, 

There is a short description of the “ Dn " at Mottistone, 
in the Isle of Wight, in a paper of mine which was published in 
the Journal for August, 1854. I there state that the “ Longstone” 
is an upright stone, having a large flat stone (9 feet x 4 feet x 2 feet) 
lying on the north-east side of it, which I thought might have 
been slightly moved from its original position. On revisiting the 
stones last June I found that the flat stone had been shifted about 
ten feet, and that it now lies to the south-east and not to the 
north-east of the upright stone. Whether anyone has been digging 
there, and, if so, w anything has been T do not know; 
but I think the change in the position of the stone is worth noting 
on its own aecount, and Iam the more anxious that it should be 
noted in our Journal, since any of its readers going to the stones 
with my description in their hands might suppose that I had 
made a mistake; my original sketches, however, clearly show that 
this is not the case. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

' A. L. Lewis. 





Anturorowernic Statistics From Ammerst CouLeae, 
Mass., U.S 


Tn the Inst Volume (xvii) of this Journal, at page 357, will be 
found » reprint of brief account of the mean anthropometric 
results obtained at the gymnasium of Amherst College, mherst, 
Mass., U.S.A., by Prof. E. Hitchcock, M.D. His observations 
refer to s0 unusual a variety of characteristics, carefully made 
by the same methods and instruments, and applied to so homo- 
geneous 4 group, that more detailed accounts would have been 
very welcome to anthropologists, They would serve, at lenst, two 
purposes, the one to show the average variability of each charac- 
teristic, and the other to show their interdependence. With a 
view of determining the first of these objects, 1 wrote to Dr. 
Hiteheock, urging the preparation of tables, drawn up in tho 
rs a which the distribution of any faculty among the in- 
dividual members of a group is nsuall expressed. He responded 
most cordially to my suggestion, ef specially prepared the fol- 
lowing tables in manuscript, which are here published, preceded 
by extracts from his accompanying letter. 

Francis Gauros. 


‘agen at length made out the mean tables of thirteen items, 
whieh were suggested as appropiate for study by you. 

“ By a little error I have not got the same saints observations 
on each item, but this is because I did not get the maximum and 
minimum of my whole records for a basis, but inadvertently took 
those for only one college year, and this unfortunately did not cover 
every case. _ “ Epwanp Hrremoocr,” 
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Gex. Prrr-Rryers’s Exrtonations: 


Daring the recent meeting of the British Association at Bath, 
General Pitt-Rivers brought out the second of the splendid volumes 
in which he has recorded the results of his excavations on his own 
estates on the borders of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, and we take 
the present opportunity of laying before our readers a review of the 
two volumes,’ hoping in this way to draw especial attention to the 
work so admirably carried ont by the author, who possesses in an 
eminent degree all the quulifications necessary for explorations of 
this kind, such as knowledge and experience, wealth and leisure, 
aud, above all, inexhaustible patience and enthusinam, all which are 
amply exemplified in the volumes before us, which, by the liberality 
of their author, are placed in the library of the Institute, haying 
been printed for private distribution only. 

The Pitt-Rivers estates are situated just on the borders of Wilts. 
and Dorset, counties full of relies of British and Roman times. 

“The region in question,” says General Pitt-Rivers in his 
preface, “strengthened by the dense forests which covered Dorset- 
ehire at that time, appeara throughout the early history of these 
islonds to have served ag a standing point for first ostabliched races, 
in resisting succeeding waves of immigration from the east. Here 
the abundance of long barrows shows that the Neolithic folk, of 
presumably Iberian origin, congregated in large numbers. Here 
the Goidels or earliest wave of the Celtic population, are shown by 
Professor Rhys to have resisted the succeeding wave of Brythons 
coming from the same quarter, Here also Mr. Green has shown 
in his “Making of England” the West Welsh, of whatever ethnic 
elements they may have been composed, withstood the Saxons for 
# long time after the latter had penetrated as far as Wilton.” 

A border-Innd such as this seems to offer a peculiarly favourable 
field for archeologicn! research, especially as it ineludes a portion 
of that great forest tract known as Cranborne Chase, which, having 
for many centuries been free from the plough and the hoe, has 
preserved the remains within it undisturbed and unmixed with 
those of a later date, 

Thaornam enumerates only twelve long barrows in Dorsetshire, 
and allon the borders of Wilts; but none of these seem to have 
come within the district explored by General Pitt-Rivers. Of 
round barrows he has opened a great number and finds that they all 
confirm Thurnam's theory, that the makers of these barrows were 
of a taller race thon those who reared the gigantie long barrows, 
and brachyeephalie, instead of dolichocephalie like the more ancient 
long-barrow people of the Stone Age, The round barrows opened 
by General Pitt-Rivers were found to be all of the Bronzo Age, 
and contained some fine pottery and flint implements, although 
apparently fragments only of bronze, These tumuli would seem 


' ¢ Exenrations in Cranborne C near Rushmore, on the borders of Dorset 
and Wilte” By Liontenant-General Pitt-Rirers, F.R.S., Vols. T and TT, 1887-8. 
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to prove that the inhobitants of this part of the country, at all 
events during the Bronze Age, were Celts or Belgw ; but the further 
excavations of General Pitt-Rivers in the adjoining British villages 
reveal to us a much smaller dolichocephalic race, resembling so 
nearly the Neolithic folk of the long we of Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire, ns to be regarded by him os remnants of the same 
people, an idea confirmed by the measurements of Dr. Beddoe and 

, Garson. ; 

The iod to which the relies -found principally belong, is 
included between the coming of the Romans and the Saxon inva- 
sion. The people are designated as Romanized Britons, and it is 
suggested that their extremely small stature may be the result of 
sere; or of the taller men hse been drafted into the Roman 
egiong. 

Among the many curious facta relating to these people, that 
which seems the most singular is the complete change in the mode 
of borial. Assuming them to belong to the same race as the long 
barrow people, we find that not only have they forsaken the 
rearing of gigantic tumuli, but they seem to have gone to the other 
extreme, and to have buried their dead in ditches or pits, the latter 
being apparently disused chalk pits, from which chalk had heen 
excavated for agricultural purposes, and which have been filled up, 
and afterwards used ‘for chral purposes se being easier of 
excayation, This change of burial customs may perhaps be duc to 
Roman inflnence, but in that case we should expect to find burials 
according to Roman methods; these, however, do not appear to 
have been found, and from the fact recorded, that in two cases of 
burial in these pits there seems evidence that death resulted from 
stoning, the iden suggests itself that these burials were only of 
the poor or criminal classes, and that the sepulchres of the more 
wealthy have yet to be found, Sei in a necropolis at some 
distance from the villages, an idea which seems reasonable from 
analogy, and from the very small nomber of weapons or ornaments 
found with these remains. But although the Romanised Britons’ 
had given up the rearing of long barrows, they do not seem to have 
forgotten how to throw up gigantic earthworks, for Bokerley Dyke 
in which many of the relics were found is a grest fortification 
_ nearly nine miles im length, raised apparently for the protection of 

villages to the ueCerRTOA from the Saxon invaders pressing upon 
them from the East. This great dyke may be com with the 
still greater Wansdyke, the dute of which has yet to be ascertained, 
but the sectiona cut by General Pitt-Rivers in Bokerley Dyke, 
show the date of that with tolerable precision, as 500 Roman coins, 
some as Into aa Constantius, have been found there. 

The Romano-British villages of Woodcuts and Rotherley,the chief 
seene of General Pitt-Rivers’s excavations, both lie to the rear of 
Bokerley Dyke, and " hes there. are pier yA entrenchments, 
anil ditches, apparently designed to separate the various quarters 
into which each vilege was divided, and which, perhaps, were 
occupied by diferent ranks or sections of the population, as was 
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the cise in many ancient cities, At Rotherloy, the centro of the 
i appeara to have been enclosed within o circular rampart 
and ditch, the former at present of insignificant height, but perhaps 
originally much higher. General Pitt-Rivers points out that these 
anelosures are common in Hritish villages, and BRYS they 
are sometimes called “sacred circles.” The plan on the map is 
coriainly strongly suggestive of the great earthwork surrounding 
the gigantic stone circles at Avebury, and both bear a considerable 
reaomblance to Irish Raths, assigned by tradition to the “ litle 
Jolk,” or fairies, which, taken in connection with the extremel 
sinall size of the ancient inhabitants of these Romano-British 
villages, may point to a racial connection between the con- 
structors. 


Most of the relics found in these villages were described by 
General Pitt-Rivers in a published in the Jonrnal of this 
Institute for February, 1868, but wo may here briefly recapitulate ; 
they consist chiefly of pottery of various kinds, including New 
Forest ware and Samian, with British imitations of the latter, and 
in the barrows ol the Bronge Age drinking cups of ancient British 
make. The bronse and iron articles include many fibalm of peculiar 
form and considernble beauty ; a few fibulm of silver und of silver 
and bronze gilt have also been found, but no gold object is recorded. 
OF glass, jet, and coral we have a few specimens, but Kimmeridge 
shale seems to have been tho chief sakes employed for orna- 
mental p The beautiful engraving on a tablet of this shale 
found at Hotherley is reproduced on the handsome binding of 
General Pitt-Rivers’s volumes; this is supposed to have been a 
writing tablet, and to have been covered with wax; an iron stylus 
has also been found, but no inscriptions of any kind. Wo must 
refer our readers to the volumes for the minute measurementa 
and illustrations of the several finds and of the human and animal 
remains, all of which are given with the greatest possible care and 
attention to the locality and to the depth of the excavation. .An 
examination of these tables will show the difference between the 
men and domesticated animals of the Romano-British period, and 
those of the present day. The horses and cows were small, and it 
would seein thah boll sone used as bensts of burthen, as iron aloes 
ef both have been found. Tho horse shoe of that day was ap- _ 
parently lighter and better adapted to the animal's hoof than that 
now in use. General Pitt-Rivers calla attention to the sinnosity of 
the edge, which reminds na of one in the Museum at Cirencester, 
said to be Roman, but which is lighter and more decidedly sinuous 
than either of those figured in these volumes. These people were 
evidently agriculturists, cultivating their land in terraces, and the 
wheat grown by them was of the same quality as that now 
grown at the same height,and shows an advance upon the cultiva- 
tion of pre-Roman indi i 


(€xcept some iron spuds, an iron-bound spade, and a reaping-hook ; 
there are, however, some singular articles termed bipno senile, 
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the use of which appears doubtful, but which were either attached 
to the horses’ feet, or to a primitive kind of cart without wheels. 

The sheep were tall and slender resembling the St. Kilda breed, 
and the pat of haggis ~ nee & Dachshund. The 

© apparent! 7 ag several perforated pieoea of 

and ae to have been used as colandera for saints: kaee 
and we may reasonably sup they made mead or some similar 
liquor: they also had spindle whorls, some of Kimmeridge shale 
and some of stone and bone, therefore they made their own eloth, 
but no specimen of the manufactured cloth has been found. The 
absence of all traces of religion is very curious, two or three flint 
implements are regarded by General Pitt-Rivers as having been used 
as amulets, but there are no images of Roman deities ; none of those 
little figures denominated idols, in stone or terra-cotta ; no emblems 
of sun, moon, or stars; no particular position or orientation of the 
dead, although most are buried in the crouching attitude common 
to savages; no stone circles or monoliths, in fact there seems 
nothing to show that they had any religion at all, which is strange 
considering the undoubted Roman intercourse which wns main- 
tuined for centuries, the coins found dating from Caligula, a.n, 75, 
to Magnentins, a.0.553. Among the most curions of the discoveries 
mide are several bypocansta of singular construction, the nse of 
which ia not quite clear. They are usually square or oblong, cut 
in the solid chalk, with a trench round covered with flints, ond o 
kind of oval basin at one end, in which it ia conjectured the stokers 
stood to attend to the fire: many flints which have evidently been 
burnt are found in these hypocansts, and it is supposed these were 
heated in the furnace, and used as pot boilers, These hypocausts 
may perhaps have been the public cooking places of the village, or 
they may have been used after the manner of the Roman : 
causts role heating houses. <A somewhat similar stacitarse.’ fais 
round in form, was described a Kinshan (in the Journal of 
of the Institute for February, 1683) as existing at Gummer, County 
Wexford, where olso pits resembling those at Woodeuts and 
Rotherley were found. Mr. Kinahan that this circle with 
the pavement of burnt stones, may have been a place of sacrifice, 
but cannot understand why stones should be found mixed with the 
wood ashes. Was this a hypocaust similar to those described by 
General Pitt-Rivers We remember having been shown a some- 
what similar structure in Cornwall, which was said to have been 
used for borning the dead. 

The elaborate system of drainage in these villages, and tho 
change in that, and in the level of two Roman wells discovered, 
were pointed out by General Pitt-Rivers in the paper alrendy 
referred to,as proving a difference in the rain-fall during the time 
these villages were occupied, and we need not therefore do 
more than draw attention to this very interesting and important 
point, The latest recorded excavations in these volumes are those 
carried out at Winklebury Camp and Hill, and in the adjoining 
barrows. Winklebury is one mile from Rotherley, and thirteen 


> 
j 
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from Sali : the camp is said to be that of Vespasian, but 
General Pitt-Rivers says it is certainly not of Roman constrne- 
tion. The finds here are chiefly pre-Roman of the Iron Age, the 
ge is rougher, and the flint and implements numerous. 

barrows are British, and contain British pottery of several 
kinds, and bronze implements, but they are surrounded by Saxon 
graves, and secondary Saxon interments would seem to have taken 


~ place in some of the barrows. In the Saxon graves evidence is 
afforded 


of orientation of the body in burial. All the skeletons, 
with one exception, lie with the head to the west, facing north, in an 
extended position ; and with some of them were interred iron knives 
and other curious articles in the same metal, On one skeleton was 
found a sort of double fibula of bronze discs coated with silver, and 
attached to a piece of wood and iron links, beneath which was 
found a piece of cloth. Some of the skeletons wore on the neck 
Scot ante we aieals OF Sete t colours, the adder’s bead of the 

itons. 


It is impossible in s notice of this kind to touch upon every 
point of interest presented in this valuable work. The relinble 
anthropological data afforded by it will be appreciated by all 
students of the “science of man.’ Three distinct peoples are 
bronght before us: the tall brachycephalic men of the bronze age, 
buried in round barrows; the short dolichocephalic Romanised 
Britons, ibly and probably the descendants of the Neolithic 
folk of Thurnam’s long barrows ; and lastly the Saxons, “ all con- 
tained within a radius of about three quarters of a mile.” Tho 
relics, animal, vegetable, and mineral, works of art, and personal 
ornaments, and relative position of each, have been carefully 
tabulated, in order to facilitate reference, and the most minute and 
scientific measurements of the human and animal remains by Drs. 
Beddoe and Garson are given, all as General Pitt-Rivers is careful 
to inform us in the interests of truth, and not with the idea of 
establishing any pet theory. We cannot do better than conclade 
this notice in the words of the author: “A good deal of the rash 
and hasty generalisation of our time arises from the unreliability 
of the evidence upon which it is based’ It is next to impossible to 
give a continuous narrative of any archwological investigation that 
is entirely free from bias; undue stress will be Inid upon facts 
that seem to have an important bearing upon theories that are 
current at the time, whilst others that might come to be considered 
of grester value afterwards are put in the und, or not 
recorded ; and posterity is end with a legacy of error that can 






_ Rever be rectified. But when fulness and accuracy are made the 
chief subject of study, this evil ix in a great measure avoided.” 

We re to hear that General Pitt-Rivers intends to resumo 

his in ions, and anticipate still more important results from 


A. W. Buceiayp. 
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JUNE 12TH, 1888, 
Francis GALtos, Esq., FRS., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


The following presents received since the last meeting were 
announced, and thanks voted to the respective donors -— 


For tan Lipparr, 


from the Avuruon.—Orion and Sirius. By James Bonwick, 
P.R.G.S. 

From the State Bosup or Huatra or Massaceteerrs.—Nine- 
teenth Annual Report. 1857. : 
From the Rovat Scorrma Groansrsican Soctery.—The Scottish 
Geographies! Magazine. Vol. iy. No.6. June, 1888. 

From the Devrscus Geseuiscnarrr0n AnTaroroLoate, Eruxo.ogre, 
* oxp Unorscments.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Band xvii. 
Part 4 Corréspondenz-Blatt. 1888. Nr. 5. } 
From the Baraviasson Guxoorscwar yan Kosstes ex Werns- 
scuarren,— Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, Deel. xxxii, Aflevering 5. : 
From the Ixsrirutiox.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 14. 
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From the Socierr.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1854, 1855. 
Pern scence of the Society of Biblical Archwology. Vol. x. 
‘art 7. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. Vol. x. Na. 
6. June, 1888, 

—— Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. xxii. Nos.3 and 4. 

From the Enrror.—Nature. Nos. $70, 971. 

——— Science. Nos. 276, 277. 

—— Photographie Times. Nos. 349, 350, 

—— American Antiquarian. Vol. x. No, 3. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xli. Nos. 22, 23. 

—— Revue d'Et phie. Tom. vi. Nos. 5-6. 

—— Bulletino di Paletnologia Italiana, Tom.iv. N.3e 4 


The following paper was read by the author — 


Remarks on Mr. Furnpers Perrie’s Couiecrion of Eruxo- 
Graruio Tyres from the Monuments of Eoyrt. 
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My cordial thanks are due to Mr. Petrie and to Professors 
Sayee and Maspero for very valuable help in this examination. 
ollowing the custom of the Egyptians themselves, I have 
classified our collection under the four heads of Westerns, 
Sontherns, Asiatics, and Egyptians, and in the order I have, for 
the sake of convenience, taken that of the four races in the 
tomb of Merenptah. 
Since writing the brief and necessarily hasty paper which 
w as an appendix to the Report of the Committee of the 
British Association on this subject, I have seen the interesting 
communication of Mr. R. Stuart Poole to the Anthropologi 
Institute and the discussion reported in its Journal foal 
1887). 1 ought in justice to myself to say that I had not heard 
of this iuntil Prof. Sayce showed me the Journal at Oxford 
after I had written the paper which I am now reading. 
Whatever agreement, therefore, may be noticed between the 
views that £ have here entertained and those previously ex- 
by Mr. Stuart Poole, Prof. Flower, and others, are the 
coincidences of entirely independent lines of inquiry. At the 
end, however, I muat quote from this record, especially from 
the weighty words of Prof. Flower. 
Adopting then this rough four-fold classitication we have :— 
(A.) First, the races of the African country to the west of 
and those of the islands and maritime countries reckoned 
with them by the Egyptians. 
The numes found in our list are:—1, Tabennn ; 2, Hi-neb-u; 
3. Lebu ; 4 Mashuash; 5, Tsekuri; 6. Shardana; 7, Shakalsha; 
8. Tuirsha of the sea; 9. Dardani; 10. Palista. 


L Tahenne, 5 Lr \RYO'P. FHF] Syne Casts 


69, 70, 96 (? 71, 72, 82 to 85), photo, 779 (270, not in 
Mr. Hurman’s series). The fair people (compare “ Japhet”), 
Tahen is crystal (says Chabas), and the Tahennu are clear or 
bright-complexioned races of the west. Lefebure distinguishes 
them as the white men of Africa from the Tamelu, or fair men 
of the north (* Musée Guimet,” i, 73), 

But this seems doubtful (Ebers, “ Die Biicher Moses,” 109), 
Tt is very interesting to find in the Karnak List of the South, 
No. 87 (Maspero's correction) = Ss Ausa, which T take — 
$0 be Assn, went of Tajurra, and next to this No. 58, our name 
= 4, which Bruysch reads “Thehennu, Egyptian name 
for the Marmarides ” (“ Hist.,” Eng. ed.,i,365). Stern has well 
observed that we find the Tahen wearing a robe embroidered 
with the southern plant Jf (" Zeitachr.,” 1883, 20). 
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Now south-east of the great stronghold of Magdala is a place 
marked in Perthes's map Tahin, and in Perthes’s map is a stream, 
Tehen, tributary to the Takazze, which I would compare with 
Tehenut cited by Brngseh (“ Zeitschr,,” 1882, 34), who calls 
attention to the occurrence of this name in the south. 

. But I must not digress. Photo. 270, from Medinet Habu 
shows a front face with the long plaited tress of hair on each 
side so carefully trained and recurved that the face is set in an 
ornamental frame of the exact shape of an inverted lyre reaching 
a3 far down as the bottom of the square-cut beard. 

The Tahen-folk, as Egyptian mercenary troops, founded by a 
preetorian revolt the celebrated XXIInd dynasty to which She- 
shank I (Shishak), the invader of Palestine, belonged (Wiede- 
mann, “ Geschichte,” ii, 548; Stern, “ Zeitsehr.,” 1883, 19), 

2. Hi-neb-u, Yp = The races of the north. The word — 


Ad means“ behind,” and ao the north. Hia-nebu would designate 
the peoples of the isles of the Mediterranean and the coasts 
beyoud, and, although applied in Ptolemaic times to the Greeks, 
the ferm was not so restricted at the time of the great con- 
quests of the Theban kings (Lenormant, “Les Orig.,” iii, 22), 
photo. 1, The term occurs as early as Sankhkars of the Xith 
dynasty (Chabas, “ Etudes, &c.,” 174). Our cast represents a 
woman's head of fine profile, with a long, wavy side lock, and 
abundant hair trained over the back. It is highly interesting 
as a typical profile. 


3. Lebu, = I> Libyan. The Lebn very early figure 


as enemies and troublesome neighbours of Egypt, as subjects 
under the Vith dynasty, and on and off until they led the 
great invasion against Merenptah, and again coalesced in the 
attack of the coast peoples against Rameses ITT. 

We have a cast of the Libyan chief taken captive by Rameses 
TH, photo. 152, and Lebu 763, 765, 770, 771. 

I think “the Lifayah, a tribe inhabiting the oasis of Ammon” 
(Rawlinson, “ Her.,” II, 124), retain the old name. Mr. RG. 
Haliburton writes: “the Berbers of Morocco are divided into 
the Riffs and Susis ; the first, light haired and large men, living 
im the mountains; the latter, smaller, darker, and gen 
nomadic. The people of North Africa were called Libu or Ribu 
on the monuments, and hence the word Libyan. But the Riffs 
are called Rigi or Ridi, hence Libyan is the same as Rifian.” 
(* B. Assoc. chester Report,” 1887, 908). 

I think we may find Libyan captives of the date of Thothmes 
II in the light-complexioned, fair-haired, and blue-eyed brick- 
makers of the celebrated tomb of Rekhmara (photo. 781, 782). — 
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Tf we miss their long side locks it is not surprising, since they 
are slaves employed in the lowest dru 


dgery. 
4. Mashauasha, —~ Wd RAR. sometimes 


ma Mashaun (omitting the last syllable) as Brugsch notices (“ Geog.,” 
a ii, 80) ¢f Missua on the const east of Carthage (Spruner’s Atlas), 
$ ‘We find this people described os Mashauasha “of the land of 
~~ the Tamahu.” In photo. 154 we have the great chief of the 
Z Mashavasha from the row of royal captives, taken by Rameses 
EP st Medinet Habu, His cord bears, as Brogseh says, the 
5% southern flower, from which he infers that his people dwelt in 
te the south as well as in the north. But the same thing is true 
h, of the Kheta chief in the panels of Tel el Yehudieh (Brit. M_). 
; Tf, however, there were Mashaua in the southern regions in 
early times, as well n& Tahennu, may we not thus account for 

the name of the port, now so well known, Massawa on the Red 
Sea? We have more men of this remarkable race in photo, 

4 164,165, They are supposed to he the Maxyans (MdEves) of 
; Herodotos, west of the River Triton, in the region of Tunis of 


| these days. He says that they left a long lock on the right 
saide only, and painted their bodies red, customs which are said 

" atill to continue among some tribes in that country, 

— Tt i6 well worth notice that we have the name Mashaua, 

i Sz Itt B 6) ‘Ar im the Karnak List of North Syria, No, 

=> 282, Doves not this mark the route of their emigration west- 

_" wards? And among the Libyan leaders against Rameses IIT 


© we find Mashashar, Ae ML Fy WA = | Mi, son of Kap, 
4 Mot a) ye. This seems to me a thane similar to 


Khetasar, Kauisar, &c., formed by apposition, and it may point 

- tthe ethnic attinity of these people. We have also the name 
“Mashaken, — Int sow | Ve, in the same campaign. 
Tz “The Mashiashas,” says Chabas, “were themselves Libyans, 
- but. formed a distinct tribe of considerable importance" 
& Teckar, Teatirin, Fer S| Ul, Ko 44) 
Hh photo, 158, 168, 174-77, 178. ‘These people have been’ 
identified with the Teukrians by Chalas («Etudes, &c..” 288, 
_ XEXth dynasty, 42), Lenormant (“Les Orig,” iii, 137), Maspero 
_ ™ Hist. Anc..” 4th ed, 267), 4c. They wear kilts and a head- 








= 


dress similar in form to that of the Pulista, with whom they 
seted, Chabas says that the land army (in the attack on 
Htameses IIT) did not include the Tuirsha, nor Shardina, but 
only the peoples wearing the costumes characteristic of the 
Pulsta, Tsakurn, Danaunna, &c, 

This to be hoped that further light may be brought to bear on 
this important group. Dr, Max Miiller, of Niirnberg, has 


_ Promised further intelligence in his interesting remarks lately 
published in * Proc. 8. B. A.," x, 147, e seg. It seems to me 


worthy of inquiry whether settlements of these Tsakuri people 

ve name to Zovyap (* Ptol.,” iv, 3, 40), and Zvypis Koy 
(" Ptol,” iv, 5,4), and were themselves the Zuypirat (“ Ptol,” 
iv, 5,22) of Libya. Tt is also worth notice that Tathye:pa, or 
Tetyepa, vow the ruined city Taukra, was an important place 


on the coast west of Cyrene. 


6. Shairdana, Shardina, LOT QO RY QM 
, i The Shardina furnished highly trained soldiers 
to the Egyptian army of Rameses I. They wore helmets with 
two horns, crested with a disk, and seem clearly to have been 
Sardinians (Chabas, “Etudes, &c.,” 299). The objections of 
Perrot and Chipiex to the identification are well answered by 


_ Dr. Max Miller (* Proc. 5. B. A." 1888, 148). We have the 


ehief captured by Rameses [LL in photo. 159, and others of the 
race, photos. 200, 207, 209-11, 212. 
The island of Sardinia is full of interesting antiyuities, in- 
éInding many Egyptian relics, = 
fi Rolsh Shacals ink AS hh 
7. Shakalsha, or Shazalsha, Li Tih 


We have the striking head of the chief in photo, 160, wearing 


a cylindrical cap, as of felt or cloth, bending backwards and 


~ bound with a fillet. These people are named with the Pulista, 


4 
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Tuirsha, Danau, and Usshoshu, and are commonly taken for 

Sicilians, SeeAoi. 
Prof. Maspero has well compared the namo Shagalsha with 
eos, in important city of Pisidia, now in ruins (* Hist,” 


4th ed. 256, and ref.). Dr. Max Miiller promises to prove that 


they were inhabitants of the south-west of Asin Minor. They 
Were engaged against Merenptah and against Rameses IT. 
8, Tuirsha, \> \ Tih NG “Of the sea.” The Tfrsha 


peared a very im wtant part, and their history has been treated 


hi preat care by Lenormant in the last part of his work, 


2. "Tes Origines, ke.,” 118, ef seg. He sees in them, as Chabas and 


others had seen, the Tupeqvoi, Etruscans, and argues the ques- 


tion Jearnedly and carefully. Dr, Bireh was of this opinion. 
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See photo. 161. A face of fine profile; a close pointed cap, 


with wavy tassel hanging behind. 


9, Dardani, Ub taken captive by Rameses IT in his 


war against the Kheta alliance; generally regarded as Dar- 
danians, leaders of the Trojan nations, afterwards suceeeded by 
the Teukrians. Our heads, in photo. 11,12, are bearded like 
the Tsakuri, and wear a close round skull-cap. Dr. Haigh com- 
pared the name of Durdan Dagh, the mountain range north- 
west of northern Syria. J think this remark should not be 
overlooked. (“ Zeitschr,,” 1874, 70). And I find a Durdon 
Dagh south of Membij, near the Euphrates, in Kiepert’s map. 


10. Pulista, 2G}. ‘This name has been naturally 


identified with the EyMwbe of the Bible, a word, which, in the 
Greek of the LXX, vdcorie/p, comes close to the Egyptian. 
Chahas denied this, but it is accepted by Maspero (“ Hist. Anc.,” 
4th ed, 312), Lenormant (“ Hist, Anc.,” 9th ed., ii, 305), and 
others who consider the Pulista as Pelasgians of Crete by whom 
the southern coast-land of Canaan was colonised under the pro- 
tectorate of Egypt. In photos. 181-2, 202-3, 213-4, we have 
very examples of this warlike and seafaring pore with 
their remarkable head-dress. Among them we find two front 
faces, These are so infrequent in Egyptian tableaux that they 
ought always to be carefully noticed. Their head-gear agrees in 
form with that of the Tsakuri and the Dinauna, I have not 
noticed the retracted explanation of these names by Brugsch 
(* Hist.” Eng. tr., ii, 124), who sought these tribes in obscure 

narters remote and inland. He was answered by Roebiou 

Ree. de Travaux,” ii, 58), and very lately by Dr. Max Miiller 
of Nirnberg (\ Proe. 8. B. A,” as quoted above), But I must 
hasten on to the next division, deeply interesting as these 
western and northern names certainly are, for they involve im- 
portant questions which have not yet attracted in England the 
attention they deserve. 

(B.) Southerns, Under this division we have very various and 
interesting types. 

The southern men of the representative four races in the 
tombs of Seti I, Merenptah, and Rameses III are in each case 
black, but of very various character. 

In that of Seti our photograph (776) gives the sad remains of 
oe ap which we have in Lepsius, and in Brugsch (“ Geog. 

schr.,” ii) The handsome red sash is identical with that 
worn by the men of Amam ( 786), of whom we shall 
speak, a highly civilised race with well-formed figures and faces, 
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The southern man of Merenptah again has a very good profile, 
intelligent look, and well-formed shoulders. These remind us 
that handsome races of high breed are to be found in Nubia and 

But the two specimens in the tomb of Rameses [IT are in 
various degrees Nieritic, with receding foreheads and thick 
protruding lips. These features are found in photos. 787-8, and, 
with other highly contrasted examples, come before us under the 
heads of Kush and Pin. 

We are here Jed straight to the great South List of Thothmes 
Tl at Karnak, and this has involved me in very laborious 
study. For this highly interesting and extended list includes 


Nubia, Abyssinia, the Soudan, SomAli-land, and much beside, 


now becoming more and more interesting to England and to 
Italy, and yearly illustrated by additional research. Here the 
splendid tins of ‘Africa, of which a second edition has lately 
been published, by Perthes of Gotha, serves us in good stead. 

LS, wn, Kush. For the Egyptians Kush meant in @ 
general way the Afthiopia of Africa, For us a vast and 
important field of enquiry is indicated by the term, but I must 
not enter on it now. 

Phote. 150 shows how marred is the typical head of the great 
chief captured by Rameses HT (Leps. * Denkrm.," iii, 209, 
Brugsch, “G. Ins,” taf. vii). It is thoroughly Nigritic im 1s 
thick features. But such a face is sometimes dark red, 15 In 
photo, 789, and many in Mr, Petrie's list (“ B. Assoc. Report,” 
1887, 447, &e,). 

Belonging to Kush we have many subordinate local names, 

(a.) Such as the chief of 6 | (No. 20 in the 
“Karnak South List,” photo, 155) with rude Nigritic visage, but 
red skin. 

Mariette finds this at Zilla (Adulis) at the head of what we 


call Annesley Bay. But to me Toraf in Samen, a district of — 7 | 
Abyssinia, is more likely, unless the final + which is given by” 
Mariette indicates the name Terefat, north of Abyssinia, But 


I prefer Torat. 


) —— A iS Deshtu, which Mariette identifies with) 


Tasiny fn Agame, east of Tigrt, a district of Abyssinia (" South 
List,” 29, photo. 118). ) 


Neoro chief in the great row of captives at Medinet Habt. 


am much tempted to take this, with Lenormant (* Hist. 


Ane.” 9th ed, ii, 202), as a mistake for zy > >If], which we 
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(e) a = [l(h Turses (photo, 153). Represented by a 
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find in the “South List,” No. 12, and in a list of Seti IL ‘This 
very closely resembles Gershes, near Merieh below Derr in 
-- Nubia, mentioned in despatches of March, 1888, as attacked by 
T ‘Tebels. In this case the next-mentioned place ANN => 
aa ‘would be Jebel Ollaki a little lower. The three peoples 
Ye A> mares BY = wa; anc =f > ure found on 
-  #rock-tablet of Amenhotep [IT near Assuan (Bragsch, “ Geog,” 
za fi, 8), ond taking all the indications I think is \ = (if muy 
/ moat likely be the present Djarsu Galla, S = SS, Alga, ia 
' the Walega county; and next we come to— 
* (d.) <= Arm, whose people present themselves 


before Queen Hashepsu (Hatasn), and whence Rameses III 
brought very intellivent Negroes of Kush, with those of Taraf 
— {mentioned above) for charioteers, equerries, and bearers of the 
| =Poyal umbrella (Chabas, “Etudes, &e.." 136), We have the 
1¢ thief of this region in photo. 87, and the name in the “South 


*, 
oe 


_ Tist,” No. 11, and in lists of Seti I, Rameses U1, and Toharqa. 

| d have thought that this name corresponds with the Orma, 
_ south-west of Abyssinia. Since forming this opinion I have 
~ read the highly interesting article of Prof. Maspero, “ Les Lim,” 
© Recueil de Trav,” viii, 84), It still seems to me that Onma is 
‘the true identitication. At Deir-el-Bahari the inhabitants. of 


4 


=: Arma (as Mariette says) present themselves before the Queen 
 _-bogether with the people of Pin, and with the same characteristics 
> (Gf. Lieblein, “ Zeitachr.,” 1885, 128). Our chief of Arma is of 
___ Kindred type to the men of Pin. 

me ts Perhaps the name Orma (Oroma, Perthes) may be derived 
from Nubian wrnm, “ black" (" Zeit..” 1887, 93). 

> © US) Qe Awatia This name we find in photo. 


487, with Negroes leading those illustrious oxen, whose long 
___ horns are tipped with ornaments in the shape of human hands, 
‘This nume is surely to be referred to the present Awawa district 
on the Blue Nile, in the south-west of Abyssinia, and north-east 
i. of the Orma, (Keith Johnston's “ Atlos,") The photograph 
| Was taken in the celebrated tomb of Hui, of the XVIUI[th 
. __lynsaty, from which we have a continuons series, and additional 
_ 4S€parite portions of the wall-paintings among them, 


tee. Uf) <i Mim. Averyancient name(Bragsch,* Zeitschr.,” 
1882, 31). The district, says Bragsch, is in the neighbourhood 









of Primis (brim) on the Nile, higher than Derr. It was harried 
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- for slaves as enrly as the VIth dynasty, The name Memme, 
between Semoneh and Soleb, may preserve that of this region of 


(9) = T Khima, The ancient name of Soleb on the 


Nile in Nubia, where there is a celebrated temple of Thothmes- 
LiL Here we have the chief of Khama making his offering with _ 
the commander of Kush and another. 

One of the most important figures in this tomb is that of an 
Ethiopian Queen, in a chariot drawn by two oxen, white, pied 
or clouded with black, a kind still found in Abyssinia, as Mr, 
Houghton remarks in the “ Bible Educator,” i, 565 (photo, 785), 
The Queen's complexion is reddish brown, Her face is now 
injured, but from the engravings it appears to have been well 
formed with regular profile. In these pictures Hui is receiving 
the subjects of his province, and, as Mariette saya,“ People of 
every shade of complexion and of every race present themselves 
before him. Some are Negroes with distinctive features strongly 
marked + others are of the Negro type, but brown in colour ; 
others, also copper-coloured, have more northerly features; there 
are also men of a red tint Wke the Egyptians, mingled with 
white.complesioned women.” (Mons, of Upper Egypt,” 225.) 
Mr. Petrie’s notes of colour are most carefully discrimmated and 
very valuable. It is very curious to find im the paintings blacks 
with red hair. It is hard to suppose that this does not prove 
red heir in the original, and it reminds us of a strange race in 
Nubia, whom Miss Edwards describes os black in complexion, 
but with “light blue eves and frizzy red hair,” at Derr, the 
capital of Nubia; and higher up “ fair” families, whose hideons 
light hoir and blue eyes (grafted: on brown-black skins) date 
back to Bosnian forefathers of 300 years ago. These people 
are “immensely proud of theiralien blood, and think themselves 
quite beautiful” ("A Thousand Miles on the Nile,” Tauchnits 
wd, ii, 21, 140). Now [ think there must have been red-haired 
blacks, and perhaps blonde-haired, in old Pharaonic days. As 
to blue eyes, in the painting, we have grey-eyed blacks, nt not — 
(l think) with red hair. In photo. 790 we bave five negroes 
om ship-board of whom three are black with red hair, dotted 
with black (2 “frizzy red hair,”) and two are red-skinned with 
yellow hair, Apart from blue eyes, however, we must take into 
account the dyeing of hair,and General Haig has kindly written 
to me; “I observed that you remark upon the curious fact of 
some of the Pin races being depicted with red hair, or brown, 
which there seems at first no way of accounting for. The 

 Somiilis constantly dye their hair these colours, I think, by 

* plastering it with lime. This peculiarity strikes one much on 
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| arriving ut Aden, where there are some thousands of these 

people. The hair is frizaly, and no-doubt black by nature, and 

i suppose the colours mentioned are esteemed a beauty among 

them and obtained as described,” 

The custom described by General Haig may be as old as’ the 

_ use of antimony for the eyes, or henna for red staining. I think 

| censtic alkali has been used in this country for brightening the 

» colour of dark brown hair. Of course it will not account for 

the light-blue eyes of Miss Edwards’ hideous dandies. Mr. 

| Villiers Stuart says that he has “seen red-haired mummies in 

the crocodile-caverns of Abou-faida” (‘The Funereal Tent of 

an Eg. Queen,” &., 121). Mr. Petrie suggests that this hair 
may be white stained in some way. 


(h.) Ws: I almost think this may be equivalent to 


| IT} t<4, Heha, the land beyond the Egyptian frontier at 
“a Semneh (“ Zvit.,” 1874, 112), see Meyer's map (“ Geschichte ") 
BG). Aaat (photo. 116). “South List," Na 2 


>>) Mariette, after Dr, Birch, considers this certainly the ancient 
x Abovris, which was doubtless, says he, the base of operations 
; of the army of Thothmes, and his port of supply. It should be 
noticed, however, that the whole district inland of the gulf of 
| Fajurra, far south, is now called Adal, which is the very name 
in question, It seems, therefore, that the name denotes a very 
Province which appears to bring us into our next general 
division, namely :— 


IL. Mee Pin. The people are called Pon, g= 


= Spies (Chabas “ Etudes,” &c., 163), Pinites. ‘This region 


___ is full of interest and to-day attracts general attraction. The 
. Vas tians under the XIth dynasty sent an expedition thither 
/ _ in the time of Sankhkari, commanded by Hannu (perhaps a 
- Phoenician like his namesake of the Periplus). The cele- 


brated voyage of the five ships sent by Queen Hashepsu has 
tr been given from the relief sculptures of her splendid structure 


_ at Deir-el-Bahari by Dr. Diimichen, who, in his later history, 
hs gives reasons for believing that the land of Pin lay on both 

| sides of the Red Sea, and farther south in Soméli-land, and 

____ adiiuces monumental evidence that the Janding-place lay on the 
Arabian coast. (*Gesch. d. Alten Agyptens,” in Oncken's 

 serivs, 102, 119-22), 

_ Mr. Petrie has happily provided in his collection of casts a 
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good series of examples of the Pinite physiognomy from reliefs 
of Thothmes III at Karnak, and a very interesting tableau of 
Hor-em-heb, the last king of the same dynasty. 

First, we will take the selection of eighteen heads of captive 
_ chiefs from the great “South List of Karnak,” which Mr. Petrie 
has carefully marked according to their position on the wall. 
Some of the names are so well identified as to give us our 
general bearings. 


sae Y Annena. 36 and 210 “South List.” ‘ppd 


(Mariette). Spruner marks it inland of the gulf of Tajurra 
and the modern name Alalli or Alluli there corresponds with 
the familiar interchange of I for n, 
a] rons °°, Debanti. 209 “South List.” In Perthes’ 
Taw.) 


map we find Debenet north of the gulf of Tajurra, and Debeni 
inland. This will exactly give us the ancient name. 


=. |} Antebeth, 37 and 209 “South List,” but 37 


reads S20 | == &=4, Anbeth, which possibly we may find in 
Abida, a mountain in the Debeni region (Kiepert’s map). 
Ber a. Prof. Maspero recognises in this No. 64 “South 


List,” >a Udent, or Uden, and here, I think, we are in 
Eo 


South-west Arabia, for Uden seems to be modern Udein, the 
more probably because in the name next before in the “South 


List,” } 2a or {a> Hakfu, I recognise modern Hikif, 
south of Udein (Kiepert). 

This Uden is a highly important place if (as seems likely) 
it is the JH of Ezekiel xxvii, 19, which reads thus: “ Uden and 
Yauan traded from Uzal with thy wares, &.” 

Uzal was the most ancient name of the capital of Yemen, — 
Sand, still retained (says Lenormant) as Auzal. }) here has 
nothing to do with the Ionians but is Yaw or Yuwan, a city of 
Yemen (Gesenius). Sir Robert Sale says that this (Jaw) was 
the ancient name of the chief city of the province of Yamfiima 
m Central Aribia (“ Koran, Intr.,” p. 4). e have the chief of 
Uden in photo, 100, a Pinite well marked, with short square 
cut beard. 


at ne (“South List,” 62. Maspero's corr. | yee 
Nehetem), 7? Possibly Lhedn on the south route from Berbera 
in Somililand, (Kiepert’s map). | 
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om = For, “South List,” 61. Shatsitem, This may, 
perhaps be compared with Setitte River in Abyssinia. 
Fan) « Sout “ ” 60. Marat : j 
InJ>- uth List, riette reads (I tor }, 
Mr. Petrie’s reading may gives us Dadab, north of Harar in 
Somili-land (Perthes). But a list of Seti I gives (l 
ee var. ) for } “South List,” 59, ef. 195, Un- 


SS 
certain, but I think if we read Ulthet we may have Wenthit in 
hen. 


5 
A—>. var NS Sas “South List,” 57. Metu 


or Methu, var. Memthu, poszihly Metta in Shou. 
~-$ I) >. *South List,” 198, Ambhimru. Perhaps 
amret, a mountain in Shoa. (Kiepert’s map). 
a «Be at ' _ ae et » J ; / 
5 }} 2s. South List,” 197, Ahal,or Ahir. Prof 


-Maspero compares 55, em} ss. var, Anke 


which Mariette identifies with the name from which the Greeks 
formed their Aiadirns. This is very good, and it is curious to 
find the name in Kiepert’s map as Awal in the coust-district 
near Berbera, where we also find another name identical with 


¥'ro } ss, viz, Wuhur, a mountain range inland of 
this coast-district, There is also a Mount Awaln east of Shoa, 

j= | (| “south List,” 182. Amubes. This may well] 
be Ambes between the Avalitic Gulf (Tajurra) and the port of 
Mandao which is probably the next place in the list, oa >, 


the Mévéov gumépiov of Ptolemy (iv, 7, 35). See Perthes’ map, 
is name we shall meet with presently in Mr, Petrie’s list 


(photo, 114). 
‘| 6G, “South List,"181. Hebnu, or (as Brogsch reads it) 


~ Hehen. Clearly, I think, the region called Heban in Sumili- 
land, south of the port of Mandao. I would connect. this name 


“with mySy7 ebony, oly 0. the ebony tree, and 


Hebrew own, ebony (Ezek., xxvii, 15), among the choicest 


i 


* ee! Wi 
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products of Pin. See M. Loret's interesting article in “Recueil. 


dé Travaux,” vi, 125. 
a=, “South List,” 180. Astases: This reminds me 


forcibly of the great river-names of this part of Africa, 
Astaboras (now Atbara), Astapus, and Astasobas (of which the 
latter element remains in Sobat). Brogsch traces this in 


Nubian ess, “ water.” Perhaps “~~ may be 1] 2, Meroitic 
“good, beantiful ” (" Zeit.” 1887, 93, +4). 

aN <>,“ South List,’ 179. Aar or Aal. Perhaps Alu, a 
district south of Hurar in Soméili-land, and in the sume part of 
the country as Heban (Perthes’ map). This seems likely 
enough. 

= i , “ South List,” 178.. Thenas. Unknown. 

re is »“ South List," 184. Uden-t, On this Brugsch 

notes: “Vedan, of the Bible, yielded balsam and the stone He- 


mak” (* Hist.” Eng. tr, i, 366). Hemak, f+ AEN :, 
rae was a “dark red gem” (Pierret, “ Voe.,” 259). We 
have already spoken of the Biblical Vedan or Uden in refe- 
rence to No. 64 of the “South Liat,” » rao which T suppose 


to refer to Udein in Yemen. But Lanormant has taken the 
Uden of Ezekiel as Waddan, between Mecea and Medina, on 
the curavan route from Yemen to Tyre. “However this may be, 
it seems to me that the Uden we haye now before us may be 
Widan, an Arabian port on the Red Sen For this name does 
not seem to be a repetition of the other, but a separate name 
and place. 

oe, “South List,” 80 and 183. Mendu seoms, as I 
hove said, to be the port Mandao on the Somi#li coast opposite 
to Aden, and noted as an emporinm by Ptolemy, 

If now we carefully examine this set of countenances certain 
common characteristics strike us as forming a “composite ™ 


well-marked type. It is an intelligent bright countenance with 


straight nose but protrusive lower jaw, and tather sharp chin, 
If we turn to the excellent reliefs of Deir-el-Bahari, the people 


of Pin have quite the same faces, degenerating in the lower or 
older faces, and in the deformed queen, into a screwed-up look, 
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- with deep lines from nostril to mouth, which we see in 111 and 


112 in our series. 

On the other hand, the fine tableau of Hor-em-heb, shows us 
the noblesse of Pin of the best lineage with the higher traits 
developed and retined (photos, 5 and 6—§ and 743). 

The most interesting issues, for better or for worse, of the 
race of Pin seem to me to come out in the persons of three 


 toyal generations in the great XVIIIth dynasty. The per- 


aonages of that illustrions line show no traits of Pinite physique 
down to Thothmes TV, a man of apparently small frame and 
delicate features, His wife, Mit-em-na, however, is apparently 
a Pfnite lady with straight nose and protrusive jaws, but not 
an unrefined or unpleasing aspect (see her profile in Rosellini’s 
plates). Her son, Amenbotep ITI, very distinguished Pharaoh, 

herits his mother’s visage, not his father’s: The similarity im 
Rosellini’s profiles is very remarkable, and the fine and artistic 


head, in the British Museum, cut with masterly decision, shows 


exactly the same type and is highly similar to the faces of the 

or-em-heb’s procession. The hend rests 
proudly on a well-lifted neck, as we see in those slender well- 
orown nobles, Now the wife of Amenhotep IIT was the cele- 
‘brated Queen Tila (jw NN), nbout whom so much, has been 


written. Prof. Maspero has dissipated some fancifn] conjectures 
‘as to her family and name and rosy complexion (“ Ree, de Tr.” 
fii, 27: * Hist,” 4th ed, 210). Her. profile is regular, delicate, 
and pleasing. But her son, Amenhotep IV, the celebrated 
Khu-en-aten (photo, 610), has not the least resemblance to his 
well-favoured mother. His strange idiotic-looking face, on the 
other hand, is.a caricature of the protrusive jaws and general 
niysiognomic cast of the Pilnites; and if we attentively regard 
his fathers face in comparison with that of his grandmother I 
think we are at no loss to divine the pedigree of the misshapen 


“pountenance. The “fittest” and best of Pin illustrates itself im 


the masterly sculpture of Amenhotep 11 in thé British Musenm, 


while the son, Khu-en-aten, presents a grotesque instance of 


survival of the nnfittest. I fancy that the ill-proportioned 
weak und corpulent figure muy be owing to that morbid 
development which produced the monstrous deformity of the 


unwieldy Queen of Pin. And the beams of light from the 


sun-lisk afew, terminating in human hands, may perhaps be 
connected with the symbolism of the hands which ornament the 


tong horns of the oxen brought from the same region. 


‘Since writing the last paragraphs I have hit upon Dr, Birch’s 


important article in the “Archeological Journal,” 1851, 306, 
“On a remarkable object of the reign of Amenophis IIT,” and 
there I find it directly stated that the Queen of Thothmes IV 
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was an Ethiopian. He refers to Wilkinson’s “Mann. and 

Cust,.” i, 60, This must be the passage in the new edition, i, > 
42, where Sir G. Wilkinson writes of Amenhotep HT: “The we, 
features of this monarch cannot fail to strike every one who | 
examined the portraits of the Egyptian kings, having more in 

common with the negro than those of any other Pharaoh; but 

it is difficult to say whether it was accidental, or in consequence Se 
of his mother having been of Ethiopian origin.” In. this he 
audience I need nob comment on the odd word * accidental,” AF bet 
but I think all will agree that for “Negro” we must substitute =~ 
the utterly different term “Pinite,” It is, moreover, very 
important to notice that the aten-worship had set in under 
Amenhotep IL, or perhaps even in his father’s time, and that the 
queen-mother, Mit-en-ni, was highly honoured and influential. 

Probably this eultus may be traced back among the Kushites 
in Arabia ond eastwards, but I have no time to follow tliis, 
being chiefly engaged in tracing physical characteristics, 

As a yery pretty “ modern instance” of this cast of counten-- 
ance we have here a good woodcut of a young Abyssinian girl 
("Ch. M. Gleaner,” Ap., 1887). 

General Haig writes to me about the Somflis:—* Their 
features are just as you describe, ‘ straight, rood, and regular,’ 

The subject of Pin im relation to Egypt is most attractive. 
The Egyptians derived thence. their greatest gods and their 
divine beanw, phoenix; and the afterglow of their golden age 
lingered over those terraced mountains of “ Araby the blest,” 

There is a point that struck me in this connection. The 
beards of the Pinite nobles are those traditionally assigned in 
Egypt tothe gods. These are best seen in Hor-em-heb's tablean, ‘oo 
The Osirian deceased wore this beard in Egypt, but here we ys 
have it on living men. The same appears on the commander 
of 4 corps d'élite in Queen Hatasu's service, and their profiles 
make me think they are a Pinite body-cuard. As late as 
Rameses [1 we find the same beard on fanctionaries benrj 
the sacred bark of Amen. (Meyer, “ Geschichte,” 217. 257.) 

But the squared artificial beard adopted by the Pharaohs 

_ also derives itself from Pin, where we see it on many of the 
heads of chieftains (photos. 100, 110, 116, ke, ), 

These are some of the things that muke the old tradition of 
Horus and his followers look so historical. ae 

We must now return to our topography, which has led us 
chiefly through Abyssinia, the Soudan, and the Somali-land on 
the African side of the Red Sea, and east and south of the 

‘Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. . But I think we have also been \ 

drawn into South-west Arabia, which has in long ages been Sans 

dominated by the same ruling races, >i 
‘VoL. XVI B meat 
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Til. The Asinties. Our third great division brings wa into, ~ 
Northern Arabia, the land of the upper Euphrates, Northern 
2 and Palestine, and so to the eastern frontier of the Delta 
of Eaypt , 


—" i = a eens: 7 
Weomeseh NG | Kae Menti of Sati. Bediwin of 


Sinai, Palestine, and the Hauran,” says Prof. Maspero, The = 
tern, was applied to the hordes who invaded Egypt under the 
Hyksis (Maspero, # Hist.” 4th ed., 164), I have sometimes 
thought it worth enquiry whether these Sati-u (or Sitiou, as 
M. Maspero vocalizes the name) are to be connected with the al 
Suti, the bow-bearing desert-folk of whom Fried, Delitzsch . 
writes (“ Wo lag das Paradies (” 255). - 
We have good examples of these Menti-folk in our photo- ai 

graphs 95,06, They are strong-looking men with large blunt 5 
noses and thick pointed beards, wearing a skull-cap which is in 
the one case ornamented by a zig-zag line, in the other bound 
swith a fillet, They have some anulet hung round their necks, 
‘They are very different from Shosu, and from Amoritea, and 
Jews, and hove a very masterful cast of countenance 


; 2. LiF |: Shasu. Arabs. The word seems to méan 


“plunderers (from TOW). We hear of them from the Eoyptian 
eastern wall of defence up to Northern Syma. 
They wore very formidable, not only as nomadic hordes, but 
behind walls, for the fortress of Kanana was defended against 
Seti I by the Shusn, We have their visages with various head- 
tin photographs 40, 42-5, 46-7, 94, and 47 is a front face, , 
: Many wear a cap of the old orthodox “fez” shape (like a drom- 
ease) with a fringe at the end; others a head-dress like a flat. 
* scotch bonnet, which we may compare with a very similar 
bonnet worn by one of the figures on a celebrated seal-cylinder 
(“ Studies on the Times of Abraham,” pl. iti, fig. 1). 

Our Shasu are sharp-featored, with rather receding foreheads. 
Osburn declares that “according to the coloured designs in the 
east caves of [psambul, the complexion of the Zuzim "(he 5 
means Shasu) “was sallow, like that of the modern inhabitants 
of Syria, the eyes were blue, and the hair, eyebrows, and beard 
med” (“Egypt's Testimony,” &c., 125). 
ty ee 0 ates 0 Sa! higher and lower an ath 
tenn. Rutenn is a very important designation applied for ages 
to the people of Syria in an extended sense, and made to 
Sivacta raha! GF i ans 
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We will first take those which resemble the well-known 
processions of tribute bearers of marked Semitic type, whose 
splendid embroidered dresses wind spirally round their figures, 


~ T think we may well call them, with Lenormant, Arameans. 
From Liqeor Mr. Petrie has brought some excellent examples 


of the time of Rameses [1 in Noa, 246, 299, &e., and especially 
the highly interesting heads 258 and 240. 288 is admirably 
sculptured ‘and most life-like, of a high and refined type in its 
own cast, the subtle and courteous expression strongly con- 
trusted with that despotic force which marks the Assyrian. 

But Brugsch has rightly compared the dress with the similar 
vesture of the Assyrian nobles (“ Geog.” ii, taf. ii), and it is 
highly prebable that we here see the style of that “robe of 


Shinar” (Jos. vii, 21, "yaw FTN), which stirred the cupidity 


of Achan, Whatever may be the exact distinction of higher 
from lower Rutenu, we know that the former included the 
three great fastnesses Anaukas, Ianua, and Hur-en-qar, which 
were taken by Thothmes LI. There is great reason, I think, 
to place these on, or near, the Euphrates, We have among our 


'_ photographs several of the defenders of Ianua (78-81) against 


Seti I, and here are some front faces, with broad, rounded 
beards, to compare with the profiles, These faces differ, how- 
ever, sensibly from the last, of whom I have spoken, and belong 
to the Khal-u of Syria, whom we will mention presently. 

The Rutenu of this series of scenes, on the north side of the 
great hall of Seti 1 at Karnak (Nos. 69, 73, 74, 75) are exceed- 
ingly different from the former series, and, (although inscribed 
as Rutenn), must be akin to the Hittites. They may well be 
compared with 189, 190, who are true Hittites of the Orontes 
valley, with their hair in three thick tails, two of which set the 
face in a frame of the shape of a Jew’s harp. 

Women of the Rutenu wore the flounced dresses so familiar 
on the Babylonian seal-cylinders, 

The ordinary “ coats, and hats, and hosen” of this people may 
tbe seen in Lepsins, or in Dr. Birch’s edition of “ Wilkinson's 
Ancient Egyptians” (vol. ti) from the paintings in the celebrated | 
tomb of Tig d sai at Thebes, and an excellent ecloured plate in 


_ Meyer's “ Geschichte“ (in Oncken’s series) gives the details of 


the magniticient robes to which I have above referred, as the full 
dress of the nobles. 


5. ape so, Khal This word denoted Northern Syria 
in a restricted sense. It seems to me to be found in the nume 


of the river Kholos, and in Khalkia on that river, and in 
-Khalvan (Aleppo), Khalebu of the Egyptian lists. The people 
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called by this name were Semitic, and seem to have belonged to 
the Rutenu. 


e/ Sua , Keft. This is Phoenicia, and 


is familiar in the Biblical name Kapht-or, Greater Pheenicia, as 
we speak of “Greater Britain.” It is very interesting to find to- 
flay Karkafta on the coast north of Ruad (ancient Arvarl), and 
Keftin in the Orontes country, and in the Lebanon. In classic 
lore, Képheus stands for Keft, "We have the name in the form 


ay AS Kefti, in the tomb of Rekhmara, where their long 
procession of tribute-bearers may be compared with that of 
their kindred-race of Pin in the south, who are painted of 
darker brown complexion, but whose figures and dress are very 
similar. They wear alike kilts of richly striped and variegated 
colours, and the Keft people have handsome sashes with fringed 
Gtuls, and their hair, which falls in long tresses in front of each 
shoulder and behind the back, is crested on the top of the head, 
with little spiral curls of some kind. They have no beards. 
There faces are of refined type, and not aquiline in cast, Mfr. 
Petrie describes the chief of Keft as of yellow complexion, with 
black eyes, and light brown hair (but the colour has “sealed 
away"). We want further knowledge of these very interesting 
people. 


7. bili epee, SAD Lemenen, photos. 90-3, This name was 


read as Armenia, but it is generally accepted at present as 
Lebanon. In a great tableaux of Seti I, the people of this region 
are seen felling pine-trees in their forests, They wear long 
tubes ond capes. The Lebanon was, of course, an eagerly 
coveted! district from age to age, 


8, =, Amor, "Wo, the Amorite 
ast Te ah | 


Among the great royal heads of Medinet Hab ia the chief 
of the Amorites, next to the King of the Khetn, and here we 


find proof of tha fidelity of Eeyptian artists, for the same chief 


is pictnred by a different hand in one of those beautiful panels 
im relief brought by the Rev. Grevile J. Chester from Tel el 
Yehudieh, near Heliopolis. Vet the identity of the strongly 
marked features is manifest, and the beard can be easily traced 
Where it has been broken off (“Studies on the Times of 
Abraham,” pl, vi, figs. A and B). Mr. Petrie describes those in 
“the fort of Amar,’ as having “skin light red, rather pinker 
than flesh-colour.” Osburn writes (* Ea, Test,” 129): “ The 


‘personal appearance of the Amorites resembles a good deal that 
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of the Zuzim (a mistake for Shasu) ; the complexion is sallow, 
the eyes blue, the eyebrows and beard red, the hair so much 
darker, from exposure and other causes, as to be painted black. 
The features were regular, the nose perhaps scarcely: so pro 
minent as among the Zuzim ” (Shasn). 

The Amorites came, I have always believed, from the plain of 
the Euphrates, whatever their original seat, and Prof. Sayce has 
well pointed to Beth-ammaris and Ap-ammaris, west of the 
Euphrates, as preserving their name, which had a chief halting 
place at Gur-emeri-su, the region of Damascus. 

A tribe of them were called Yebdsi, and had their stronghold 
Where David drove them out, or at least put them down; and 
here, as elsewhere, they were dove-tailed with the Hittite in a 

remarkable way. This was true at Hebron, Yebus, Tabor, 
Megiddo, Kadesh on Orontes, and doubtless these are merely 
examples ; and this fact is as clear in the Bible as out of it 
The Gibeonites were also Amorites (2 Sam., xxi, 2), and 
Khivvites. I believe the Anakim were a ruling clan of the 
Amorites. This opinion results from a careful study of all the 
references in scripture, and I have pointed out that Arba’ 
appears to be a numerical symbol of a Chaldwan god (“Times of 
Abraham,” 102), 

Mr. Petrie has given us a good series of Amorites (photos. 
146-9, 157, &o.), of different dates, but all of the same type, 
showing a handsome and regular profile of sub-aquiline cast, 
the nose continuing the line of the sloping forehead (146-8 are 
very good), The cheek-bones are high, the faces have a decided 


and martial expression and look like these of tall strong men, as. 


we know them to have been, They wear long robes and capes, 
like most Syrians of those times On the highest tower of the 
citadel of “ Dapir in the land of Amar” (Tabor), is a remarkable 
standard hoisted, a shield piereed by three arrows, with a fourth 
separate arrow above the shield. 


There is one By saber basmage in which the Amorite 
religion is expressly identified with the Phaenician Baal-worship 
which Ahab learned from Jezebel, “ according to all things us 
tlid the Amorites,” &c. (1 Kings, xxi, 26). 

Much more has to be said aber ase ent peanie Of Hiei 
world, but time fails, and we must pass on to their great ally. 

9. @—. Kheta PW, ic. the race of the Hittites. 

T cannot hold with Chabas and Lenormant that there is no 
true connection between the Kheta of Egyptian history (Hittites 


_of the north) and the Mm whose people were settled xt Hebron, 
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On the other hand I believe with de Rougé, Maspero, Sayce, and 
others that they were one nation. Perhaps the conjecture is 
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right that the Egyptians called the northern Kheta “the 


‘people of the Kheta” to distinguish them from the s off 


shoot In the south. 
M.de Lantsheere has summed up the historic evidence in the 
following terms (“Revue des Questions Historiques,” Avril, 
887): "From all this results for me the conviction that we 
ought not to make two distinct races of the Hittites of the 
north and the Hittites of the south. This distinction has 
always appeared to me scarcely natural, and seems to me to be 
invented to reconoile the biblical text which makes Heth a son 
of Canaan on the one part with the ethnographic data furnished 


by the Egyption and Hittite monuments on the other. 
“May we not admit here an explanation analogous to that. 

which we give: to the enrolling of Elam among “the sons of 
 Shem{ Elam is certainly » son of Shem. But the Elomites, 


at lenst the first basis of the population, are very likely not 


Semitic, 


“Let ua reverse the explanation. Heth is certainly a son 
of Canaan; the tribes come down from the Amunus, who 
occupied his land and bore in the upshot his name, are very 


likely neither Canaanites nor Semites. Where is the contra- 


diction 7 
“The name of Hittites has been applied to the second stratum 
of population aa to the first, just as they have called the 


‘a Germans Allemands, the Italians Italians, extending to the 





whole country the name of the first people known there. 

“On this hypothesis the invasion of the Alarodian tribes, if we 
like to eall them so, who fused themselves with the Canaanite 
Hittites, will have been relatively recent enough. The 


disappearance, The Amorites, on the contrary, will have ke 

With their name a certain proper existence; mixed with the 

Hittite-Alarodians in the land of Amar in the neighbourhood of 
Kadesh, they will have descended with them into Palestine. 
Thence their well known association. This explains also the 
Semitio-Canannite names of Kadesh, Hamath, &c.” M. de 
Lantsheere then refers to the very different personal appearance 


— of the united defenders of Kadesh. 


A similar case has struck me in illustration, namely that of 


“3 Cyprus as explained by Lenormant (“Les Orig,” iii, 50). 


being the great centre of commerce of the Phnietgine§ in 


Bev eces: the wapel stair quite natural’ that Gay extended “Mie 


Tame to the entire island, that they called not only their own 
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Assyrians and Eeyptians would have extended to the former 
the name of the latter, the only thing that has survived Neer 


 ¢olonists of Kitium Kittim, but the abori riote. 
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It seems to me moreover, that our gallery of heads establishes 
the fact that the name Ruten was extended to people utterly 
dissimilar to the high-bred Semitic race, and quite like the 
familiar Kheta of the Egyptian monuments. I think M. de 
Lantsheere’s way of putting the matter is worthy of great 
attention, 

The facial characteristics of the Kheta are very marked and 
interesting. They have a great protrusiveness of the central 
part of the countenance which is most marked in the King 
* taken alive” by Rameses III, and figured in the row of roya 
captives at Medinet Habfi, Our cast gives us a far better 
notion than the drawing in Lepsius or Brugsch, where the face 
is much tamed and refined. Happily two Hittite reliefs at 
Merash, photographed by my friend Dr, Gwyther, give an 
excellent comparison, showing in two faces out of three a very 
coarse version of this profile. The relief panel of a Hittite 
prince, and another of a Hittite princess, in the British Museum, 
from Tel el Yehudiyeh, engraved in my “ Studies on the Times 
of Abraham,” show the same formation of the face in a more 
agreeable version. 

In Barker's * Lares and Penates,” p. 203, is a very interesting 
woodcut of a terra-cotta head found at Tarsus, which is surely 
that of a Hittite, as Dr. Birch remarked. The comparison with 
the Huns may be very appropriate, and the whole context ig 
well worthy of attention. 

Prof, Sayce has identified the Hittites with the “ White 
Syrians" of Strabo as contrasted with “the Black Syrians or 
Semitic Arammans, east of the Amanus” (Her. 5), The in- 
tention of the Egyptian artists seems to have been to give them 
as people of yellowish complexion, and the Hittite lady from 
Tel el Yehudieh is fair. The chief of Kadesh on Orontes in 
Tomb 34, Thebes, is white. Their mode of wearing the hair, 
which was dark and straight, was this: it was trained into 
three divisions or tails, one over each shoulder and one down 
the back, and each, when carefully arranged, ended in a spiral 
turn. ‘The savages of Huleh-water who captured “Rob Roy” 
in his canoe have three plaited tails in a similar style (woodcut, 
“Rob Roy on the Jordan,” 241), and one face is of the same 
general cast. 

I will also mention that the high head-dress of the Hittite 
King Kheta-sar, whose daughter Rimeses 11 married, is to be 
seen on the head of « Kurdish shepherd in the frontispiece’ of 
one of the volumes of Capt. Cameron’s interesting book “Our 
Future Highway.” 

. There are some heads among the series of Kheta which 
require special mention. For instance (from Lugsor) the 


“Fh 


_ The heada are bearded Arammans of 
ir thick Wie Gece te 
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singular head and face No. 262, and the ugly profile 222, 
exceedingly like the two heads at Merash before mentioned, 
230, still coarser, and 215-16. In 228-9 (allies of the Kheta) 
we have a very curious casque with a single horn in front, 
Which suggests comparison with the ShArdana. 

In Rosellini’s plates are many heads which would suggest that 
the Hittites wore moustaches, but the good examples from the 
Ramesseum Nos, 1434-5, will show that the artist intended to 
represent strong facin) lines from above the nostrils to below 
the corners of the mouth, Mr. Petrie’s series of Hittite heads, 
compared with the Amorites, the Pinites, and the Judeans of 
Sheshunq's inscription (and, indeed, with several other types), 
will show the high value of this method of reproducing relief 
sculpture for study, 

T must now pass on to notice examples identified by local, 
and not ethnic, names in North Syria and downwards through 
Palestine, and many of these are of high interest. The result 
of a long study of the geographical names I have given in the 

ings and Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archwology. I will now take these names in approximate 
local order, beginning with the Euphrates, 


Setaad @ Fs a A 
A. Hh Ome, Tanua. This fortress, which I have 


already mentioned, was one of three great strongholds of the 
Upper Rutenu taken by Thothmes ITI, and it here appears as 
defended by the Aramwan Khal-people against Seti It is 4 
fortified place with trees, and the inhabitants wear long robes 
with capes, such as were worn by Semitic people as far south 
as Ascalon. I think it may be the place now called Einya, 
south of ed-Deir on the west bank of Euphrates, and not remote 
I think, from another of the triad, Anaukas, which I take to. be 
Annukas, north of Kirkesion, mentioned by Procopins as an 


“ancient fortress reconstructed by Justinian. In photos. 78-81 


B, we have heads of these people well worthy of study. 
8, Next we have inhabitants of oo. lIyw~= (Brugach, 


"Geog," ii, 75), taken by Riimeses IL I think it may be a 


Luz in North Syria, perhaps Qalb Lazeh, near Edlip. (Photos. 


18-20). 


0, dvi dun, also taken by Rimeses I, occurs in the 
North Syrian List. of Thothmes Il, and must, I think, be 
Kefr Aya, an ancient place south of Homs ipnces. 22-23), 

Khul-people, 
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: masja. The same name without the suffix seems to remain — Nee 
in Dimes, west of Damascus, on the route over the Antilebanon. Ag 
Here we have a man of Damaseus of a date much nearer to ~ 

Joseph than to Moses (photo, 117). Like No. 120 he has a 
pointed beard, and bears much resemblance to the men of Pan, 
=> . Bie | 

BE NS 4 ae Merom (photos. 121-3), Excellent ex- rr 

_ amples of the handsome full-bearded Syrians in long robes and E 


capes, doubtless from Merom, west of Huleh-water. mie 
F. Nahr Dapur, ic, the fortress of Tabor, of the 


Amorites, defended by pigtailed Hittites against Rameses I, 
The name is recalled by the present Debirieh, very near Mount . 
Tabor. Photo. 753 shows us the high towers manned by 
Hittites. Some are falling from the battlements. One has a _ 
Strange aspect, for his two side-tails fall from his head ike —~ 
horns. A man on the wall holds out pleadingly a sort of stand, = 
like those used for offerings in Egypt, from which points arise ~ 
which seem to me to be flames of incense burnt as a sign of 
submission, for they exactly resemble the small flames from 
Egyptian censere. The same thing is seen elsewhere, as at 
Asqalon in photo, 748, They are burning incense to the divme © 
Pharaoh just aa lapsed. Christians were made to do to the genius = 
of Cesar. In photo, 124 we have an Amorite of Dapur with 
a very good farce, 


* 
a. In ay Kam (photo. 135), Qamna. T think we 
have the present Tell Keimfin near the Kishon River in the 
plain of Esdraélon (Great Map, sheet viti, “Mem.,” ii, 48,69 
“Special Papers,” 223), . 
me tS lees. Atha..., perhaps Tell Thérah, east of 
} eA ae ¢ 
Tell Keimiin (photos, 196-8). The head 138 looks as if wearing 
A crested casque. / 
: SER Sl 
LB $y JS ee Gate. pertiaps Jebita, Gabathn 


__ of Jerome (Sheet v, Mi) north-east of Toll Tharah. 
‘There are some other names of this interesting series of 18 
__. forts taken by Rimeses IT, and represented at the Ramesseum. — 


| > + (Brugach, o Geog.,” i, 71, &e.), which may perhaps be made out ah 


by further study. It appears by the inscription that the heads — 


ecient Karpu. . . (152-4) belong to Beth-anath, probably the bir 
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sanctuary in Galilee, west of Kadesh Naphtali now identified 
with Ainttha. 


3. fC), Asaalna, Asqalon. In photos 


30-1 we have women of Ascalon with long tresses, and in 32-3 
warriors of the same celebrated city besieged by Rimeses II, 
and in photo. 748 the citadel with the same figures and others 
imploring mercy. This is the most southward of the places 
with which we have to deal in this era of Kameses II. 

And now we pass over some seven centuries of history and 
come to the celebrated record of the conquests of Sheshanq, the 
victor of Rehoboam, in Palestine, from which Mr. Petrie has 
selected four typical heads of Jews of this period of the XXIInd 
dynasty of Egypt. ia 

: - “ . mt : 

a. (No. 28 in Shishak’s list) ys< "2s, Aair. 

I think this is the present et Tireh (Sheet xvii, Ls,“Mem..,” iii, 
128), photo. 39. It stands next in the list after 2+ <==] 
which Prof. Maspero identifies with Makkedah, and next before 
the celebrated name— 

6. NYS Fy SS, which reads letter for letter in 


Hebrew T5277 Wy, that is, Yad of the King. 


This Yad has been taken by Capt. Conder and Prof. Maspero 
for “TW1, Yehid of the tribe of Dan (Jos. xix, 45), now el 
Yehiidieh (Sheet xiii, Jq), eight miles east of Joppa, The 
LXX version gives "Iov@, the Vulgate Jud. 

Dr. Max Miiller, of Niirnbery, has lately (August, 1887), 
strongly objected to the opinion that the name Judah is con- 
tained in it at all, and Mr. le Page Renouf pronounces that the 
objection (of the omission of the first A in Yehudah) “is abso- 
Jutely fatal,” 

If this be so, then we cannot have Yehad in our name. On 
nf putting the question, however, to Dr. Neubauer he replies : 
“I believe that there can be no objection to pM for NTT at 
any period; it is merely dialectical like FOV = ADIT, WNY = 
WNT, Ke. In the Talmud so occurs often.” 


{hn the Assyrian inscriptions the name of Juduh is written 
YaudA without any A, 


‘ T ws fm, Haninia. Compare the ter- 
‘mination (= 7p) with ] 4} fy, No 97 im the Palestine 


List of Thothmes IIL 
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This Haninia seams to be Beit Hanina near Gibeon (Sheet 
xvii, Mt), three and a half miles north-west of Jerusalem. Th 


is 3 in Shishak’s List (photo, 36). Capt, Conder identifies the 
place with the -P2y of Nehemiah xi, 32. 


d. aE & (ES: No, 83 of Brugsch, 81 of Maspero 


in Shishak’s List. I think this name remains in "Ain Janniiin 
and Wady Janniita (Sheet xiv, Kr) 6} miles north of Beit Ur 
et Tahta. But possibly it may be Gath im its original form 
MJ) (photo. 37). 

Here, then, we have four Jews born in the palmy age of 
Judes, and two or three of them from near Jerusalem. 

I am inclined to think that these faces were studied from: 
life, although all would combine very well into an excellent 
“composite.” There are minor differences in the faces evident 
to an accustomed eye, Besides, one has a necklace, and another 
has no fillet round his head. They are distinguished from other 
Semitic types, a5 those of the Shasu or the Rutenu, by more 
delicate and refined features. 

If we turn to the Assyrian representations of ascertained 
Hebrews, the faces are of special interest. The oldest is on the 
black obelisk of Shalmaneser ILL in the British Museum, where 
we see Jehu and his princes. Compare these men of Israel 
with the nobles of Lakish, making submission to Sennakherib, 
and the difference is munifest. Jehu's men have strong aquiline 
features, and that peculiar shrug or quirk of the nostril, which 
gives a shrewd and sinister look to many a Jew of London 
streets, In drawing ove of these familiar faces from the monu- 
ment, IT was ready to believe that it belonged to o lineal 
ancestor of London “elo’-men.” The bag falling down the 
stooping back deepened this impression. But the southern 
Jews of Lakish are men of more refined features and expression, 
and more like our Jews of Shishak’s sculptures, I mnst nob 
linger over these portraits of princes, who may have been among 
the evil counsellors of Rehoboam. ) 

The last place represented in our collection of heads is the 


important fortress of F I , Which has been very 


well identified by Capt, Conder, RE., with Khurbet Kan’an, 
six miles south from Hebron, covering the access from the south 
by that very ancient road from Beye across the desert, dis 
eovered by the lamented Rev. F. W. Holland, starting out. 
due east from Ismailleh. This high-built stronghold was be- 
sieged by Seti I, and was defended by people called Shasu of 
Kanana, who, in the sculpture from which this head was taken, 


wear a kind of body-armour, and carry spears and a formidable — re 
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battle-axe. They wear pointed beards, These would be the 
3725, Kanannites, so familiar to us in the Bible. 

Lastly, I have to take some account of certain exatuples of 
the inhabitants of Egypt iteelf. 

The Egyptians of the Old Kingdom are represented to us in 
the most surprising statuary yet brought to light This has 
been elucidated with great skill and learning in the works of 
Emile Soldi, Perrot and Chipies, and others. 

We have a few special examples of the primitive long-headed 
Egyptians in Mr. Petrie’s photographs Nos. 263-8, and we have 
quite different types in Nos, 673 (Setau and his wile), and 
241-5, and 774, 

The higher Egyptians of the great XTIth dynasty have to my 
eyes a cast of their own; a well-rounded countenance of in- 
telligent and very urbane expression, beaminw with that look of 
hoppy and genial good will which is so charming in the 
‘statuary. 

In strongest contrast to this type we have ‘a few examples, 
wil of them sculptured in the round, of the so-called Hyksés or 
Shepherd Kings. 

Mr, Petrie has provided photographs, full-faced and in exact 
profile, of those most impressive sphinxes of San, and of the 
a een King from the Faiim, and also the front faces of the 

offerers of Sin. To these must be added fur atudy the re- 
markable head from the Ludovisi Collection at Rome, figured 
and described by Lenormant. (“Frammento di Statuna, é&c. 
Bulletino della Commissione Arch. Comunale di Roma,” 1877), 
and the fine head, probably of Apepi, lately found by M. Naville, 
at Bubastis, Moreover, with these examples before our eyes, 
T cannot help thinking that the interesting statuette of 
preen basalt: in the Museum of the Louvre is after all, as 
Deveria thought, a memorial of a Hyksia Pharaoh, although I 
know thut Prof. Maspero is of quite a different opinion. The 
same stern charicter and bony build of face seems to me to mark 
this small sculpture, 

[have written on this subject elsewhere at some length, but 
am now glad to quote the high authority of Prof. Flower, from 
the record of a short discussion on Mr. R, Stuart Poole’s paper 
_— before cited. The words refer to the sphinx of Sin, which, says 
» Prof. Flower, “has certain Moneolian characters, especially in 
i oS the breadth and prominence of the cheek-bones, a0 much a0 9s 
_.. son gre that the invasion and oceupation of Egypt by the so- 
~) ealled ag biggie was one of the numerous instances in which 

pome of the nomadic Tartar hordes of Central and Northern 
Asia have poured forth from their native lands and overrun and 
> Seeupied for a longer or shorter period the countries lying to 
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- the west and south of them. If this view can be maintained, a 
_ the Hyksos invasion would have been only one of the series of i ff 
which the conquests of Attila, Tehingis Khan, and Timur, and 
the more permanent settlement of the Finns, the Magyars, and y 


the Turks in Europe, are well-known examples,” (“Journ, — 
Anthrop. Inst,” vol. xvi, 377.) 

These crude commentaries of mine on the races of the _ 
Egyptian monuments have led us through a grand tour, starting 


-i* 
= 


ss westwards from the Delta, and returning thither from the east. 
~ 1 have endeavoured approximately to fix the geographical 
position as well as the ethnological identity of the various — 
examples before us. Those who are most acoustomed to such _ 
inquiries will be most indulgent in their criticism. 

Asa last word, I would heartily echo the wise recommenda- 
tion of Prof. Sayce at Manchester last year, to the effect that — 
pe while properly keeping within their own bounds, © 

ould earnestly cultivate a spirit of mutual assistance in those 

nant fields of study, which require the best joint endeavours of 
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Notes on Prin and its Productions, oy 


_ It seems best to cast as an appendix some remarks on the 
highly interesting land of Pin, which do not come precisely 
within the limits of my original task of explaining Mr, Flinders 
Petrie’s collection of ethnic types: 

At the Manchester Exhibition in the autumn of 1887 the 
place of honour was given to the royal chair of Queen Hatasm 
(Hashepsu), the renowned Laly Pharaoh, who, like our Elizn-— 
beth, deserves the title of “high and mighty prince” The 
beautiful and animated head at Biilaq (No, 617) which was 
_ assigned to Taia, Queen of Amenhotep ITI, has for years past 
appeared to me to be that of Hatasu. 1 was convinced of this 
_ by comparing. a photograph of it with the profile of Hatasu 
ven by Rosellini. At last in Meyer's “ History ” (p, 233), T 
» d the head engraved as hers. 
 _ This enterprising Queen sent an expedition of five ships down ~ 
_ the Red Sea to the coast of Pin with memorable success, and 

ad the various incidents “lively set forth ” in beautiful relief- 
sculpture on the walls of a magnificent structure in Western 
‘Thebes. The whole has been elucidated by Mariette, Diimichen, ~_ 
he, Mn and Lieblei, in the publications to which I haye 
Ay iy given references in my list of authorities. The tableeme gre 
-Musterpieces of artistic spirit and accurncy, enabling men of 
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__—s- 8ttence to identify the animals and plants represented with the 
——s Yarinus species stil] existing. 
- | Dr. Diimichen has in his recent “ History " given reascona for 
the assured opinion that the land of Pin lay on both sides of 
_ ‘the Red Sea in its southern part, and further also in Somali- 
 dand; and he also concludes, from the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
- __ at Deir-el-Babri, that the landing-place lay on the Arabian 
[ees coast. «6 (* Geseh.,” 102, 119-122). 
Prof. Lieblein has shown that at the same time another ex- 
_  fpedition, to inner Africa, brought tribute or gifts to the creat 
: Queen. Tt does not follow (as Mariette had argued) that Pfin 
r must be in Africa, because of the presentation of giraffes, for 
£ these are not represented among the products of Pin, but among 
4 those of Cush, in another line of procession. (* Zeitselir. fiir 
Aeg. Spr.,” 1885, 150.) 
, if Dr. Diimichen is right in his inference from the captain's 
word of command “eastward!” inscribed above the vessel, and 
the Tanding took place on the Arabian coast, 1 think the port 
a inay well have been Miiza on the lanid-locked side of the straits, 
now left inland on the way from Mokha over the mountains, 
but formerly a principal port, when the sea covered the present 
plain; for Mokha, the present port, is only of six centuries 
standing (Drummond, “ Origines,” iii, 260), but even in the 
secoud century of our era Miva was still a great seaport of 
commerce at the foot of the mountain range of Yemen (Arrian), 
and it was only at Miiza (says Lenormant, “ Hist.,” Eng. ed., ii, 
B02), thut ancient writers mention large ships capable of 
tiaking the voyage to India 
Now | think Miiza must be the KL AN om Of the * Karnak 
*< South List” (No. 75). ; 
An _ The architecture of the Sabeans “must have been originally 
‘copied from the Babylonians,” says Lenormant (“ Hist,” Eng. 
ed, ii, $21), and their palaces rose in stages. Now Queen 
-— Hatasu's unique structure dedieated to Hat-hor the Lady 
AS: [goddess] of Pin is (unlike genuine Egyptian buildings), ter- 
< faced into the mountain side in this very manner. Was it not 
___ fashioned on the Pinite motive out of admiration of the glories 
of thot venerated region? (For plans and perspectives see 
Perrot et Chipiez, “ Hist. de l'Art.” i, 495, 429; Lenormant, 
“Hist. Ane.,” 9™* ed., ii, 187), 
The grand marvel that astonished Queen Hatasu’'s officers 
_ Was the sight of the terraces of incense. 

Tf the mountain sides of Pin in those old days were such as 
those which General Haig has deseribed, it is’ not Surprising 
that such wonder was arqused, That distinguished engineer 

viticer left Hodeida for Saniia, the ancient capital of Yemen, and 
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astended the mountains 8,000 feet high. “The whole western | 


face of the mountain,” he writes,“ was terraced from top to 
bottom, quite 6,000 feet. It was the most astonishing monu- 
ment of human pains and labour that I ever witnessed. The 
terraces extended for miles on each aide of the path, winding 
in and owt of the ravines and spurs of the mountains. [ 


estimated that on an average for the greatest. part of the | 


heicht each terrace was only double [in width] the heialit 
of the wall that retained it, te, the aggregate height of the 
terruce walls in this one mountain is 3,000 feet. One cam 
hurdly conceive the amount of toil and expense involved in 
their original construction. And what was equally surprising 
to me was the capital preservation in which for the moat 
part they are kept... .. The whole of the crops, dhurra 
(or millet), wheat, barley, vetches, coffee, are eTown on the 
termices thus formed. It was a most impressive sight, and 
gave a wonderful impression of the capabilities of the race that 
constituted and maintains them.” This system of terracing 1s 
common to all Yemen, General Haig tells us, and carried out 
everywhere, even where the slopes do not require it unless to 
retain the rainfall and save the soil. 

The most coveted product of the land of Pin was the incense, 
But we will first say a word about the gold. The gold brought 
from Piin is described as “fresh gold of the land of the Amu." 
There was of course mach gold derived from Nubia, but this 
gold of the Amu would seem to be Asiatic and not African, 
and this looks as if it was brought to Egypt from an Arabian 

Last year (1887) Sir Richard Burton wrote in the 
“Academy” of August 20 that he had received reliable news 
of great quantities of good gould quartz on the western side of 
Aratia, of “auriferous discoveries extending from between the 
mountains of Northern Midian along the line of the Western 
Arabuin Ghits, until they meet the voleanie region about Aden, 
They have been reported to me,” he says,“ from behind Yambu 
and Meceah, Mocha and Hodaydah; and I have a thorough 
conviction that some o they will be found exeeedingly valu 
able.” Thus then the gold of Arabia may be again forthcoming 
from “the land of the Amu." 

With regard to the incense trees very interesting information 
has been given of late years by Sir George Birdwood (" Trans. 
Linnean Soc.," vol. xxvii (1871), p, 111 et seg. : “ Bible Educator,” 
vol. i, pp. 328 ot seg., 374 ef aeg.). He quotes the classic autho- 
tities. Theophrastus (n.0. 394-287) says that in Armbin “ the 
trees of frankincense and myrrh grow some of them on the 
mountain and others in private plantations at the foot of the 
mountain, on which account some of them ure cultivated and 
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others are not.” Now this agrees with the mention of the terraces 
of incense in the Keyptian inseriptions, and the incense trees being 
also shown as growing on the low grounds by the dwellings 
tnilt on piles and among the palm trees. Doubtless the thirty- 
one young incense trees removed in crates, with their roots as 
they grew, on board the Egyptian ships, were cultivated in the 
royal gardens, Sir G, Birdwood gives a scientific account of 
three species of Boswellia which he cultivated in India, with 
good success, from cuttings received from Colonel Playfair at 
Aden. These are all figured, and m the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington are preserved the dried speci- 
mens. The. exquisite relief-sculptures’ in alabaster at Deir-el- 
Bahri are so carefully executed that it is easy to see the fidelity 
with which they delineate the various plants, and on studying 
the photographs of these and the illustrations of Sir G. Bird- 
wood, and also the original dried specimens, it seems to me 
most likely that the artist had before him the kind called by 
the Arabs Yegaar, and named Foswellta Frereana. This, unlike 


‘the rest, has not serrated leaves, and the Egyptian artist hos 


so represented his incense trees. Some of the dried leaves are 
more than two inches in length. 
“The frankincense trees,” writes Sir G. Birdwood, “have a 


general resemblance to the mountain-ash when putting forth its 


apring leaves. As I first saw this plant in Ployfair's garden 
at Aden in September, 1868, 1 was much struck by its elegant 
singularity. The long racemes of green star-like flowers, tipped 
with the red anthers of the stamens, droop gracefully over the 
elnsters of glossy glaucons leaves, and every part of the plant 
gives out the most refreshing, lemon-like fragrance.” 

This is the delicious scent spoken ‘of in the Egyptian Queen's 
inscriptions; “A splendid gift of fresh incense to Amen-Ra, the 
Lord of the thrones of the world, Lord of heaven .... Her 
Majesty brings in her hands the meense-spices : all her limbs 
are scented with the divine fluid.” 

Sir G. Birdwood has reproduced the valuable old engraving 
of Thevet, a Freneh writer, whose work was published in 1575, 
representing the incense tree in Arabia, from which men are 
gathering the resin exuding from incisions in the stem. Others 
are cutting the bark, and one man is carrying away on his back 
forme plaints ina basket resembling in form those in which the 
ia trees were brought to Thebes, some three thousand years 

fore. 

Th concluding this notice of some chief products of the land 


of Pin it is right to add that the great Arabian region of in- 


cense trees appears to have always have been found on the 


 —s Sonth coast in Hadramaut (Hazar-maveth of the Bible), and the 
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-~ principal emporium was Kaneh, in the bay of Makulla The * 
Seer African region of incense is on the opposite: coast of 


i-land, its chief point being (as Prof, Maspero has pointed 


ry out), the Elephant River between Ris-el-Fil, and Cape Guard- 


afi. . 

I do not wish to insist on Miza asa the port of embarkation 
of the treasures brought to Queen Hatasu., If the five ships 
came to land in Hadramaut, at Kaneh perhaps, they may have 


- tmoored on the eastward side of a harbour or bay. The Kavy 


_ -€priptor of Ptolemy (vi, 7, 10), may be the — ASS won Of the | 
“Karnak South List” (No. 154), as it has been taken for the 


tid of Ezek. xxvii, 23, wy in that case being Aden (Lenor- 
mant, “ Hist.,” Eng. ed., i, 201). 
As regards the Somili coast, the “Karnak List” gives us 


v ,IM> (No. 77), which Mariette tukes as the modern 


 __Habo, an anchorage west of Guardafui, and near the position in- 


tlicated by Maspero. It may, I think; be an Arabian place, but 
the whole subject will repay very careful study. Much difficulty 


- frises, in fact, from the very natural reduplication of old Sabean — 
names on the Afiican side of the Red Sea; and | must not be 


tempted into such questions, 

_ It is my hope to publish soon some contributions towards the 
study of the great “ Karnak List of the South,” which has been 
so carefully examined and recorded by Prof. Maspero by way 


of correction of former transeriptions. 


Description af Plates X and XL. 
Plate X. 
Fig. 1. Profile of Tahennu; from near the Syrtes (83). 
Vig. 2, Profile of Hinebu, a Greek of Europe or Asia (1), 


Fig. § Profile of Lebu, probably Libyan ; XX dynasty (162). a8 
Fig. 4. Profile of Mashuash ; XX dynasty (164). 


Fig. 6. Profile of Tsakuri; Tenkrian; XX dynasty (158), — 
Fig. 6. Protile of Shairdina; probably Sardinion; XX dynasty 
(200) ear | 
Fig. 7. Profile of Sharkalsha ; probably Sicilian; XX dynasty 
G60. Ss 
Fig. 8 Profile of Dardani; Dardanian (12). 


“¥ig. 9. Profile of Pulista ; Philistine ; XX dynasty (182) 


Fig. 10. Profile of Pin; south end of Red Sea (5). 
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Fig, 11, Profile of Pin; Memthu; Metta (105), 


12. Profile of Menti of Suti; Sinaitic Bedawi (95). 
8 
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Plate XE 


- Fig, 1. Profile of Shasu; Arab (42). 


Fig. 2. Profile of Rutenu; North Syna (69), 

Fig. 3. Profile of Syrian (238). | 

Fig. 4. Profile of North Synan (cf Dr. Gwyther’s relief from 
Merash) (222). 

Fig. 6. Profile of Syrian with horned casque (225). 

Fig. 6. Profile of Amorite (147). 

Fig. 7. Profileof Kheta (143). 

Fig, 8. Profile of Kheta (262) (ef. “ Lares and Penates,” wood 
out, p. 55). . 

Fig. 9. Profile of man of Tanna (814). 

Fig. 10. Profile of man of Ain (22). 

Fig. 11, Profile of Chief of Iatd ha-Melek; Royal town in 
Judea ; XOXIT dynasty (38). 

Fig. 12. Profile of Chief of Granata ; XXT1 dynasty (37). 


The profiles in these plates are copied from Mr. Flinders 


+ Petrie’s collection of racial photographs from the Egyptian 


monuments, and the figures placed in parenthesis aftor the names 
refer to the numbers on the original photographs im this collec- 
tion. 

Discussion. 


Mr. FL. Gerrrrrn, although unprepared to add anything to 
the able and exhanstive discussion by the reader of the paper, 
Renouf 

in the “Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archwology 
(Murch, 1888). Mr. Renouf there appeared sucesssfully to show 
that the ehief link that.was supposed to bind together the 
languages of the Asintic Semites and the North African no-cd bel 
sul-Semites was  faultyone, The remarkable similarity of many 
pronouns in Egyptian and Semitic tongues had first struck Ge 
genius. But the pronouns in many parte of the world ure mado 
- te demonstrative almost interjectional roots combined together. 
e pene denionstratives were much limited to certain sounds 
in all those Inngoages; and comcidences in the pronouns might 
therefore, be expected, and were not uucommon. Mr. Renouf broke 


sap. the tian and Semitio forma into their constituent parts, 


‘and showed that the resemblance in the composite forms was only 
secidental, The fact of « different origin for the two groupe 


~ af languages would have an impertant bearmg an ethnology. 


Mr. G. Barto said that his limited knowledge of Eg) itian did 
not allow him to carry on independent researches on the hiero- 


 glyphic documents, but he had listened with great interest to 
> the puper, He was specially struck by the fact that a low type 
te found in Egypt was ‘noticed in Elam, and also by the curious 


Jorn, duthrop, fust., Vol. XVI, Plate XS 
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locks of hair of the Kheta which reminded him of the hair dress 
given to the Babylonian hero, Gisdubar, As to the objections 
tmade by certain Egyptoloista to the connection of the Keyptinn 
and the Semitic tongues, they are, as Prof. Suyce says, antiquated, 


rt 


nominal, temporal, and yerbal formations are the same in the two 
Lroups of langunges, and Mr. Bertin had lately shown that there 
exists alson Grimm's law, The Semites came from Africa, as alag 
the Egyptians, who dwelt promitively to the south of the equator ; 
Mr. Bertin had gathered many proofs of this fact, but would men. 
tion only the tradition related by the Egyptian priests to Horodotas 
that formerly the sun rose to tho right and set to the left: if 
the Egyptian had inhabited the anstral hemisphere and migrated 
to the ‘north, the supposed change of course of the sun wonld he 
explained. 

Mr, Furspers Peres, Prof, Frown, and the Presmeyt also 
joined in the discussion, 


Mr. Tomnixs in reply acknowledged gratefully the kind reception 
given to his paper, which was intended ns & rough sketch of 
information preliminary to the more proper work of the anthro- 
pologist. He then spoke with high appreciation of the valuable 
result= of “composition” of photographs, as practised by the 
President, by which all that is common is accentiated, and all that 
is differential eliminated, and cited as an excellent instance the 
plates which illustrate Dr. Neubanor's paper on “ Race-typos of 
the Jews," and Mr. Joseph Jacobs's paper which follows it in the 
Journal of the Institute for Atirust, ISK5. It is agreed that these 
photogravares are singularly snecessful in detining a racety po ; 
and in comparing the profiles with the four examples taken by 
Mr. Petrie from Shishak's reliefa at. Karnak (Nos, 3-39), Mr. 
Tomkins held that there is a clear similarity of fneial contour 
(allowing for the comparison of boys with bearded men), which 
will not hold good between these boys and Amorites, of Shasn, or 
Ober groups in Mr. Petrie's gallery, Tho nobles of the southern 
kingdom (Jodah) in Shishak’s List like those of Lakish in 
Sennakherib's relief-senipture, are very distinet from the northern 
Israelites of Jehu's court on, the black obelisle of Shalmaneser, who 
show the strong aquiline features and peculiar shrug of the nostril 
40 familar in many Jews of London streets, and not to he identified 
with the Assyrinn profile, 

The four examples of Rehoboam’s princes oxhibit a more 
delicate and ort profile than any other type before ns, and one 
has even a nose slightly refronssd, like one of our boys in the fromtis- 
piece-plate of the Journal, 


This examination might well be pursued further, and illustrates: 


the great importance of collating groups of “modérn instances ” 
with “ the antique.” 
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June 26th, 1888. 
Fraxcis Gatton, Eso., M.A., FLLS., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


The election of the following members was announced :-—W: 
Vavenan Mounnay, Esq., F.G.5., of 4, Westbourne Crescent, W.; 
and Warmer W. Law, Faq., of Yonkers, NewYork, U.S.A. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For ton Lteranr. 


From the Artiton.—Notes on some recent. Neolithic and Palmolithic 
Finds in South India. By BR. Bruce Foote, F.G_S, 
Compilation of Notes and Memoranda bearing upon the use 
of Homan Ordure and Human Urine in Rites of a Religions 
or Semi-Religions Character among various Nations. By 

John G. Bourke, Captain, Third Cavalry, U.S. Army. 

Les derniéres Etapes de la Généulogie de l'Homme. Par 

M. P, Topinard., 

From the Socterry or Anxriqvanies.—Archmologia, Vol. li. 

From the ASTHROPOLOGIOAL Soctery or Waseinitos. The American 
Anthropologist, Vol. i, No. 2. 

From the AssomaTion.—Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Thirty-sixth Meeting, held at. 
New York, Augnat, 1887. 

From the Unstversiry:—The Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University, Japan. Vol. ii, Part 1. 

From the Socrery.— Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 267. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Nos. 115- 
124. Transactions. Vol. xxx, Part4; Vol. xxxi; Vol. xxxii, 
Parta 2, 3, 4; Vol. xxx, Parts 1, 2. 

—— Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales for (587. Vol, xxi. 

—— Scrat ig of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol. 

X1L, 1. 

- Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1856, 1857. 

—— Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1888. Part 2. 

From the Epiron.—Nature. Nos, 972, 973. 

—— Science. Nos. 278-280. 

—— Photographic Times. Nos, 351, 352. 

—— American Journal of Psychology. Vol. i. No. 3. 

—— Revue Scientifique. Tome xli.” Nos. 24, 25, 
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Last of Presents. 34] 


Mr, Anravn 5. Bork exhibited a collection of pottery, &e,, 
from recent excavations in New Mexico, upon which Mr, Lewis 
and Prof. FLOWER made some remarks. 


Mr. H. O. Forpes exhibited a series of photographs of New 
Guinea types. 


A paper by Mr. E. H. Man, on the “ Nicobar Islanders ” was 
read by the Secretary, This paper forms Part I of a series of 
communications on this subject. Its publication is temporarily 
deferred in consequence of the proof having been sent to India, 
for revision by the author. 


Novemper lotu, 1888. 
Frascis Garon, Esq., F_RS., President, in the Chair, 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The election of Ricnanp Bancay, Esq., M.D., of Belmont, 
Lyme Regis, was announced. 


The following presents were. announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :-— 


For THe Limearr. 


From the Avrior.—Excavations in Cranborne Chnee, near Rush- 
more, on the borders of Dorset and Wilts, 1880-1888, By 
Lieut.-Goneral Pitt Rivers, D.C.L., F.R.S. Vol. ii. 

— A Practicable Decimal System for Great Britain and her 
Colonies. By R, T. Rohde. 

— On the Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India. By 
Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 

— The Development of Language. By Horatio Hale. 

Comparison of the Convolations of the Seals and Walrus with 

those of the Carnivora, and of Apea and Man. By Sir W. 

Turner, Knt., M.8., LL.D., F.R.S. 

-— The Nephrite Question, By Dr. A, B. Meyer. 

-——— On the Siberinn Origin of some Customs of the Western 
Eskimos. By John Murdoch, 

— On some African Entanglements. By Horace Waller. 

— Notes ond Observations on the Kwakiool People of Van- 

couver Island, By George M. Dawson, D.S8., F.G.8. 

Features of Society in Old and New England. By Henry 

Mano. 
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249 List of Presenta. 

F From the Avrieer.—tbLes Sépulturea de Solntré. Nos. 2,5. Par 
= G. de Mortillat. 


— Mémoire sur la plotyenémie chez Vhomme et chea les 
anthropoldes, Par le Docjeur L, Manouvrier. 
— )) ——I! Corrdore Martinelli.” Observazioni Antropologiche del 
Ree Dott. Jncopo Daniell. 
—— La Grotta Nicoluce? presse Sorrento, HK, Lorenzoni. 
—— Mnseo In Plata: Sos Progresos durante el primer semestre 
dol afio ISE8, Francisco P. Moreno, 
: La Letteratara degl'indigeni Americani. Prof. Ferdinando 
ie Borsari. 
YS —— La Statica Grafica: lezions dell’ngegnere. Carlo Savictti. 
! From £. G. Raverstets, Esq., FAR.G.S.—The Arabs in Central. . 
, Africa and at Lake Nyassa. By James Stevenson, F.RS.E. 
— A map of the country between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 
Compiled by E.G, Ravenstein, F.R.G,S: 
From [), Miskarous Ksg.—Journal of the Gypsy Lore Sooiety. 
Voli. No.2. 
From the Arraor (throngh Prof. T. Rup Jonesy F.R.S.).— 
Hallristningar fran Bohusliin (Sverige) Teoknade och utgifna 
af L. Baltzer. Med firord at Viktor Rydberg. Huaftenn i-x. 





int From the Secnerany or Stare mm Covnxcm or Invta—Indin 
~ Office Library Catalogue. Voll. i. 
'o¥ From Dr. Goatieiwe Krrenaman.—L’'Ateneo, 1888, Fas. 6, 7, « 8. 
Ms am From Dr. Orro Foyscu—Ethnologische Erfahrangen und Belog- 
sal Btiicke aus der Sidsee: Beschreibender Katalog einer Samm- 
- ae lung im kk. naturhistorischen Hofmuscum in Wien, Von 
wee Dr, O. Finsch in Bremen. Erste Abtheilung: Bismarck- 
>. Archipel. 

-, From the Kars. AkApemme png Whissexscitartes, Wiex—Mit- 


theilangen der Prahistorischen Commission. Nr. 1. 1887, 
From the Decrecue Geeeniscnart rin Astneopotogie, ErnRo.ocie, 
Unossonicure—Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Band xviii. 
Correspondenz-Blatt, 1888, -Nr. 6-9. 

E. From the Berimen Gesetiecuart riv Anturorouoagim, Ermyovoare, 
Rat ig Unousenionre.— Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie. 1888. Heft 
From the SooierA Traitawa 1 ASTROPOLOMA, Eryonogta, © Pstrconodta 

Comrauata.—Archivio per !Autropologin. Vol. xviii. Fas. I. 
>) From the Gronnateat, Sonver oy Canapa—Anoual Report. 1886, 
i “tags Phe Suirqsomiay Ivetrrerion.x— Annnal Report. 1585. 
vy, rt ti, 

—— Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vols, xxxii, xxxiii. 
From the Peanooy Musecm.—Pualwolithic Man in Eastern and 

Centyal North America. 

‘From the Rota, Anureonogtcan Isstrrvre—The Archeological 
ah Sone ana, 178, 179. 

_ From the Roran Soorrmsu Groorapmwan Sociwry—The Soottish 
cae Geographical Magazine. Vol. iv. Nos, 7-11. 
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From the Bssex Firitn Citn.—The Essex Naturalist. Vol. is. 
Nos, 5-10. 

From the AwsTHROPOLoGIcAL Socmrr or Wasninoroy.—The 
American Anthropologist, Vol.i. No. 3. 

From the Sociéri Ancufonoaique, Acnam.—Viestmk brvatskoga 
Arkeologiékogs Drugtva. Godina x. Er. 3, 4. 

From the Acapfiarm Rovace bes Sorexces, Amsreapisa.—Verslacen 
en Mededeeclmgen, Afd. Natourk. o* Reeks Deel in, iv. 
Jaarboek, L886, 1887. 

From the Macvar Tonominros Axapiwu.— Almannoch 1888; 
Nyelvtudominyi Ertekeztsek, xiv, 1-7; Nyelytudominyi 
kiglemények, xx, 3; Nyelvemléktir, ix, x; Kiinos Tendez.. 
Osemintirtk népkiltési gylijtemény, i; Térténet-todominyi - 
Pritcvkexések, xiii, 6, 7, 8: Parendalmi Ertekoxéack, ix, 2-75 
Ballagi Alodar. Colbert; Seideezky Lajos, Izabella és Jina 
Zsigmond Lengyelorszighan; Ungurische Revue, 1887, 8-10; 
1888, 1-6; Naturwissenchafthiche Berichte, v Bd, 

From the Bataymascn Gesoorscuar van Kuseten ex Werew- 
sCHAPPEN.—Verhandelingen. Deel xly, Af. 2; Tijdechrift 
voor Indisehe Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel xxvii, Afi. 
4; Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs-Vergaderingen. 
Deel xxvi, Afl. 1, 2. 

From the Acavenwy.— Bulletin de ‘Académie Impériale des Sciences 

de St. Péterabourg. Tom xzxn, No. 2, 4. 

——  Holetin de Ix Academia Nacional de Ciencias in Cordoba, 
Tomo x, Ent. 2. 

— Katalog der Bibliothek der Kaiserlichen Leopoldinisch-Caro- 
linischen Deutschen Akademie der Naturforscher. Lief. 1, 

—— Nova Acto Acodemim Caesarea) Leopoldino-Carolinm Ger- 
manicw Nature Curiosoruam. Band shiz, |, hi. 

From the Assocutios.—lournal of the East India Association. 
Vol, xx. Nos, 3-5, 

—-= Proceedings of the Geologists’ Associution, Vol. x. No. 7. 

Journal of the Royal Historical and Archwological Association 

of Ireland. Nos. 75, 76. 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire Association for 

the Advanoement of Science, Literature, and Art, Vol. xx; 

Extra volume, The Devonshire Domesday. Part v. 

Publieations of the American Statistical Association. New 

Series. No. 1, 

— Cincinnati Museum Association. Seventh Annnoal Report, 


the Ixsrrrote.—Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. 
Vol. xix. 1887-8. _ 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute, 
1887. Vol. xx. 

From the Iserrrortow.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 144. 

—— Journal of the Royal Institution of Cormwall. Vol. ix: 
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From the Soctery.—Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London. Vol. xi. No. 2. 

— Proceedings of the Royal Society. Nos. 268-271. 

— The Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Vol. mi, No. 14; Vol. iv. No. 1. 

— The Scientific Proceedings .of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Vol. v, Patta 7,8; Vol. vi, Parts 1, 2. 

— Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada 
for the year 1887. Vol. v. 

—— Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 
for 1887. 

— ee of the Eoyal Geographical Society. Vol. x. 
Nos. 7—-L1. 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the Roval Geographicn! 
Society of Australasia (Victorian Branch), Vol. v. Part 1]. 

— Journal of the Society of Arte. Nos. 1858-1877. 

—— Provoedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. x. 
Part 8. 

— Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. Wol. vii. 
Part 2. 


—— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1888. Nos. 2, 3. 





Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. ecclxxxi, 
eclxxxiL 
ee of the Asintie Society of Japan. Vol. xvi. 
rt 2 
—— Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. xxi. No, 3. 
—— Leeds Philosophical ond Literary Society. The Annual 
Report for 1887-8, 
—— Bulletins de la Société d'Anthropologie de Paris. Tome xi. 
Fas. 1, 2. 
——. Bulletin de Ia Société d'Anthropalogie de Lyon. Tome, vi, 
1887; Tome, vit, Nos. 1, 2. 
—— Bulletin de Ia Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou, 
888. No. 2. 
Bniletin de la Sovisté de Bordn, Dax. 1888. 3. 
ees da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisbon. 1887. 
o, 7, 8. 
Verhandlungen des dentschen wissenschafilichen Vereina 
xu Santiago. 1887, 5 Heft. 
=a saeverany des Vereings fir Erdkunde sn Meta fir 
88, 
—— Mittheitongen dea Vereins fiir Rrdkunde za Leipzig. 1887. 
—— V-¥1 Jahresbericht (1886—88) des Wiirttombergischen 
Vereins fiir, Handels-ceographie und Fiérderung deutacher 
ap rsenaess im Auslande. 
~— Mittheitongen der Anthropologischen Gesellechaft in Wein. 
rviti Band, a a iI He agp 
—— _Sebriften hystkalisch-Gkonomischen Gesellschaft su 
Konigsberg i. Pr., Jahrz, xxviii, 1987. 
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‘From the Ustvenstry.—Journal of the College of Science, Imperial 
University, Japan. Vol. ii, Parts 2, 3. 
—— Mittheiluongen aus der Medicinischen Facultit der Kaiserlich- 
Japanischen Universitat. Band i, No. 2. 
From the Eorron.— American Antiquarian. Vol. x. Nos. 4, 5. 
Joly, September, 1688. 
Journal of Mental Science. Noe, 110, 111. 
—— Natore, Nos. v74-903. 
— Photographic Times. Nos. 350-072. 
— American Journal of Psychology. Vol. i. No. 1. 
—— Science, Nos. 281-209. 
— Timehri. No. xm. 
—— Rerne d'Anthropologie. Tom. in, IS88, No, 4. 
—— Revne d’Ethnographie. Tom. vi, 1588. Nos. |-3. 
erate Scientifique. Tom, xli; No. 26; Tom. xlii, Nos. 
=1). 
—— Bollettino di Paletnologia Italiana, T.iv. WN, 5-4. 
— Ethnologische Mittheilungen ava Ungarn. I Jahbrgang. 
1887-88, Heft 2. 





The following paper was read by the Author :— 


- On a Merion of Investicatie the DEvELoPMENT of 
Instrrurions: arriien fo Laws of MaretaGe and Descent. 


By Enwan B. Tyior, D.C.L., F-R.S. 


For, years past it has become evident that the great need of 
anthropology is that its methods should be strengthened and 
systematised. The world has not been unjust ty the growing 
science, far from it, Wherever anthropologists liave been able 
to show definite evidence and inference, for instance, in the 
development series of arta in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, at Ox- 
ford, not only specialists but the edweated world generally are 


ready to receive the results and assimilate them into public — 


opinion. Strict method has, however, as yet only been intro- 
duced over part of the anthropological field There has still to 
be overcome a certain not unkindly hesitancy on the part of 
men engaged in the precise operations of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, to admit that the problems of anthropology 
are amenable to scientific treatment. It is my aim to show that 
the development of-institutions may be investigated on a basis 
of tabulation and. classification. For this end [ have taken up 
agubject of the ttmost real os well as theoretical interest, the 


formation of laws of marriage and descent, as to which during: 


Fi many years I have been collecting the evidence found .among 
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between three and four hondred peoples, ranging from insignifi- 
cunt savage hordes to grent cultured notions. The partioular 
riles have been echeduled out into tables, so as to ascertain 
What may be called the “adhesions” of each custom, showing 
which peoples have the same custom, and what other customs 


accompany it or he apart from it. From the recurrence or 


absence of these customs it will be our business to infer their 
dependence on causes acting over the whole range of mankind. 
Years since, long before my collection of data approached its 
present bulk, and could be classitied into the elaborate tables 
now presented, I became naturally anxious to know whether the 
labour had been thrown away, or whether this social arithmetic 
would do something to disclose the course of sovial history. 
The question was how to make the trial. I remembered a story 
[ had once heard of Horace Vernet, that a friend asked him 
how he planned out his huge battle-pieces, The painter took 
the inquirer into his studio and began a picture for him by first 
touching in a bayonet im one corner of his canvas, then drawing 
the arm and sabre of the trooper slashing over the bayonet- 
thrust, and so on from one overlapping figure to the next till he 
reached the central group. It seemed to me that it would be 
wall to begin thus in one corner of the field. The point I chose 
Was a quaint and somewhat comic custom as to the barbaric 
etiquette between husbands and their wives’ relatives, and vice 
versd ; they may not look at one another, much Jess apenk, and 
they even avoid mentioning one another's names, Thus, in 
America, John Tanner, the adopted Ojibwa, describes his being 


taken by a friendly Assineboin into his lodge, and seeing how 


at his companion’s entry the old father and mother-in-law 
covered up their heads in their blankets till their son-in-law got 
into the compartment reserved for him, where his wife brought 
him his food. So in Australia, Mr. Howitt relates how he in- 
udvertently told a native to call his mother-in-law, who was 
passing at some little distance; but the blackfellow sent the 
order round by a third party, saying reproachfully to Mr. 
Howitt, “You know I could not speak to that old woman,” 
Absurd as this custom may appear to Europeans, it is not the 
outcome af mere local fancy, as appears on reckoning up the 
Sada Practising it in various regions of the world, who are 

und to be about sixty-six in number, that is, more than one- 


sixth of the whole number of ples catalogued, which is 
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Now, on looking out from the schedules the adhesions of this 
avoidance-custom, a relation appears between it and the customs 
of the world as to residence after marrage. This is seen in the 
following computation of the peoples whove habit is for the 
husband to take up his abode with the wife's family permanently, 
or to do so temporarily and eventually to remove with her to 
his own family or home (the reverse of this does not occur), or 
for the husband at once to take home the wife. 


Slesidence. 
H. to W. Hemorol W. to H. 
aa | Tu 141 


Now, if the customs of residence ond the customs of avoid- 
ance were independent, or nearly so, we should expect to find 
their coincidence following the ordinary law of chance distribu- 
tion. In the tribes where the husband permanently lives with 
his wife's family (sixty-five out of three hundred and fifty), we 
should estimate that ceremonial avoidance between him and 
them might appear in nine cases, whereas it nctually appears in 
fourteen cases. On the other hand, peoples where the husband 
at marriage takes his wife to his home (one hundred and forty- 
one out of three hundred and fifty), would rateably correspond 
with avoidance between him and her family in eighteen cases, 
whereas it actually appears in nine cases only, Also,if the thirteen 
eases of avoidance between the wife and the husband's family 
were divided rateably among the different modes of residence, 
two or three cases should come among the peoples where the 
husband lives with the wife's family, but there are no such cases, 
On the other hand, five cases should be found among the peoples 
where the wife lives in the husband's home or family, but 
actually there are eight. Thus there is a well marked prepon- 
derance indicating that ceremonial avoidance by the husband of 
the wife's family isin some way connected with his living with 
them; and vice vered as to the wife and the husband's family. 
Hereupon, it has to be enquired whether the facts suggest a 
reason for this connexion. Such a reason readily presents itself, m- 
aamuch as the ceremony of not speaking to and pretending not to 
gee some well-known person close by, is familiar enough to our- 
selves in the social rite which we call “cutting.” This, mdeed, 
with us implies aversion, and the implication comes out even 
more strongly in objection to utter the name (“we never men- 


tion her,” as the song has it). It is different, however, in the: 


barbaric custom we are considering, for here the husband is none 


the less on friendly terms with his wife’s people because they ~ 
may not take any notice of one another. In fact, the expla- 
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‘nation of this ceremonial cutting may be simpler and more 


| direct than in- civilised see As the husband has intruded 


himself among a family which is not his own, and into a house 
where he has no right, it seems not ditticult to understand their 
marking the difference between him and themselves by treating 
him formally as a stranger, So like is the working of the 
human mind in all stages of civilisation, that our own language 
eonveys in a familiar idiom the same train of thought; im 
describing the already mentioned case of the Assineboin marry- 
ing and taking up his abode with his wife's parents who pretend 


‘not to sée him when he comes in, we have only to say that they 


do not *eeoynise him, and we shall have condensed the whole 
proceeding into a single word. In this first example, it is to be 
noticed that the argument of a causal connexion of some kind 
between two gtoups of phenomena brings into view, so far at 
least as the data prove sound, a scientific fact, But we pass on 
to less solid ground in assigning for this connexion 4 reason 
which may be only analogous to the real reason, or only indi- 
rectly corresponding with it, or only partly expressing it, as its 
correlation with other connexions may eventually show. This 
important reservation, once stated, may be taken as nnderstood 
through the rest of the enquiry, 

Let us now turn to another custom, not less quaint-seeming 
than the last to the European mind, This is the practice of 
naming the parent from the child. When Mofint, the ms- 
sionary, was in Africa among the Bechuana, he was spoken 
to and of, aécording to native usage, as Ra-Mary = father of 
Mary. On the other side of the world, among the Kasias of 
India, Colonel Yule mentions the like rule; for instance, there 
being a boy named Bobon, his father was known as Pabobon. 
Tn fact there are above thirty peoples spread over the earth who 
thus name the father, and, though less often, the mother. They 
may be called, coining a name for them, teknonymows peoples. 
When beginning to noti¢e the wide distribution of this custom 
of teknonyny, and setting myself to reckon its adhesions, | con- 
fess to have been fairly taken by surprise to find it lying in 
élose connection with the custom of the husband's residence in 
the wife's family, the two coinciding twenty-two times, where 
accident might fairly have given eleven. It proved to be still 
more closely attached to the practice of ceremonial avoidance by 
the husband of the wife's relatives, occurring fourteen times, 
where accident might have given four. The combination is shown 


on the diagram, fiz. 1, the (appproximate) nambers on which give 


the means of estimuting the probable closeness of causal connec- 
tion. Were the three customs so distantly connected as to be 
practically independent,the product of the corresponding fractions 
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424 x fay * An multiplied into the three hundred and fifty 
peoples would show that their concurrence might be expected 
to happen between once and twice in the list of peoples of the 
world. In fact it is found eleven times. Thus, we have their 
common causation vouched for by the heavy odds of six to. one. 
Many of the firmest beliefs of mankind rest, I fear, on a less 
solid basia, In tracing out the origin of the group of custems 
in conformity with these conditions, it is not necessiry to Invent 
a hypothesis, as an account of the proceedings of the Cree 
Indians will serve as a “luminous instance” to clear up the 
‘whole situation, Among these Indians the young husband, 
coming to live with his wife's parents, must turn his back on 


Fig. I. 





NON -RECOG. YY. — 
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them, not speaking to them Sie saath not to his mother-in- 
law), being thus treated as 4 stranger till his firat child 1s born ; 
whereupon he takes its mame, and is called “ father of So-and- 
so," and thenceforth attaches himself to his parents-in-law 
rather than to his own parents. That is to say, he ts cere- 
moninlly treated a3 a stranger till his child, being born a member 
. of the family, gives him a status as father of a member of the 
family, whereupon they consistently leave off the farce of not re- 
engnising him. When I bronght this argument to the knowledge 
af Dr. G. A. Wilken, of Leyden, he pointed out to me that in his 
series of papers on *Primitive Forms of Marriage,” where he 


‘GA. Wilken, “Over de primitieve vormes van het huwelijk, 4c," in 
" Indische Gids,” 1850, &e. » 
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gives instances of the naming of fathers from children, he had 
stated this practice to be an assertion of paternity. Undoubtedly 
it is so on the father's part, and its being 40 is quite compatible 
with its being a recognition of him by the wife's kinsfolk, the 
two aspects belonging to one social fact. 

Taking the connection between residence and ceremonial 
avoidance to be substantiated by their relative adhesions, it is 
hecessary to notice that there are cases where the husband, 
although he carries the wife away from the home of her parents, 
nevertheless goes through the form of avoiding them. This, 
under the circumstances, seems a motiveless proceeding, but is 
intelligible as a survival from a time when he would have lived 
with them. These cases belong mainly to the Malay District 
and to Anatralia, In the Malay District the habit of residence 


in the wife's family is atill a notable institution of the country, 


though being fast superseded by householding on the Arab and 
European models. In Australia, the native custom is described 
as being that the hushand takes his wife to his own home, while 
at the same time he carries out the etiquette of cutting his 
mother-in-law to a Indicrous extreme, with slight traces of 
the avoidance of the father-in-law. It appeared to me that on 
the present explanation this must indicate a recent habit of | 
residence on the wife's side, and reference showed a law of the 
Kurnai tribe of Gippsland, that when a native kills game, 
certain parts of the meat (of a kangarn, the head, neck, and 
part of the back) are the allotted share of the wife's parents. As 
the duty of supplying game to the wife's household when the 
husband lives there is one of the bhest-marked points of 
matriarchal law, ieee to Mr. Howitt, as the ae authority 
on Australinn anthropology, suggesting that further enquiry _ 
would probably disclose pi ee iitherta unnoticed as to the 
maternal stage of soctety subsisting m Australia, Afterexamina- 
tion made, Mr. Howitt replied :—" I am now satisfied that your 
surmises are qitite correct,” and therewith he sent details bear- 
ing on the question, especially an account by Mr. Aldridge, of 
Maryborough, Queensland, as to the practice of the tribes in his 
neighbourhood. This I will quote, as being a strongly marked 
ease of residence on the wife's side, “When a man marries a 
worhan from a dlistant locality, he goes to her tribelet and identifies 
himself with her people. This is a rule with very few exceptions. 
Of course, I ik of them as they were in their wild state. He 


becomes part of and one of the family. In the event of a war 


expedition, the daughter's husband acts as a blood-relation, and 


will fight and-kill lis own blood-relations if blows are struck by 


* Fison ond, Howitt,“ Knmilaroi und Eurnai,” p. 207, 
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his wife's relations. I have seen a father and son fighting under 

these circumstances, and the son would most certainly have 

killed his father if othera had not interfered.” 

_ The relative positions of the two groups of customs, residence 

and avoidance, may now be more completely shown, by the aid 
- Of the diagram, fig. 2, 


Fig. 2. 
RESIDENCE. 


AVOIDANCE. 





_ Here the space representing residence is divided into three 
seetions, viz, residence on the wife's side; the transitional 
of removal (where the couple bevin married life in the wife's 


house, but eventally move); residence on the husband's side. 


According to the previous arguments, the ceremonial avoidance 
between the husband and the wife’s family is taken to have 
trisen within the periods when he and they lived permanently. 
or temporarily in contact, and to have continued by survival 
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into the — after this co-residence had ceased. There next 
appear the small group of eight cases of mutual avoidance, at 
ence between the husband and the wife's family, and the wife 
and the husband's family. These consistently are found in the 
removal stave, where both kinds of residence meet, surviving into 
the stage of residence on the husband's side. Avoidance be- 
tween the wife and the husband’s family has the same range, 
but here the conditions producing it belong to both stages of 
residence, and there is no question of survival. 

From this distribution of the avoidance-customs, it appears 
that in the parts of the world open to the present inspection, the 
three stages of residence have tended to succeed one another in 
the upward order of the diagram. Residence on the wife's side 
appears earliest, after this the removal stage, and latest, re- 
sidence on the husband's side, For if it be supposed that the 
course of society was in the reverse direction, as would be repre- 
sented by turning the dingram upside down, avoidance between 
the husband and the wife's family would be represented as arising 
in the stage when the husband lived away from it, while avoid- 
ance between the wife and the husband's family, which ought 
on this supposition to continue by survival into the stage of 
. residence on the wife’s side, is not found there. The avoidance- 
iY eustoms, though practically so trifling, are thus signals showing 
‘ the direction of a movement, of which we shall more fully see the 
er importance, namely, the shifting of habitual residence from the 

= wife's family to the husband's, 
| Let us now proceed to apply a similar method to the investi- 
)) gation of the great division of society into matriarchal and 
patriarchal. In the matriarchal system, descent in the family 
or olan is reckoned from the mother; authority is mainly on 
her side, the mother’s brother being habitually guardian of the 
children ; succession to rank and office, and inheritance of pro- 
“y petty, follow the same line passing to the brother or to the. 
~ ister'g son. In the patriarchal system descent is from the 
: father; he has the power over wife and children ; succession 
and inheritance are from him to his offspring. Between these 
fe. extreme stages lies an intermediate or transitional stage in which 
their characteristics are variously combined. The eins pee 
archal and matriarchal not being Gu appropriate, I s 
in preference for the three stages e terms maternal, maternal- 
paternal, and paternal The classification is necessarily some- 
vague, but I think will be found to have sufficient pre- 
for the problem of determining the direction in which 
i has tended to move from one of the stages to another, 
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Among a large proportion of the nations of the world up to 
the middle levels of culture, the re-marriage of widows is 
arranged, and more or less enforced, but the regulations are 
framed on two distinct principles. On the first principle the 
widow becomes the wife of her husband's brother, or near kins- 
man, according to some recognized order of precedence of claim. 

_ The word “levirate,” from /evir = husband's brother, has become 
the accepted term for this institution, but its sense must in 
Most cases be extended to take in a series of kinsmen, among 
whom the brother-in-law only ranks first. Unfortunately, it 
has seldom been thought worth while to ascertain this precise 
order, which might throw light on family structure, as in an 
account drawn up by Mr. Howitt of the practice in Australian 
tribes where any man is eligible to succeed to the widow, if he 
stands in the relation of elder or younger brother to the deceased, 
beginning with actual brothers on the male or female side, ac- 
cording to the rule of descent in the tribe, and extending to 
tribal brothers who are in our terminology cousins, more or less 
near. The levirate appears in its various forms among one 
hundred and twenty peoples in my list, or about one in three in 
the world. On taking out its adhesions it seems sutticiently 
accounted for as a custom of substitution, belonging to the 

iod when marriage is a compact not so much between two 
individuals as between two families, often made when the couple 
are infants unable to understand it, in fact sometimes before 
their birth. That the levirate forms part of this family trans- 
action is consistent with other customs more or less associated 
with it, viz, that when a wife dies or turns out ill her family 
are bound to replace her by another, a rule which sometimes 
even holds for betrothal, and that the widow is not allowed to 
tarry out of her husband's family unless by leave of his kins- 
men, who have the choice of keeping her, or parting with her, 
usually for a price. The social distribution of the levirate is 
shown in fig. 3 to extend through all three social stages. It is 
in the muaternal-paternal stage that it comes into competition 
with the second principle, unknown in the maternal stage, in 
which the father's wits pass by inheritance to his sons, 
especially the eldest son taking his stepmothers, A small but 
important group of cases forms a bridge between the two princi- 
ples of levirate and filial succession, combining both in the same 
nation. This combination is well shown in frica, where on a 
ehief's death the head wife will pass by levirate to his brother, 
while her son, the new chief, Will inherit a crowd of step- 
mothers, Jess onerous legucy indeed than may Seem, as they 


_ Bre practically slaves who hoe and grind corn for their own 
_ living, Looking at the distribution of these groups of customs, 
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byt is seen to be only compatible with the view thet tis Pease 
rule followed the maternal, b with it even while its pre- 
yeh ieee: partial, the princip of paternal widow-inheri- 


erhe quaint custom of the couvade has now to be considered — 
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forest journey in British Guiana noticed that one of his Indians 
refused to help to haul the canoes, andon enquiry found thatthe == 
man's objection was that a child must have been born to him at tk 
home about this time, and he must not exert himself so as to ee 
hurt the infant. In the Mediterranean district it is not only ff uM 
mentioned by ancient writers, but in Spain and France,in or 

near the Basque country, it went on into modern times; evi 
Zamacola, in 1818, mentions, as but a little time ago, that the aye 


mother used to get up and the father take the child to bed, a 
Knowing the tenacity of these customs, I should not be surprised ma 
Fig. & : Ng ; 
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treatise’ in 1861, and 8 (sci by Girnud-Teulon, fits substan- 
tially with the facts, and is justified by them. He takes it to 
belong to the turning-point of society when the tie of parentage, 
till then recognised in maternity, was extended to take in 
paternity, this being done by the fiction of representing the 
father ag a second mother. He compares the couvaie with the 
aymbolis pretences of birth which in the classical world were 
Sie os tites of adoption. To his significant examples may 
he added the fact that among certain tribes the couvade is the 
legal form by which the father recognizes a child as his. Thus 
this apparently absurd custom, which for twenty centuries has 
been the laughing-atock of mankind, proves to be not merely 
incidentally an indicator of the tendency of society from maternal 
to paternal, but the very sign and record of that vast change, 
The distribution of customs in figs, 3 and 4 is only com- 
patible with a tendency of society to pass from the maternal to 
the paternal systems, the maternul being placed as earliest 
from the absence of survivals from other stages extending 
into it, as they freely do into the paternal, which is therefore 
placed az latest. The argument is a geological one. Just a8 
the forme of life, and even the actual fossils of the Carboniferous 
formation, may be traced on into the Permian, but Permian 
types and fossils are absent from the Carboniferous strate formed 
before they came into existence, so here widow-inheritance and 
eouvide, which, if the maternal system had been later than the 
paternal, would have lasted on into it, prove by their absence 
the priority of the maternal. Thus the present method eon- 
firms on an enlarged and firm basis the inference as to the 
antiquity of the maternal system arrived at by the pioneers of 
the investigation, Bachofen and McLennan, and supported by 
the later research of a generation of able investigators— Morgan, 
Lubbock, Bastian, Giraud-Teulon, Fison, Howitt, Wilken, Post, 
Lippert, and others. - By this it is not, however, meant to imply 
that the maternal form of family as here set forth represents the 
primitive condition of mankind, but that it is a stage through 


J. 4. Buchefon, “Dus Mitterrecht," pp. 17, 2553 Giraud-Teulon, “Les 
sag le du Marriage,” p. 188. In my weoount of the corrade, “ Early History 
of Mankind,” Chap, 2, 1 hove Isid stress on the pathetic nature of 
 knrge elnes of couvede rites as implying 4 physical d between parent nnd” 
child; thus an Abipone would not take ewaff lest bis anersing mught hurt his 
newborn baby, anid o Carib father must abstain from eating sea-vow lest his infant 
should get lithe round eyes like ip ‘This motive, which is explicity or iniplicitly 
recognised by the samges «, certainly forms part of the explanation of 
the couvmele, lt is, however, seondary, being dor to the connexion considered 
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which the inhabitants of a great part of the world now in the ( 
ral appear te have passed, and which still continues in — Me t 
te ree over considerable tracts of every part of the globe except = ~~ 
| Tt seems probable that this maternal system arose out =~ 
of an earlier and less organised and regulated conditién of 
human life, As to this problem, however, though the present 
schedules are not devoid of information, I have not been able 


Fig. 5. 
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w - from the schedules, Thus the number of coincidences between 
~ peoples where the husband lives with the wife's family and 
' | where the maternal system prevails, is naturally large in pro- 
_ portion, while the full maternal system as naturally never appeurs 


Ay among peoples whose exclusive custom is for the husband to 
im take his wife to his own home, But as I have pointed out, the 


* ‘unternal and paternal systems are uot each a definite institution, 
"bat combinations in which more or less strictly the authority, 
bE descent, succession, inheritance follow the female or the male 
fe side. The imperfection of my schedules makes it desirable for 
yi! me to postpone an attempt to work ont numerically the intri- 
* cate problem of the mutual relations of these social rules tll 
Me more perfect data wre accessible. I have made, however, 
“a rough sketclr illustrative of the hypothesis suggested by the 
| dingrams figs, 3 nnd 4, namely that in the one simple fact of 
ae residence we may seck the main determining cause of the 
___ several usages which combine to form a maternal or paternal 


_ system. This sketch, tig. 5, is meant to suggest the social 
2G movement which the schedules seem to imply. Division aceurd- 
ing to residence on the female or male side is taken as the 
fundamental fact, and the lines show the institutions of female 
descent, avuncular authority, é&c., arising in the stage of residence 
on the female side, and extending into the stages of removal. 
and residence on the male side, Within these two latter 
stages it ia that male descent, puternal authority, &e., wrise and 
extend onward in history. This direction is indeed consistent 
with what our own knowledge of human nature would lead us 
to expect. We can well understand how when the man lives 
in his wife's family his power will count for little agninst the 
combined authority of her maternal uncles and brothers, whereas 
when he takes her to his own home, he ia apt to become master. 
of the household; and we should expect the rules of descant, 
succession, and inheritance to follow the sume order, Actual 
record of such transition is very rare, but at any rate one 
observer, the Hon. J. W. Powell, of the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington, bas hod both the opportunity to see and the skill 
to see what he was secing, with the result of convincing himself | 
that the transition from maternal to paternal society has in | 
great measure depended on residence. I quote & passageofa = 
letter from him: —*1t would seem from such opportunities aa 
T have had to collect facts in the field that hunting and other 
one Saireezehee bape a eran een the male 
aclan 














members ToUp proceed together in company with their — i), 
wives and children. Under such circumstances the control of the 





ily falls into the hands of the husbands and 
happens among the Pueblo Indians, a matriarchal 
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social transformation, It shows the distribution of the practice 
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- seareity of water for irrigation in their desert region, are obliged 
te separate widely for the cultivation of lands at a distance from 
the central Pueblo, The result is that the control of families 


hands of their own kin on the mother's side, and with the acqui- 
_ sition of cattle in these new homes comes the tendency to settle 


~~ there permanently. Observation of these facts led Major Powell 


to adopt the hypothesis that clanship by female descent passed 


jn this way into clanship by male descent, by the segregation 
The next diagram, fiz. 6, throwa more light on the great 
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of marriage by capture. When the accounts of national custom 
are classified they show that captnre (which belongs to over one 
hundred of the peoples scheduled) can be more or less necurately 
divided into three kinds:-—Hostile capture, when warriors of 
one tribe bring away as captives women of another tribe is 
a feat of arms praised in history short of the highest levels of 
culture, There were fierce Indians of the Pampas who held 
that their god, the Great Eagle, told them to live by making 
war on all other tribes, slaying their men and carrying off their 
women and children, The same spirit is heard in the hopes of 
Sisera's host to divide the spoil, to every man a damsel or two. 
Looking at hostile capture from the anthropological point of 
view, we have to notice that it exists equally through the three 
Stages of society, from maternal to paternal. Now it obviously 
conflicts with full matriarchal institutions that a man should 
bring in a captive wife, for he cannot take her home to his 
mother-in-law. To understand such a custom appearing within 
the range of matriarchy at all, we must remember that a captive 
has no rights, so that what happens to her does not immediately 
affect the regular custom of the tribe, which applies to native 
free women. Yet even here the tendency of capture must 
always have been to upset the maternal arrangements. When 
capture comes to be an peeeser mode of marriage between or 
ainong tribes or clans who live at peace and habitually inter- 
marty, it is evident that such “connubial capture,” as it is 
described on the diagram, can only consist with the paternal 
system, inasmuch as the husband necessarily carries the wife 
to his own home, thereby setting on foot a paternal household. 
This is true also of the cases where the capture has become 
& merely formal ceremony, accompanying a marriage settled 
beforehand, for the very form of capture involves the bride- 

mm coming with his friends to carry the bride to his home. 

is is the interpretation of the fact, made evident in the 
diagram, that connubial and formal capture belong only to the 
intermediate stage where paternal institutions are arising, and 
to the later stage where they are fully established. The effect 
of capture in breaking up the elicases system, and substituting 
the paternal for it, has thus to be taken into account as a serious 
_ factor in social development, There is at least one region of 
_ the world where the may be seen going on at this 
: To quote the concise description 
by Riedel of the matrimonial arrangements of the Babar 
_ Are >—‘The men follow the women, and live in their 
houses. 2 children also belong to the wife's family. If a 
a man is rich enough he may marry seven wives, who all remain 
: in the houses of their parents. man who has many wives is 
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The robbery of a wife from another clan (negeri) 
is an honour, and the children follow the father, with or without 
payment of the fine attached to the deed. Smaller or weaker 
elans even demand no fine.”' In the Kisar and Wetar island 
groups a like state of things appears, the maternal system bei 
the recognised rule, but always liable to pass into the patern 
system by capture, which brings wife and children into the 
husband's hands, ; 

At this point it will be convenient to examine two institu- 
tions of early marriage law, namely, exogamy and classificatory 
relationship. The principle of exogamy was brought promi- 
nently into view fifty years ago, by Sir George Grey,* when he 
described the native Australian rule for a-man not to marry a 
woman of the same family name or bearing the same animal- 
erest or kobong as himself; and called attention to the ecoin- 
cidence of this with the North American system of clans 
named from totem animals, a man being bound to marry outside 
his own totem or clan. Mr. J. F. McLennan® gave these cus- 
toms the name of exogamy or “marrying-out,” and showed 
them to belong to “a most widely prevailing principle of mar- 
riage law among primitive races.” Much information has since 

come in, with the result of showing that exogamy has 
hardly to do with the capture of wives in war between alien 
nations, but rather with the regulation of marriages within 
groups of clans or tribes who have connubium; such clans or 
tribes may be more or less at strife, but they acknowledge ties 
of kindred and are usually allied by language. It is now also 
understood that a people may at once practice endogamy or 
*‘marrying-in” within its borders, and exogamy or “ marrying- 
out” of its clans with one another. The situation may be 
underszood among the Hindus, where a man must marry in his 
caste, but within that caste most not marry in his own gotra or 
clan. The effect of an exogamic rule is similar whether clan- 
ship follows the female or ma!é line of descent. Next, as to the 
ze pciple of classificatory relationship, an early mention of this 
by Father Lafitau,* above one hundred and fifty years ago, 
who states that “among the Iroquois and Hurons all the 
children of a cabin regard all their mother’s sisters as their 
mothers, and all their mother’s brothers as their uncles, and for 
. the same reason they give the name of fathers to all their 


' Riedel, De Sluik- en Kroesharige Rassen tuaschen Selebes en Papua,” 
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father’s brothers, and aunts to all their father's sisters, All the 
children on the side of the mother and her sisters, and of the 
father and his brothers, regard each other mutually as brothers 
and sisters, but as regards the children of their uncles and 
aunts, that is,of their mother’s brothers and father’s sisters, they 
ouly treat them on the footing of cousins... . . In the third 
generation this changes, the great uncles and great aunts be- 
come again grandfathers and grandmothers of the children of these 
_ whom they called nephews and nieces. This continues always 
in the descending line necording to the same rule." In our own 
time, Lewis H. Morgan, living among the Iroquois as an adopted 
Indian, was struck with this system of relationships, so unlike 
what he had been brought up among, and which he nt first 
thought to be a peculiar invention of lis Iroquois. But finding, 


on enquiry, that it extended to other North American tribes, he | 


eventually by circulating interrogatories succeeded in collecting 
& great series of systems of relationship, in which he established 
the wide prevalence of classificatory systems, as he called them 
from the relatives being grouped in classes? Under the term 
tlassificatory systems, Mr. Morgan included not only those ap- 
proximating to the Iroquois type, but a much simpler and’ ruder 
plan prevalent in Polynesia ; it is, however, convenient for me to 
confine my remarks here to the former group only. This system, 
as found among the American Indians, Mr. Morgan showed to be 
closely analogous to that of the Dravidian nations of Southern 
Hindustan. This latter is a well-known source of perplexity to 
a newly appointed English civilian,who may be told by a witness 
that his father was sitting in the house, but presently the same 
witness — his eure = gare in from the field; the 
native is sharply reprov: judge for contradicting him- 
self, whereupon i satlainia poly “ little father,” by which 

he means his father's younger brother, 
I am placing together the two institutions, exogamy and 
classificatory relationship, inasmuch as they are really con- 
nected, being in fact two sides of one institution. This was 
- made out eight years ago, by the Rev, Lorimer Fison, in the 
, work on the iand Kurnai tribes of Australia by him 


_ and Mr, Howitt? This important is still scarcely 
i" known to anthropologists, nor est hee 1 much right to 
__» reproach neglecting reviewed Fison and 


_- others with it, for I 
_ Howitt’s book without distinctly porate tee bearing of this 
argument on the theory of exogamy, which only came round to 
j _* KL. HL. Morgan, “Sy : 
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me lately in a way which T had better now describe, ns it will te 
enable me to explain shortly and plamly the whole problem. In ” La 
tabulating the nations of the world, I found a group of twenty- a ¥.* 
one peoples whose custom as to the marriage of first cousins sett 
seemed remarkable; it ia that the children of two brothers may be 
not marry, nor the children of two sisters, but the child of the a 
brother may marry the child of the sister. It seemed obvious a 
that this “cross-consin marriage,” as it may be called, mast be 0 
the direct result of the simplest form of exogamy, where a 7 


population is divided into two classes or sections, with the law that 3 
a man who belongs to Class A can only take o wife of Class B, : 
Such a division, for instance, is familar in Melanesia. Dr, It. H. 
Codrington describes it in the Banks Islands, where the natives 
have two families, called vere = mother, which implies that 
descent follows the mother’s side, and a man must marry a wife G7 
of the other mother from himself, or as they say, not on his own “ 
side of the house but on the other. Thus, taking A, a, B, }, as rae 
males and females of the class A and B, and bearing in mind 
that the mother’s children ‘wre of her class, but the father’s vi 
children of the opposite class to his, we have :— i, 


Fig. 7. 





“Two sisters, a, a, ‘Two brethers, A, A, Brother and sister, A, a ; Oe 
thelr fi hae te! their ‘ i 


Children, A, a, Chitiren B, 4, Chthdesn B, a, 


re of 
fame oluss = tribal nom clues = tribal : apaiaapee ‘hy = tribal 
brother and sister brothar and sister A 
= tnmarnageble. = uomerriageable, = Pict agicle es * 





Having come to this point, it seemed to me that T had seen Ree 7 
something like it elsewhere, and on locking back to “ Kemilaroi ee 
and Kurnai” [ found that Fison had thus worked out the origin ee 
of the Turanian classificatory system, as Morgan calls that im- 
cluding the above-anentioned systems of North America and -s - 
India, ‘with others. Fig. § puts concisely the main features of | 
the argument a3 to a man’s kin. a 


Fig. 8 . 
futher's brother's child 
mother's uter’s child 


is (tribal) brother or sister, 
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father’s brother is (tribal) father, 
mother's sister 1s (tribal) mother, 


His 
father's sister's child 
or is tribal (cousin). 
mother’s brother's child 
+ Therefore 


eee ee 


5 
iy 


father’s sister is (tribal) aunt, 
mother’s brother is (tribal) uncle. 


Though not proposing to enter fully into the deduction of 
classificatory relationships m all their varieties from the rule of 
exogamy, it is necessary to point out that the form of exogamy 
here contemplated is the simplest or dual form, in which a 
people is divided into two intermarrying classes. Systems of 
exogamy which are dual in their nature, that is, consisting of 
two classes or groups of classes, stand in direct connection with 
eross-cousin marriage and classificatory relationship. But if the 
number of exogamio divisions is not dual, if there are for in- 
“stance three clans, and a man of one clan may take a wife of 
either of the other two clans, it is readily seen that the argument 
of fig. 7 breaks down. Although at present only prepared to 
deal with exogamy and eclassificatory relationship in their dual 
form, | may notice that the treatment of the problem by the 
method of adhesions strengthens the view, not wanting in other 
evidence, that the dual form of exogamy may be considered the 
original form, In reckoning from the present schedules the 
number of peoples who use relationship names more or less corre- 
sponding to the classificatory systems here considered, they are 
fonnd to be fifty-three, and the estimated number of these which 
mieht coincide accidentally with exogamy were there no close 
connexion between them, would be abont twelve. But in fact 
the number of peoples who have both exogamy and classification 
is thirty-three, this strong coincidence beng the measure of the 
close causal connexion subsisting between the two institutions. 
The adherence is even stronger as to cross-cousin marriage, of 
which twenty-one cases appear in the schedules, no less than 
fifteen of the peoples practising it being also known as exoga- 
mous. Here, indeed, the relation is not one of derivation, but of 
identity, thé cross-cousin rule being actually a partial form or 
imperfect statement of the law of exogamy itself. Such sd- 
hesions between two of more customs have been already rece 
nised as Proving the existence of causal connexion, but it has 
now to be pointed out that they serve another purpose, The 
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connexion, when proved, reacts on the evidence by which it was 
proved, When once it has been shown that cross-consin marriage 
is part and parcel of exogumy, it may be argued that all the 
twenty-one peoples practising cross-cousin marriage are to be set 
down as exogamous, Now aa only fifteen of them are expressly 
racorled to be so, the list of exogamous nations of the world hag 
to be inereased by six, So, olassiticatory relationship being evi- 
dence that the peoples practising it are or have been exOmumons, 
this will add some twenty more to the list of nations along 
whom further investigation will probably disclose record that 
exogamic society once prevailed or still prevails, Even if no 
direct record is forthcoming, the indirect proof may with due 
emution be sufficient for placing them in the exogamous group, 
which may thus number above one hundred peoples out of the 
three hundred and fifty of the world, Those who remember the 
sharp discussion between McLennan and Morgan years ago, and 
the view that the classificatory relationships were a mere system 
of addresses, will be struck with the way in which the contro- 
versy is likely to end. For myself I hardly know whether I 
feel more glad or sorry that my old friend MoLennan to the day 
of his death never knew that Morgan and he, who believed them- 
selyes adversaries, were all the while allies pushing forward the 
same doctrine from different sides, 

Tt this appears that the nunber of nations who have the 

m of intermarrying clans is larger than has been known, 
Sut even this by no means measures the full importance of 
exogamy as a factor in the constitution of soviety. Anthropolo- 
gists have long had before them the problem of determining how 
far elun-exogumy may have been the origin of the prohibited 
in matrimony so variously defined in the laws of nations, 
The yet larger problem has been opened, how far laws of per- 
mission and prolibition of marriage may have led nations to 
define relationships ond give them names, distinguishing for in- 
stance uncles from fathers, and cousins from brothers, I¢ TnL, 
I think, condnee to the solution of these problems to notice twa 
ways in which thé collition of the present tables bears on the 
meaning and origin of exogamy. . 

There are conditions of society under which exogamy is found 
side by side with a ioe #0 that a barbaric marriage often 
involves both in one and the same act, as when a Tatar and a@ 
party of his friends, all armed to the teeth, ride off to the tents 
of a distant clan,and thence with simulated or even real violence 
carry off a bride. But on reckoning up the peoples among whom 
this combination of capture and exogamy is found, the number, 
though enough to show that they co-exist freely, falle short of 
what would justify the inference that they are:cause and offect, 
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; , Moreover, it appears that this co-existence belongs especially to 


the paternal stave of society, and to the matermal-paternal, in 
which paternal influence is partly established, This is intelligible 
enough from what has been already said as to the effect of 


 ¢apture in actting on foot paternal institutions, from its very 
- “outset, hy bringing the wife into the husband's hands and home, 


We are thus led to a more fundamental test of the position of 


exogamy, by enquiring whether it existed in that earliest known 


stage of the maternal system of society, where the hushand lives 
in the wife's family. The schedules show that there are in 
different parts of the world twelve or thirteen well-marked 


_ €xogumous peoples whose habit of residence is for the husband 


to join the wife's family*’ This state of things seems to me to 
prevent our regurding exogamy a3 a result of capture, it being 
lain that the warrior who has carried a wife captive from a 
wnstile tribe does not take up his abode in her family. If 


 eipture leads to any form of exogamy, this must, I think, bea 


paternal form, and if it be admitted that the maternal form is 


earlier, then it follows that capture is inadmissible ag the 
_ primary cause of exogamy. 


More than twenty yeara ago, in compiling a list of nations prac- 
tising this custom of marrying out of the tribe or kin, I-noticed 
that in any full diseussion of the subject would have to be cone 
sidered the wish to bind different tribes together in Friendship 
by intermarriage* Compiling the present tables has brought te- 
aye observations to this effect. Morcan, describing how 
t 


‘the alliance of the Iroquois tribes, made up of intermarrying 


clans, formed a bond of union throughout the national league, 
writes: “It was the boast of the Iroquois that the great object 
of their confederacy was peace; to break up the spirit of prer- 
petual warfare, which had wasted the red race from age to age’ 


- Another group of North American tribes, the Tinneh, on the 


Arctic circle, are divided into three castes, their rule being that, 


for instance, a Chit-sangh may not mary ® Chit-sangh When 
_ this does take place, the persons are ri iculed and laughed at, 


the man is said to have married his sister, even though she minty’ 
be from another tribe, and there be not the slightest: connection 
hy blood between them. Hardisty, who gives these details, 
remarks -—" One good thing ded trom the above arrange- 


4 ‘The Bogos Abyssinia are exomamous, and of 


Inent, it preven ‘war between two tribes who were naturally 
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them Munzinger reports that they are closely hound together 
by reciprocal marriages, “so that internal war is almost im- 
possible, Blood-quarrels among the Bogos are always settled 
very quickly, whilst the smallest collision with the adjoining 
tribes leads to everlasting ware.” Du Chaillu writes of 
Ashango -land, “ tribes and clans intermarry with each other 
and this brings about a friendly feeling among the people. 


People of the same clan cannot intermarry with each other.”* 


Thus, it seems that when Plutarch asks in the “Roman Questions,” 
“Why do they not marry women near of kin?" he has some 
reason in setting down as one possible answer, “ Whether from 
their wishing to increase friendships by marriages, and to acquire 


‘many kinsfolk, giving wives to others and receiving (wives) from 
or Tt 


them. 

On looking at the distinction between endogamy and exocamy 
from this point of view, it will be seen that there is a period in 
the growth of society when it is a political question of the first 
importance, While the vast forest or prairie still affords abun- 
dant food fora seanty population, small hordes may wander, or 
groups of households may be set up, each little tribe or settle- 


‘ment cnt off from the rest, and marrying within its own border. 


But when tribes begin to adjoin and press on one another and 
quarrel, then the difference between marrying-in and marrying- 
out beeomes patent. Endogamy is a policy of isolation, cutting 
off a horde or village, even from the parent-stock whence it. 
separated, if only a generation or two back. Among tribes of 
low culture there is but one means known of keeping up per- 
manent alliance, and that meang is intermarriage. OonIny, 
enabling a growing tribe to keep itself compact by constant 
unions between its spreading clans, enables it to overmatch any 
number of small intermarrying groups, isolated and helpless. 
Again and again in the world’s history, savage tribes must 
haye had plainly before their minds the simple practical alter 
native between marrying-ont and being killed ont. Even far 
on in culture, the political value of intermarriage remains. 
“Matrimonial alliances inereage friendship more than aught 
else," is a maxim of Mohammed. “Then will we give our 
daughters unto you, and we will take your daughters to us, und 
we will dwell with you, and we will hecome one people,” is a 
well known ge of Israelite history. | 

Exogumy lies far back in the history of man, and perhaps no 


“observer has ever seen it come into existence, nor have the pre- 
cise conditions of its origin yet been. clearly inferred. Even the 
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Moreover, it appears that this co-existence belongs-especially to 
the paternal stage of society, and to the maternal-paternal, in 
Which paternal influsnve is partly established, This is intelligible 
enough from what has heen already said as to the effect of 
Capture in aetting on foot paternal institutions, from its very 





"___ Stitset, by bringing the wife into the husband’s hands and home. 
Lew We are thus led to a more fundamental teat of the position of 
olan exogamy, by enquiring whether it existed in that earliest known 
7 stage of the maternal system of society, where the husband lives 


in the wife's family. The schedules show that there are in 
different parts of the world twelve or thirteen well-marked 
Thy exogamous peoples whose habit of residence is for the hushand 
BD to join the wife's family.' ‘This state of things seems to me to 
Kk prevent our regarding exogamy ag a result of capture, it being 


ne lain that the warrior who has carried a wife captive from a 
SS tile tribe does not take up his abode in her family. If 
a capture leads to any form of exogamy, this must, I think, be a 
ss paternal form, and if it be admitted that the maternal form is 
earlier, then it follows that capture is inadmissible as the 
A primary cause of exogamy. . 
=): More than twenty years ago, in compiling a list of nations prac- 
1 tising this custom of marrying out of the tribe or kin, I-noticed 
> that in any full discussion of the subject would have to be con- 


sidered the wish to bind different: tribes together in friendship 
| 


ron intermarriage.* Compiling the present tables has brought to- 
, gs observations to this effect. Morgan, describing how 
4 & alliance of the Iroquois tribes, made up of intermarrying 


EY clans, formed a bond of union throughout the national leagne, 
fs writes: “It was the boast of the Iroquois that the Breat object 
: of their confederacy was peace; to break up the Spirit of por- 
__—— petual warfare, which had wasted the red race from age to age." 
Another group of North American tribes, the Tinneh, on the 
__. Arctic circle, are divided into three castes, their rule being that, 
‘b for instance, a Chit-sangh may not marry a Chit-sanch. When 
this does take place, the persons are ridiculed and laughed at, 
the man is said to have married his sister, even though she may 

be from another tribe, and there be not the slightest connection 
‘by blood between them. Hardisty, who gives these details, 
remuirks -—" One thing proceeded from the above arrange- 
* Inent, it prevented war between two tribes who were naturally 
hostile." The Bogus of Abyssinia are exogamous, and of 
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them Munzinger reports that they are closely bound together 

by reciprocal marriages, “so that internal war is almost im- 

possible. Blood-quarrels among the Bogos are always ‘settled 

very quickly, whilst the amallest collision with the adjoming 
tribes leads to everlasting wars.”’ Dn Challu writes of 

Ashango-land, “tribes and clans intermarry with each other 

and this brings about a friendly feeling among the people. 

People of the same clan cannot intermarry with each other,? 

Thus, it seems that when Plutarch asks in the “ Roman Questions,” 

“Why do they not marry women near of kin?” he has some 

reason in setting down as one possible answer, “ Whether from 

: their wishing to increase friendships by marriages, and to acqmre 

many kinsfolk, giving wives to others and receiving (wives) from 
se them?" 

On looking at the distinction between endogamy and exogamy 
from this point of view, it will be seen that there is a period in 
the growth of society when it isa political question of the first 
importance, While the vast forest or prairie still affords abun- 
dant food fora seanty population, small hordes may wander, or 
groups of honseholds may be set up, each little tribe or settle- 
ment cut off from the rest, and marrying within its own border, 
But when tribes begin to adjoin and press on one another and 
quarrel, then the difference between marrying-in and marrying- 
out becomes patent. Endogamy is a policy of isolation, cutting 
off a horde or village, even from the parent-stock whence it 

ted, if only a generation or two back. Among tribes of 

low culture there is but one means known of keeping up per- 

manent alliance, and that means is intermarriage, Exogamy, 

enabling a growing tribe to keep itself compact by constant 

unions between its spreading clans, enables it to overmatch any 

number of small intermarrying groups, isolated and helpless, 

Again and again in the world’s history, savage tribes must 

have had plainly before their minds the simple practical alter- 

native between marrying-out and bemg ki out. Even for 

‘on in culture, the political value of intermarriage remains. 
“Matrimonial alliances increase friendship more than aught 

else,” is a maxim of Mohammed. “Then will we give our 

. dauchters unto you, and we will take your daughters to us, und 

_ we will dwell with you, and we will become one people,” is a 
¥e, well known oe of Israelite history. “e i 
Exogamy lies far back in the history of man, and perhaps no 
observer has ever seen it come into existence, nor have the pre- 
cise conditions of its origin yet been clearly inferred. Even the 

' Muntinger, * Sitten und Recht der E 
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historical Telation between exogamy and the system of lasses 
- known as totemism is not fully cleared up; whether as Prof, 
> Robertson Smith takes it) totemism supplied the neceasnry 
Machinery for working a law of exogainy, or whether exogamy 
itself led to totemism. But as to the law of exoguiny itself, the 
evidence shows it in operation over a great part of the human 

 -Tive as a factor of political prosperity. It cannot be claimed ag 
absolutely preventing strife and bloodshed, indeed, it has heen 

~ -temarked of some peoples, such as the Khonds and the Banka 
Islanders, that the intermorrying clans do nevertheless quarrel 
wad fight. Still by binding together 4 whole community with 
ties of Kinship and affinity, and especially by the peacemak- 
ing of the women who hold to one clan as sisters and to 
another as wives, it, tends to keep down feuds and to heal 
them when they arse, so as at critical moments to hold to 
* gether a tribe which onder endogamous conditions world have 
split up, -Exowamy thus shows itself a3 an institution which 
resists the tendency of uncultured Populations to disintegrate, 
cementing them into nations capable of living together in 
peace and holding together in war, till they reach the period 
of higher military and political organisation, Seen from this 
peint of view, the remarkable fact ia more ensily understood 
that exogamy, passing on from the maternal to the paternal 
stage of society, shifts ita. prohibitions from the female to the 

Male line of descent, now allowing marriages which it treated 

formerly as incestuous, while prohihiting others which it for- 

merly allowed without seruple. ‘This transformation has bean 
taking place within recent times among Malay and American - 
___ tribes, and seems to be even going on still, it making no dif. 
ference politivally whether kinship follows the female or mule 
tine, if only marrying-out causes the requisite intermixtura of 
Z . the-clais. In this connexion it is worth while to notice that 
| there are a small number of ‘peoples in different purts of the 

World, who have a rule of exogamy not et a on kinship at 
P- wl For instanee, Piedrahita® relates of the Panches of Boyota, 
a that those of one town did not Thirty any woman thereof, as al} 
held themselves brothers, and the impediment of Kinship wag - 
7 Sacred to them, but such was their ignorance that if  sistop 

— Were horn in a different town from her brother, he was not pre- 
vented from marrying her, An anthropologist, with the List 

before him of the peoples who prohibit a man from marrying in 
_ his own village, might explain this not as a result of TOT ATE, 
bat a8 40 extreme case of what may be called “local exoganry,” 





1 Wi; Robertson Smith, * Kiaship and Marriage in Early Avabia,"” p, 194 
 _* Piedrahita, Hoel: ome de los Conquistas a Nuevo’ Rayno de 
. Granada," 1638, piige 11, . i 
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The results here brought forward make no approach to 
exhausting the possible inferences to be drawn from the tables, 
These need not even be confined to working out the development 
af customs found in existence somewhere on the globe, but may 
in some measure restore the knowledge of forms of society now 
extinct. Interesting, however, n3 these problems are, I am more 
anxious to bring under discussion the method by which they 
are here treated, how imperfectly I am well aware. The inter- 
pretations offered will have to be corrected, the tabulated 
material improved in quantity and quality, and the principles 
it involves brought out more justly, yet at any rate it will 
remain clear that the rules of human conduct are amenable 
to classification in compact masses, so as to show by strict 
numerical treatment their relations to one another. It is only 
at this point that speculative explanation must begin, at once 
guided in its course and strictly limited in its rnge by well- 
marked lines of fact to which it must conform. The key of the 
position is, as that veteran anthropologist, Prof. Bastian, of thu 
Berlin Museum, is never weary of repeating, that in statistical 
investigation the future of anthropology lies. As soon as this 
is systematically applied, principles of social development be- 
come visible, Even the diagrama of this paper may suffice to 
show that the institutions of man are as distinctly stratified as 
. the earth on which he lives. They succeed each other in series 
substantially uniform over the globe, independent of whut 
seem the comparatively superficial differences of race and 
language, but shaped by similar human nature acting through 
Coenen changed conditions in savage, barbaric, and civilised 

&. ‘ 

The treatment of social phenomena by numerical classification 
will, it must be added, react on the statistieal material to which 
the method is applied. ‘It is in elassifyiny the records of tribes 
and nations that one becomes fully aware of their imperfect and 
even fragmentary state. The descriptions happily tend to 
eorrect one another's errors, but the great difficulty is blank 
want of information. As for extinct tribes, anil those whose 
native culture has been re-modélled, there is nothing to be done, 
But there are still a hundred or more peoples in the world, 
‘among whom a prompt ond minute investigation would save 


Some fast vanishing memory of their social laws and customs, 
The quest might be followed up internationally, each civilised 
tation taking in hand the barbaric tribes within its purview. 


The future will, doubtless, be able to take care of itself as to 
most branches of knowledge, but there is certain work whivh if 


_ itis to be.done at all, must be done by the present. 
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The Prespest felt sare that no one would have appreciated Dr. 
Tylor’s memoir more justly, or would have welcomed it more 
warmly, than Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose efforts to erect a science 
of sociology upom an inductive basis were well known. Mr. 
Spencer,as we all remember, went to great cost, and much exerted 
himeelf to obtain o collection of the customs of all available 


nations, savare and civilised, arranged in um uniform ond orderly’ 


manner for purposes of intercomparison. The resoli was the 
publication of an amount of materin! that filled four very large 
fulio volames. Unfortunately he bad been obliged to delegate to 
others the task of compilation, and the work was not carried out 
as uccurately og was desirable, or even as completely, notwith- 
standing its bulk, Much the same may be said of another and 
a different collection, Dr. Tylor has, on the contrary, collected a 
mass of well sorted and highly considered information, by means 
of a sustained and scholarly investigation, extending over many 
years, and there could be little donbt that a publication of his 
compact notes, supplemented it might be by the notes of other 
anthropologists, would be of itself 1 most valuable and acceptable 
work. Dr. Tylor’s memoir dealt both with o method ond with 
conclnsions; it was of the method only thet he (Mr, Galton) 
would now speak, It consisted in uscortuining the degree in which 
the concurrence of certain customs was exceptioually frequent. 
He thought that the degree of interdependence, to which the 
various degrees of exceptional frequency tostified, might with ad- 
vantage be expressed in terms of a seale, in which 0 represented 
perfect independence, and 1 complete concurrence. By doing go, 
the values of the varnons concorrences would become more cleur, 
As on example of what he meant, he would refer to a scale used m 


certain peycho-ph yee! inquiries and digeuseed in Fechner’s book, 
‘ : 


where true significance of the various percentages of success 
anil failure was tabulated. 

Tt was extremely desirable for the sake of those who may wish 
to stady the evidence for Dr. Tylor’s conclusions, that full infor- 
mation should be given as to the degree in which the customs of 
the tribes and races which are compared together are independent, 
li might be, that some of the tribes bad derived them from oa 
cummon source, so that they were duplicate oopies of the same 
original. Certainly, in such an investigation ns this, each of the 
Ob-ervations ousht in the language of statisticians, to be carefully 
“weighted.” Itvould give a oseful idea of the distribution of the 


several custome and of their relative prevalence in the world, if a 


Tap Were ao marked by shadings and colour as to present a picture 


of their geographibal ranges, 


_ Professor Frowne Dacia = 2 great ee of Dr, Tylor's 
paper, congratulating him on the application of a rigid statistical 
method to. research which had generally buen hea ta on Vague 
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and uncertain lines. Tt was, however, perfectly obvious that the 
valoe of such o method depended entirely upon the units of com- 
parison being of equivalent yalue, and this seemed to him to be a 

great difficulty when dealing with groups of mankind, He 
had, however, no doubt that Dr. Tylor had taken every means in 
his power to eliminate the errora which might arise from this 
sonree. 


Mr, G, Beetrs, after remarking that this paper would do a great 
deal to elevate anthropology, said he thought that, if Dr, Tylor 
had ineluded in his diagrams one illustrating the primitive state 
of society in which women were the common wives of the clan or 
tribe, it wounldexplain everything. This state of things still exists 
in some parts of Tibet, and traces of it are detected in Ancient 
Egypt and among the primitive Semites, Women were at first 
eonsidered like other properties, and in the communist stage they 
used to belong to each and all; when property was divided women 
were asaimilated to landed properties or estates, and the children 
took the name of their mother, as in feudal countries they took that 
of their estate, This is renlly the origin of the so-called matri- 
archate, in which the mother had, in fact, no power, but gave her 
name to her child, It is only with progress ond civilisation that 
the position of women was ruised till it tends in our modern times 
to place them on equal footing with men. 


Sm G. Cawesenn agreed with o preceding speaker that the 
maternal system does not mean the rule of the female, but only 
that she is used as the family seed-bed. And he would very mucn 
like to obtain information on one point in the history of marriage, 
viz,, who invented or how came ahout the very peculior system of 
monogamy, #0 prevalent among all Aryan races, and under which 
himan ie not iA to one wife, but tied to her by indis- 
soluble bonds. The maternal system we nuderstand, under which 
the women of a family mre the brood mares of their own family ; 
the patriarchal system we unilerstand, under which a man rules 
over his wives, slave girls, and children, and exchanges the 
former for others when he thinks ft, But the sacramental mono- 
gumous marriage, by which a man is tied to one wife for ever, 
(among the Hindooa the wife is tied to himeven beyond the grave), 
that is very peculiar, and he had never seen it accounted for. 


Mr. Bovuvenm-Preer remarked that Dr. Tylor'’s views on the 
origin of exogamy derived confirmation from an old Hungorian 
law, according to which the Ishmaeclites (Tartars converted from 

| Talat) were commanded to give all their daughters in marriage to 

Hungarians, and to tnke none bot Hongarian wives for their 

sons, obviously to prevent their continuing to form ao separate 

nationality. 

ee Dr. beni say, aro himself on haying been able to place the 

present method re investigators whose criticiam was of sach 
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importance, from their thorough appreciation of the points in 
which auch o method has inherent weakness. With the details as 
yet in an imperfect state, he found it difficult to bring out the 


results extept as a tempo stop, which is, however, on the road 


~ t permanent settlement. wt be difficulty raised by Mr. Galton that 


. gome of the concurrences might result from transmission from a 
_ pommon source, so that # single character might be counted 
 soveral times from its mere duplicates, is a difficulty ever present 


in such investigations, ns for instance in. the Malay region, where — 


groups of islands have enough differentiation in their marriage 
systema to justify their being clasked separately, though traces of 
common origin are at the same time conspienoos. The only way 
_ of meeting this objection is to make separate classification de nid 
on well marked differences, and to do this all over the world. With 
regard to Professor Flower's enution as to the units of com arison, 
an answer of somewhat the same Kind might be given. When a 
at acess Ba group of communities follows » law of marriage and 
4 descent substantially similar, this may be taken as a unit, notwith- 
standing historical connection and the consequent partial correspon- 
fence which may exist between it and other amit systems, If this 
mathod be fairly and equably worked over the world, the correspon- 
+ dences brought ek Sagnarne ge connetion ten to set off against 
one another, leaving the results of general hornan action more or 
tesa clear. . 
~ Dr. Tylor added that ho had collected much material bear- 


ing on the great problem raised by Sir George Campbell, bat 
nt present without any result sufficiently definite to be brought 
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Novemner 27 7H, 1388. 
Fraxcis Gattox, Esq., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 
| ‘The minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 
paenibies Bie: Ai saNeah lot 40 Airave: HL Hyde Pack 
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Dist of Presents. a73 
For tae Limrarr, 
From A. W. Fuaxes, Esq. 0.B., F.R.S.—Statement of Bee tow and 


Acquisitions made in the Department of British and Medisval 
Antiquities and Ethnography in the year 1587, 

From Epwann B, Tyiox, Esq., D.0.L., F.R.5.—Donations to the 

‘University Museum, Oxford, during the year 1887. 

From C. H. F, Canmicnast, Esq. MLA.—Report of the Royal 

3 Society of Literature. LEE. 

From Epdar Taurston, Hsq.—Administration Report of the 
Government Central Maseom (Madras) for the year 1887-88, 

From the Acrsoe—Orbita e obliqnith dell'occhio Mongolico, 
Nota di E. Regulia, 

—— (Crani della Papuasia. Studio di G, Sorgie L. Moschen. 

From the U.S. Guonooican Survev,—Geology and Mining Industry 





of Leadville, Colorado, with Atls. By Samael Franklin 
Emmons. 

From the Katsenticue Akapemie per Wissenxscaarres, Winw.— 
Sitzangaberichte philos.-histor, Classe, Band exiy, Heft 2; 
Band exv; Sitenngsberichte math.-naturw. Classe, I Abthig., 
1887, No. 1-10; IT Abthlg., 1887, No. 3-10; If Abthly, 
1587, No. 1-10; Almanach, 1857. 

From the Acapawr.—Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Cienoing 
en Cordoba. Tomoxi. Entrega 1. 

From the Assooitios.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol. x.. No. 8. August, 1888. 

From the Isernttrs.-—Proceedings of the Canodian Institate. 
Vol. vi. Fast. (No, 50]. 

From the Isstitcnos.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, No. 145, 

ice Berm Soomrr.—Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos, 1973, 

, ae Penance ee Vol. xiii. 
Part 2. 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 
Vol, xxiv. Parta 1, 2. 

—— Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
Vol. xix. 1887-88. . 

— Transactions of the South African Philosophical Society. 
Volyv. Partk — +) 

: = Eo da Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa vii* Serie. 
on. 9, 10. 
From the Eprroz.—Nature, Noa! 994, 995. 
: urunl of probe “Voi 

— American Jo : i. No. & 

— Science. Nos. $0002. , 

—— Revoe d’Anthropologie, Tome iii No. 6. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Tome xlii. Nos, 20, 21. 
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Dr, E. B. Trior exhibited a collection of objects illustrating 
Mr. Howarth's paper (page 275), including the scourge and 
flagellum figured in Plate XU. The objects were obtained by 
Mr. Howarth in the Azores, and are now exhibited in the 
Anthropological Department of the Museum of the University 
of Oxford. 

Dr, MantispaALe Warp exhibited the flagellum and cingulum 
obtained by him at Santiago in Chili, and figured in Plate XIII. 


Exainition of an Anctent Prevvian Gorn Breasrrnate 
By F. Gatton, Esq., F_E.S., President. 


Tue Prestpent exhibited a gold breastplate, 94 by 13 inches in 
extreme measurement, rudely embossed, that had been found 
attached to the body of a Peruvinn whose tomb was accidentally 
discovered in 1824, on removing some mounds of earth in the 
valley of Camani, on the sea coast of Peru, lat, 16° 8' S Along- 
side this body were found many others but not equally adorned, 
each under a different mound. This specimen, which belonged 
to him, was brought home by a relative of his, Captain, 
afterwards Admiral, Malin, then in command of the Fucifie 
Station. The interest of the specimen lay in the fact that the 


- use to which it bad been applied har been observed and de- 


scribed. There were two similar plates of gold in the British 
Museum, but he had there been informed by Mr. Franks that 
their use was R saint unknown, and that the information 
accompanying the present specimen was very acceptable, The 
buried Peruvian ornamente that were made of gold were at one 
time very eaay to be procured, but now, owing to the long 
established practice of riffing the graves and of melting all the 
gold found in them, specimens of any kind were seldom met 
with, and one of the large size of that now exhibited was 
exceedingly rare, : 


Exarerrion of Exunovocican Ossects from Sovrn Amentoa, 
By FW. Rupee, F.6.8. 


Mr, Ropter exhibited a collection of objects of ethnological 
iiterest from the head waters of the Amnzons and from the 


interior of British Guiana. The former inelnded (1) a long 
 firdle, or necklace made of the brilliant elytra of Chrysophora 


chrysochlora, associated with a few iridescent wing-cases of Fu- 
prestia gigas, each case being perforated sod atvang on cotton 
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thread; (2) an apron made chiefly of the breast-feathers of 
the toucan, ornamented with rows of monkey teeth and with 
the elytra of the large and small beetles used in the girdle; and 
(3) a crown, or tiara, of toucan feathers, green wing-cases of 
beetles, and tufts of coarse black hair, apparently human, the 
whole mounted, like the apron, on curana thread, These brilliant 
objects were obtained from the Jivaros, and had been submitted 
to Mr. W. H. Bates, F_RLS., who pointed out the limited Tee 
graphical distribution of the Clrysophora, as defining the district 
in which they were produced. 

The objects from British Guiana, which hind been examined 
by Mr. ©. Barrington Brown, F.G.S.. who formerly conducted 
the geological survey of that colony, inéluded (1)'a Pegull, or 
native basket, of iturite fibre; (2) a Queyen, or native apron, of 
head work, by the Ackawoise Indians; (3) a bundle of charms, 
consisting of long girdles of heads, carrying the claw and tooth 
of the jaguar, # piece of rock crystal, and various other amulets ; 
(4) a rattle necklace, used in dancing; and (5) an arulet of 
carved palm seeds, 





The following paper was read by the author — 


The Svunvivas of Conrroray Penance. 
By Osrert H. Howarrn, Esq. 
(WITH PLATES XU aNn Ket.) 


SELF-inflicted chastisement by way of expination or pennnee ex- 
presses a human sentiment which seems to have accompanied 
forms of worship in almost all ages. Whether the intelligenva 
of those early branches of our race of whose social and religidus 
system we have no record, devised any such method of temporal 
retribution for themselves can hardly be guessed; but there is 
sufficient evidence that though varying much in form, obsery- 
ances of the kind have never been limited to Christian periods 
or peoples, On the contrary, I am inclined to believe that in 
most cases the details of such practices have been i into 
Christian use from exterior barbariam rather than deliberately 
invented within the bounds of any Christian persuasion. 

My enquiry into this subject has arisen out of the peculiar 
forms of discipline or scourge Which T have recently found to le 
sill employed in connection with a public Lenten function 
surviving in a remote village of the Azores. The arin 
interest attaching to this observance lies first in the fact that it 
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y, ‘presents every appearance of an unbroken tradition from 
' __‘ mediaval times: and secondly in the exceptional type of the 
“Fe flagellum, which, so far as I have been able to ascertain, ia, at 


the present period, absolutely unique, 1 am not aware that the 


7 Order of the Flagellantes or Terceiros (Third Order) still exists 
<i¥ at any other locality in the Roman Catholic world, maintaining 


the ancient practice of self-torture with the Unmitignted severity 

~. = observed in this instance, and as a public ceremony. 

a The frst recorded institution of a recownised Order of 
> Flagellantes ‘is referred to the year 1260, when it is ¢aid to 
* have originated in the suggestion and example of the Hermit 

a Rainier of Perngia. There is no doubt that it was practised 
r > __ tuore or less in private by the Abbots Guyon of Pomposa, and 


= Poppone of Stavela, a3 early as 1040 and 1048, and probably 
ao by many of their successors; but it does tot appear that they 
< enjoined it as a general or popular practice. When so instituted 
a. in [taly it seeured (as in every subsequent instance) a following 
mii of fanatical adherents, together with the enthusiastic veneration 
Be and bhcouragement of a section of the Catholic populace. ‘The 
AS instruments then employed are described as “knotted eords 
- stuck with points and pins”; and the band of men devoted to 


a this penitential discipline seems to haye constituted a sort of 
-__ lay order of the priesthood, being entirely distinct from the 
a penitens noirs, gris, &e,, of the monastic body. They met, how- 
_ ver, with no formal recognition by the Church at any date, 
_ Their practice, on the eontrary, was pronounced a heresy: and 
4. ) on becoming prominent, was suppressed by the authority of the 
Ax ea themselves, Ae ete 
— n 1049 it reappeared wi Vigour; spreading rapidly 
a into Frnce and Germany, and seeping details of barharity 
and encroachments -on decency whi brought upon it the 
_--atuthoritative veto of Clement VI Disappearing once more 
___ from public view for a time, it revived yet again in 1398, ita 
«promoters claiming for it a sanction in the form of an expres 
. tutmmand fram Heaven that a public precession of fagellants 
| should be held. "Again it became rampant in many parts of the 
continent, was again suppressed by direct arder of Boniface TX, 


T414, After this date the phictice appears to have veiled itself 
in secresy, though sine a sh extinguished ; as in 1601 we 
me find a protest raised. tit by the Chancellor af the University, 
of Paris; and not long afterwards the rigorous use of the 
“Scourge prohibited by an Act of the French Parliament. But 
40 far as any record exists, it Was in those early days of the 15th 
¥ thot the unanimous verdiet of civilised authority stamped 
~ At the same petiod commences 
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the chequered history of the West Atlantic Islands and their 
colonisation. Within a comparatively short space of time the 
Canary Group was occupied and its Guanche inhabitants subdued 
by the Spaniard, and the Portuguese explorers planted their 
first settlements on the Madeiras and the Azores. The actual 
discovery of the latter islands was probably made a hundred 
years earlier; and though the facts are shrouded in uncertainty, 


it is possible that a quasi-colonisation had been attempted 


locally by the expedition of Angiolino del Tezehio in 1341. The 
limit of our historieal knowledge of the islinds must, therefore, 
be fixed at from four to five centuries; beige thus contem- 
poraneous with the suppression of the flagellants i in Europe, 
Although the Azores are, in fact, the nearest. of the three 
goes to our own shores—their distance being some fifty miles 
ess than that of the Madeira Group—the accident of their 


- westerly position almost in mid-ocean, together with their some- 


what leas genial climate, hua caused them to remain singularly 
unfamiliar to Kuropeans generally, It may not be out of place, 
therefore, to mention brietly a few of their leading characteristics. 
The Azorean Archipelago lies 530 miles north-west of the 
Madeiras, and about 700 west of Lisbon. There are nine 
islands in the group, separated by distances varying from 5 to 
120 miles, and spread over an area nearly 400 ‘miles in length. 
All are inhabited; the total population being considerably over 
a quarter of a million, and the capitals of St. Michael's, Terceira, 
and Fayal being towns of 20,000 ta 25,000 inhabitants. St, 
Michael's, from the summits of which only one of the other 
islands is within sivht, is about45 miles in length, and from 7 to 
15 in breadth ; its area being almost exactly equal to that of the 
county of Middlesex, .The formation is entirely volcanic, and 
the island comprises three great eruptive vents which have 
become linked together by lesser intermediate outhursta. The 

resent remnants of voleani¢ activity are permanent within 
jiving memory, and comparatively feeble. The mountain ridges 


encircling the great craters rise from 2,000 to 3,500 feet above , es 


the sea level. The outer slopes of these, consisting ‘almost entirely 
of tuifs, pumice, and the lighter scorinceous products, descend to 


the sea in ribs, or “lombas,” intersected with deep ravines. To. 


this peculiar formation is due the growth of what are called the 
“lomba villages,” which in the mountainous districts occupy 


the crest of each ridge, These comparatively isolated com- 


tunities are supported each by the cultivation on its own 
“lomba"; und ore thus self-contained, and, to a great extent, 


independent of each other. In one day's walk of about 27 miles 
along the north-east coust, 1 traversed no less than twenty-two 


ravines, from 200 to 500 feet in depth ; mit aa a tire 
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tidlges being crowned with “lo mba-villages.” The lomba ter- 
minates, in almost every instance, with an abrupt sea clit 

The village of Fenaés d’Ajuda, where alone the Order of the 
Terceiros still maintains its barbarous practice, is situated upon 
the skirts of a mountain rib on the north coast; and being, like 
several of ita neighbours, somewhat dirticult of access, has 
remained entirely secluded from foreign visitors, as well as from 
the direct supervision of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, 
The people are entirely Portngnese, and excepting for some 
tracea of the Spanish oceupation in the early part of the Inst 
century, present leas evidence than usual of the heterogeneous 
composition of their race, 

The Church of Nossa Senhora d'Ajuda, in connection with 
which the order is maintained, is not that of the parish; but is, 
in fact, the chapel attached to the ancient Convento dos Frades 
(Convent of the Friars) standing in a solitary position on a pro- 
montory abont «a quarter of a mile from the village. 

» Accurate information regarding a matter naturally treated by 
the people with some reserve ia not easily obtained ; but ao far 
as it was communicated to me by the priests, who professed 
themselves opposed to the practice, I found it to be corroborated 
from other sources. In some instances the protest of the villuge 
priests against the barbarity of the custom, and their declaration 
that they were powerless to suppress it, were unquestionably 
genuine, 

The sum of the statements made to me is that the Order of 
the Terceiros in that place now consists of a bedy of from 
fifteen to eighteen lay inhabitants of the Tish, who are ad- 
mitted to it by election every seven years; the Order being held 
In such reverence, and the efficacy of the penance so profoundly 
believed in, that vacancies are much sought after. The vere-~ 
mony takes place annually in connection with the procession of 
N.S. dos Pussos on the third Sanday in the Cusresma (Lent), 
The costume of the flagellants is a white linen tunic with o 

;¢ oval opening in the back for the purpose of flagellation ; 

id the head of the performer is entirely concealed with a 

upper of white linen, so that bis identity may be unknown 
to the general spectators. Mass. is conducted by the priest in 
ine Convent Church, and the flagellation commences when the 
church is darkened in the course of the Lenten ritual; the 
Onder kneeling in two rows at each side of the Chancel. It ia 


“continued throughout the procession which follows, The prin-° 


cipal streets. of the village. are traversed, and the self-punish- 
ment is inflicted with special violence during pre gti the 


‘street corners, when the members of-the band seem to vie with 


one another in the severity of their discipline. The procession 
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returns to the church; the flagellants resuming their former 
position, and continuing to scourge themselves with increasing 
vigour until the conclusion of the ceremony, The torture is 
éarried to such extremities that on the occasion of my visit to 
the church a few weeks after the observance in April last I 
found the side walls, railings, and eonfessionals in the chancel 
smeared and spotted with blood to a height of four or five feet, 
From the peculiar points of creed associated with the penance, 
which I elicited later, I liave no doubt that deaths result not 
unfrequently. 

The implements used are two in number. The.“ Azorrague ” 
(Plate XII, fig. 1), or seourge is of the more familiar type of 
such devices ; consisting of a short wooden handle carrying a 
bunch of cords about nine inches long, confined by a collar, 
and terminating in twelve thongs (representing the apostolic 
group) formed of leather strips twisted and stiffened into a 
spiral form. The specimen obtained I imagine to be of con- 
siderable age, and probably of continental manufacture. The 
flagellum, which is brought into use after the Azorrague has 
done its worst, is a solid ball of beeswax suspended by a looped 
string, and studded with lancet-shaped splinters of glass, about 
half-an-inch long (Plate XII, fig. 2). Whatever may be the 
origin of the design of this cruel instrument, it is of island 

, 48 this constitutes one point of ita special virtue, 

In the Esperangs Convent of Ponta Delgada, the capital of 
St. Michael's, is preserved the image called the Santo Christo, a 
wooden figure loaded with jewellery, and regarded by the entire 
population of the islands with the highest possible reverence 
and awe. The eandles burnt upon the altar of the Santo Christo 
are of retined white beeswax; and the remains of these when 
partially burnt down, are preserved as relics, and presented in 
that capacity to any one making an offerme to the image. 
The course of my enquiries led me to the fact that these same 
eandle-ends had also been employed for the manufacture of the 
flagella, which are by these means invested with a special 
sanctity. Thus the implement of medieval heresy was being 
produced in the very centre of the seat of government, where 
the authorities were totally unaware of its existence, 

As already remarked, I have not been able to learn that any 
instrument of this extreme severity is extunt for a similar pur- 
pose in any part of the world. I have examined another type 
of flagellum represented by two examples nearly similar in 
form; one which was obtained in Mexico, being in the British 
Museum ; and the other, from ries (Chili), m the collection 
of Dr. Martindale Ward of Twi am (Plate XT, -fig. 1). 
These are of linked wire, of the character of chain muil, and 
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are farnished with projecting spikes for the purpose of scrateh- 
ing or tearing. They are accompanied with a cingulum, or belt, 
» 0f the.same make and material (Plate XIII, fig. 2). . 
ae These circumstances taken together seem to me to afford con- 
4 clusive evidence that the Disciplinas of Fenaés d’Ajuda cannot 
___ be regarded as a revival The type of the flagellum is quite 
omy ; 
unlikely to have been the conception of any modern votary of 
_ ‘the order; and, like the order itself, must be regarded as 
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_ having been perpetuated at this spot without interruption since 
_ the first colonisation of the country in the earlier part of the 
* fifteenth century. Surviving in this form as a public ceremonial, 
_ it is, perhaps the only link in the history of such practices 
which has transmitted to present times the model of an in- 
strument perhaps contemporary with the birth of the order 
itself, To what earlier date it may belong, apart from its 
penitential use, it would perhaps be fruitless to enquire ; unless 
record with which I am not acquainted has preserved any 
form which can be identified with it. Several of the points of 
_ _ belief connected with the custom I found to be wholly incon- 
: sistent with the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church at the 
present day; thus further indicating the lengthened period 
_ during which this community has remained out of touch with 
~~ -the central religious authority. 

J In concluding these remarks it is fair to repeat what has 
already been stated in a published notice of the practice, viz. : 
that since its continued existence has been brought to the 
attention of the provincial government of the Azores, steps 
have been taken to en its suppression before the recurrence 
of the anniversury next year, 


a Plate XII. 
Fig.l. A or Scourge, ronsisting of wood handle, strand 
@, prob goat skin, brass links (Con- 
tas dos rae s, Fenaés, d’ Ajuda, St. Michael's, Azores 
oe Figs 2: SEGA SEG ball of bewax tron, onsite 


‘used on the altar of the Santo Christo, Esperahga Convent, 

oc gop a eared 

| _ ‘Spinters of glass, ded by a short cord (Con- 

Vento dos Frdes, Fenaés d'Ajuda, St. Michael's, Azores), 

pe jects in this Plate are now in the Anthropological De= 
t Rivers Museum of the University of Oxford. 
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FLAGELLUM AND CINGULUM FROM BANTIAGO, CHILI. 
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Plate XUT 

Fig. 1. Wire flagellum with spiked links, suspended by a 
cord. Purchased in the streets of Santiago(Chili), One- 
half natural size. 

Fig. 2. Wire cingulum or belt, worn for penitential discipline ; 
spiked links on the inner surface, Purchased in the 
streets, Santiago (Chili), One-fourth natural size. 

The objects figured in this Plate are in the collection of Dr. 

Maortindulé Ward, and were obligingly sketched by G. M. 

Atkinson, Esq. 
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Discussion. 


Dr. Scumnnnares said with regard to the very mixed Portuguese 
inhabitants in the Azores, that he had no doubt but that there 
was o considerable admixture of Norse blood, introduced either 
directly from Scandinavia or secondarily (as was more probably) 
from Normandy. 

Leaving the Guanche or Berber element out of the reckoning, 
this would account for the large number of fair-haited and blne- 

ple to be found both in the Azores and the Canaries. 

There was quite a | emigration from these iglands into 
Venezucla pt North Brazil, and these immigrants (called 
“ Islefios” by the Venezuelans) were to a man distinctly Scandi- 
aie or ale we SE se than ws —in their physical 

racters. Te to protest against the too common practice 
of dubbing all Reais abet sae stocks of mankind in Burtpe or 
elsewhere as German, or Teutonic, instead of Gothic or Scandi- 
navian. There was great need of a revised nomenclature as 
applied to races and languages which were rarely homologous. 





The following paper was read by the Secretary -— 


Manrnace Customs of the New Burraty Grovr. 
By the Rev. Bexsamin Danks. 


1. For marriage purposes the people of New Britain are divided 
. gnto two classes or divisions, The names of these divisions on 
- ‘the Duke of York Island and New Treland are Maramara and 
_-- Pikalaba, On New Britain proper the two classes are named 
_* after two mythological: one named Jo Kabineana, 
1 the other 7o Kovweuru. The first of these two is considered 
; “as the founder, creator, or inventor of all good and nsefal things, 
a ine oN VEER traps, were all 
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work or inventions of To Awlinena;: ulso all cood institutions, 
eustoms, and usages are supposed to have been derived from 
him. Henee the word satmane in the New Britain language 
means wise, and in Aolinanapea ia we have an active transitive 
verb, which means to do a thing wisely or well. The To written 
before Anbinena simply denotes the: masculine gender and may 
in English be strictly rendered as“Mr.” In this name we mdy 
have wisdom personified. All savages like and respect, and 
view with no little reverence, a wise man, Im New Britain to 
call a man To AKabinana when he is working at anything is 
suuply to pay him a very high compliment, 

To Korwowrw is considered by far the leaser person of the 
two. He is credited with having created oll the bed barren 
land, all the high hills, anid everything which is clumsy or ill 
formed. To call aman To Aorweurw when he is doing anything 
is simply to make him ashamed. Yet I have never found that 
the class which bears the name of 7o Aowevuri is considered 
to occupy, socially, an inferior position to the To Xabinana 
class, | 

On the Duke of York group the names given to these two 
personages are To Auhinana and To Pulgo. 

2. The fotems of these vlasses on Duke of York are two insects, 
That of the Meramara is the “ Ko gila fe,” iz. the leaf of the 
horse-chestnut tree, so named because being about the length and 
aixe, and resembling very much in other respects the leaf of that 
tree. Itis a beautiful insect, and when resting on a leaf of the 
tree, from which it takes its name, it is difficult to distinguish it 
from the leaf. The Pitelabe's totem is the “ Kam," which is 
doubtless the Mantis religions, 

The Meremara clist will on no account injure, or allow to 
be injured with impunity, their totem, the “Ho gila le,” but 
they have not the slightest conypunction in abusing the Kom, 


‘The /ikelate class teverence the Am, tnt do not hesitate to 


destroy the Ko gifa fe, if they can do it secretly. Both these 
classes believe that their ancestors descended each from their 


own particular totem, which they desiguate as Takun mint, ir., 
our relative. Any evil or abuse inflicted by one class on the 


other's totem. is considered as a cosws belli, and is an insult 
whieh the class is bound to avenge. 

No man may marry a woman of his own class. To do ao 
would bring instant destruction npen the woten, and if not 
immedinte death to the man, his life would never be secure, 
The nearest relative (male) of the woman would immediately 
seek her and kill her the moment he found her. I have been told 
by nutives that both man and woman wonld be killed as early 


ves af the woman would be so ashamed 
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that only her death could satisfy them. The man might pos- 
sibly escape, but 1 think not. But it is searcely any use specu- 
lating as to what would be done to the man, because such a 
case never occurs In a thickly populated district, If a nion 
should be accused of adultery or fornication with a woman, he 
would at once be acquitted by the public voice if he could. aay, 
“She i one of us,” te, she belongs to my totem, which in 
itself precludes the possibility of any sexual intercourse between 
us. The shame of such intercourse is as creat with them us is 
the shame and disgrave of sexial intercourse between brother 
and sister in a Christian community, 

But while such is the case, the evil consequences of inter- 
fainily connections are not averted altogether, and bat for an 
inner regulation which exists, but which is not absolutely bind- 
ing, those evil consequences would be accelerated. Two brothers 
uré both of the same totem, say Pikalela, They each marry 
a Meranara woman, Their children pre of the mother's totem, 
taking their descent from their mother. Now it is possible for 
one brother to take the other brother's daughter to wife, and no 
exception may be taken to it because the girl does not belong to 
his totem, but to her mother’s; A man may not take to wife 
lng sister's dunghter, because she is of his totem. So upon theo- 
retical grounds a man may without law-breaking marry his 
niece. But there isa great repaynance to such unions among 
the natives of New Britain; and in one case where such an union 
wis brouyht about, the natives with whom | conversed upon 
the subject utterly condemned it This public feeling against 
euch murriages ia that inner regulation mentioned above. 

3. Pyepurations for marriage ure various. On Duke of York 
initiation into the secret society which is called Dukduk seema a 
sutticient preparation (though not absolutely necessary to mar- 
riage) for the boys, and [do not know of any needful preparation 
for the girls, I am persuaded that a man could marry on Duke 
of York Island even though he were not initiated, but then 
association with men in their secret. places, custome and. practices 
would be jealously denied him. Hence little boys not more 
than four or five years old have tomy knowledge been initiated, 
the initiation expenses being borne by the father or uncle. The 
hell money thus paid by the friends goes to pay those who have 
taken part in the ceremony, and not alittle of it going into the 
‘hands of the leaders of the society. I think it ia more a matter 
of custom which none like to evade because brinving with it 
certain social advantages, than an absolute necessity which 
tenders initiation inte this society desirable, 

In New Britain there is, so fur as I am aware, no special pre- 
parntion on the partof the girls for the marriage sta | 
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On New Ireland there is a custom in connection with the 
young women which may be regarded as a preparation for mar- 
riage. Some girls wear a fringe across their shoulders until they 
are marringeable, These are the poorer class. Others are put 
into a cage, For nearly ten years | have known of this custom, 
but it has never been my good fortune to see the eave or the 
ceremony, though T have often endeavonred to do so, The Rev. 
G. Brown, F.RGS., saw one anid poblished an account of it in 
the April number of the Austnilasian Wesleyan Methocist 
Missionary Society’s “ Missionary Notice, in 1878, from which 
[ take the following:—“1 heard from a teacher about some 
Btrange custom connected with some of the young girls here, so 
L asked the chief to take me to the house where they were. The 
house was about twenty-five fect in length, and stood in a reed 
and bamboo enclosure, across the entrance to which a bundle of 
dried grass was suspended to show that it was strictly “ tabu,” 
Inside the house were three conical structures about seven or 
eight feet in height, and about ten or twelve feet in circum- 
ference at the bottom, and for about four feet from the ground, 
at which point they tapered off to a point at the top, These 
eages were made of the broad leaves of the pandanus tree, sewn 
quite close together so that no light, and little or no air could 
enter. On one side of each is an opening which is closed by a 
double door of plaited cocoanut tree and pandanus tree leaves. 

About three feet from the ground there is a stage of bamboos 
which forms the floor. In each of these cages we were told 
there wie a young woman confined, each of whom had to re- 
min for at least four or five years, without ever being allowed 
to go outside the house. I could scarcely credit the story when 
I heard it; the whole thing seemed too horrible to be true T 
spoke to the chief and told him that T wished to see the inside 
of the cages, and also to see the girls that I might make them a 
present of a few beads, He told me that it was “tatu,” for- 
hidden for any men but their own relations to look at them; but 
T supposed the promised beads acted as an inducement, and so 
he sent away for some old lady who had charge, and who alone 
is allowed to open the doors. While we were waiting we could 


“hear the girls talking to the chief in a querulaus way as if abe 


jecting to seecpice shat expressing their fears. The old woman 
certainly she did not seem a verv pleasant 
or guirdinn; nor did she seem to favour the request of 


the chief to allow us to see the girls, as she regarded us with 


anything but pleasant looks. However, she had to undo the 


_ door when thechief told her to do so, and then the girls peeped 


out at ns, and, when told to do so, they held out their hands for 
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merely held out the beads to them, as I wished to draw them 
quite outside that 1 might inspect the inside of the caves, This 
fice of mine gave rise to another difficulty, a3 these pirls were 
not allowed to put their feet to the cround all the time they 
were confined In these places. However, they wished to get the 
“beads, and so the old Jady had to go outside and collect a lot of 
pieces of wood and bamboo, which she placed on the eround, 
and then going to one of the girls, she helped her down and 
held her hand as she stepped from one piece of wood to another 
intil she came near enouvl to get the beads 1 held out to her, 
I then went to inspect the inside of the cage out of which she 
had come, but could scarcely put my head inside of it, the 
atmosphere was so hot and stifling. It was clean and eon. 
tiined nothing bit a few short lengths of bamboo for holding 


/ water. There was only room for the girl to sit or to lie down in 


i crouched position on the bamboo platform, and when the 
doors are shut it must be nearly or quite durk inside. They are 
never allowed to come ont except once a day to bathe in a dish 
or wooden Taw! placed élose to,each eage, They say that they 
perspire profusely. They are placed in these stifling caces when 
quite young, and must remain there until they are young 
women, when they are taken out and have each a great marriage 
feast provided. for them. One of them wus about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, and the chief told us that she had been tliere 
for five years, hut would soon be taken out now. The other two 
were about eight and ten years ald, and they have to stay there 
for severn) years longer. I asked if they never died, but they 
‘said No.” Tf they are ill they must still remain, Some other 
girls we saw outside wore fringes crossed over the breasts and 
back, As well as we could learn they must wear these a5 soon 
a8 they attain o certain age or stage of growth, and continue 
doing so until marringeable The latter custom seems to be 
followed by those whose parents cannot afford or are unwilling 
to bear the expense of the feasts which the other barbarous 
eustom entails. Our people tell me that the same cistony, 
in-a modified form, prevails also on the western side of New 


-Treland, There, however, they only build temporary huts of 


eoeol-tit leaves in the bush in. which the girls remain,” | 
An account of the caging ceremony was given by the Rev. 
J. Rooney, in a letter written to our General Secretary for 


Foreign Missions, and which was published in onr connexional - 


papers. The Rey, gentleman writes :—“1 was just in time to 


Witness the ceremony of caging one of the girls, The poor 
little thing, loaded with necklaces and belts of red, white, and 


blue beads, locked very frightened. On the mortow she was to 


be tattooed in the New Ireland fushion, ix,, have all kinds of 
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pittterns carced on her body. One part of the ceretnony was a 
fight between the females of the Meramera und Pikalaba clans 


seemingly for the pesseasion or enstody of the captive. After 


pelting each other vigorously with anything that came to hand, 
a rush was mude by the victorious amuazons, for the house where 
the girl was caged. A general scrimmage ensued at the narrow 
entrance to the house, The crush was fearful, but no bones 
were broken, The ladies did not show to advantage-in the 
wieles!" * 

Tt may be 08 well to remark here that in o note to me upon 
this subject the Rev. Lorimer ison, M.A., concerning this caging 
ceremony, says :—" The first who went to New Britain as mis- 
sionaries, recognised in this the Fijian custom of “ Judi wine,” 
ind mentioned it in their letters to me. [ never saw it in Fiji, 
aud believe that the confinément was not so severe, but there 
can be no doubt that it was the same thing.” 

Ti is to be regretted that the Tlev. J. Iooney did not take 
some pans to inquire more fully into this ceremony. There 
just be some most interesting incidents connected with sucha 
custom as this. Perhaps, however, we ean fori a fairly aceu- 
rate conception of the ceremony by considering an analogous 
custom in cunnection with the preparation of young men for 
marriage on the Island of New Britain, 

4, Anumberoi young men have arrived at the age of say from 
fifteen to fixteen Years, or even two years younger. A great 
feast is prepared, and all the relatives of the young men or 
boys are there. Ata certain stage of the feast a rush is made 
by the men towards the boys. The latter are quickly seized 
from behind and their arms pinioned, lest they should break 
loose and attempt to spear ther captors: While they are held 
a chief or a relative of each lad advances toward him with 
some shell-money, which is tied together in a coil, and throws 
it over the lad’s head on to his aloulders. This, so for as I am 
able to understand the matter, is simply to appease the anger of 
the young fellow, who is supposed to be very angry indeed’ at 
being foreed into matrimony, or fitness for mutrimony, Yet if 
he can break away before the money is thrown over his head, 
he may escape for the time being. Thoy very rarely do break 
away in point of tact, but some Christian young men once did 


do so, and lnughingly wll we how they eseaped by hiding 


under my house until the cerémony was concluded. But a 
young man having escaped the public ceremony may yet be 
entrapped in a pmvate way, Als parents are ashamed of his 

© With some of h epryeathd tumpanions to decoy him 
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othing, until he is- suddenly seized from behisd, and. held 
firmly, while his: friends throw the shell-money over his head, 
and the ceremoney is completed, But while he is in the power 
of the others he will vociferate, as only a savage can, * What 
have I done that I should be compelled to marry? Have 

Lever got you into trouble by immoral conduct? Let me gra.” 

If he could break away it would be etiquette for him to attem pt 

the lives of those who are forcing him into fitness for marriage, 

©. The ceremony over, the young man must go into the bush 
and hide away.from all his female relatives for o period varying 
from three to six months, But under the pressure of any 
sudden emergency, such as war, he may return almost at once. 

Usually, however, he remains. It appears that he may meet 

any female of the town or village without: disgrace, except a 

female relative, Houses are erected in the bush for the 

Young Wen to occupy with any of their friends whom they 

imny persuade to accompany them. The houses thug built 
* are bot poor affairs, only built: of plaited cocon-nut tree leaves 
T may be permitted here to point out that this custom is 

the sine as that mentioned above by the Rev, G. Brown, 
FRGS., only there the women have to hide instead 
of the men, This custom is called Parapareu,- which is the 
feduplicated noun form of Parnw = to hide Under cover 
of the darkness of night he may come down to the beach, but 
must not be seen by « female relative, Often a young man 
who has been in hiding has come to my back door at night, and 
in. a whisper has begged for some tobaceo. Just to teat the 
custom, T have called out the name of some female relative, 
He hos begged me to desist, and, upon continuing to call, he 
has forgotten his desire for tobacco in his desire to eet out of 
sight. A circumstance such as this is at once a test aud a proof 
of the custom, and at the same time is somewhat amusing, 

6, Should a young man who is in-hiding happen to meet a 
female relative in the bush, he does not run away from her, but 
keeps on his way until they meet, when he will step aside frora 
the road, and hold out to her anything he may have in his 
jessession. She takes it without a word, and they part, It 
‘now becomes the duty of the young man’s friends to redeem 
for him that.which he may have given to her. This seems. to 
be a sort of compensation to her for the shame of having met 
him. So far ns I can gather he is responsible for that shame, 
ind so must pay. Until this pledge, or whatever it may be 
called, is redeemed, he is considered to be in disgrace, and is 
much ashamed. | 

7. While hiding from females a great liberty seems to be 
accorded to him und his companions, viz, that of visiting 

_ x2 oi 
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patterns carved on her body. One part of the ceremony wns a 
fight between the females of the Moramera and Fikalehe clana, 
suemingly for the possession or custody of the captive, After 
pelting each other vigorously with unything that came to hand, 
a rush waa ninde by the victorious umazons, for the house where 
the girl was vaged. A general scriummage ensued at the narrow 
entrance to the howe. The ¢rush was fearful, but no bones 
were broken, The Indies did not show to adyantage in the 
“melee,” * 

It may be as well to remurk here that in a note to me pon 
this subject the Rev. Lorimer Fison, M.A, concerning this caging 
ceremony, says —" The first who went to New Britain os mis- 
sionaries, recognised in this the Fijian custom of “ Tabu aupe,” 
and mentioned it in their letters to me. T never saw it in Fiji, 
und believe that the conlinément was not so severe, but there 
can be no dloult that it was the same thine.” 

Tt is to be regretted that the Rev. J. Rooney did not toke 
some pains to inquire more fully into this ceremony. There 
must be some most interesting incidents connected with such a 
custom os this, Perhaps, however, we can form a fairly sceu- 
rate gonception of the ceremony by considering an analogous 
custom in connection with the preparation of young mon for 
marriage on the Island of New Britain. 

4, Anumberof young mem havearrived at the age of say from 
fifteen to sixteen years, or even two yeors younger. A great 
feast is prepared, and all the relatives of the young men or 
boys are there, At certoin stage of the feast » rush is made 
by the men towards the boys. The lutter are quickly seized 
from behind ond their arms pinioned, lest they should break 
loose and attempt to spear their captors, While they are held 
a chief ora tive of cach Jad. advances toward him with 
some shell-money, which is tied together ino coil, and throws 
it over the lad's head on to his shoulders, This, a0 faras [ am 
able to- understand the matter, is simply to appease the anger of 
the young fellow, who is supposed to be very angry indeed at 
being forced inte matrimony, or fituess for matrimony. Yet if 
he can break away before the money is thrown over his head, 
he may escape for the time being, They very rurely do break 
away in point of fact, but some Christian young men once did 
do-so, and Iiughingly toll me how they escaped by hiding 
under my house until the ceremony was concluded. But a 
young man having escaped the public ceremony may yet be 
entrapped ina private way. His parents are ashamed of his 
bachelorshi pte Recor to see him married, They may 
arrange With some of his friends or compéniors to decoy him 
to some given place, where they will meet him, He suspects 
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nothing, until he is suddenly seized from behind, and held 
firmly, while his friemls throw the shell-money over his heud. 
and the ceremoney is completed, But while he is in the pow 
of the others he will vociferate, as only a savage can,“ What 
have T done that I should be compelled to marry? Have 
Lever got you into trouble by immoral conduct? Let me go.” 
If he could break away it would be etiquette for him to attempt 
the lives of these who are forcing him into fitness for marringe. 

5. The ceremony over, the young man must go into the bush 
and hide away from all his female relatives for a period varying 
from three to six months. But under the pressure of any 
sudden emergency, such as war, he may return almost at once. 
Usually, however, he remains, It appears that he may meet 
any female of the town or village without disvrace, exeepb a 
female: relative, Houses are erecta in the bush for the 
Young men to ocoupy with any of their friends whom: they 
miy persiade to accompany them, The houses thus bnilt 

are but poor affairs, only built of plaited cocoa-nut tree leaves: 
Tanay be permitted here to point out that this custom is 
the same as that mentioned above by the Rev. G. Brown, 
F.RGS., only there the women have to hide instend 
of the men. This custom is called Purcpareuy which is the 
reduplicate noun form of Paraw = to hide. Under cover 
of the darkness of night he may come down to the beach, but 
mist not be seen by a female relative, Often a young man 
who has heen im hiding has come to my back door at night, and 
in.a whisper hus begevd for some tobacco, Just to test the 
custom, | have called ott the name of some female relative, 
He hos begged me to desist, and, upon continuing to cull, he 
has forgotten his desire for tohacco in his desire to cet out of 
‘sight. A circumstance such as this is at onve a test and a proof 
of the custom, and at the same time is somewhat amusiny. 

6. Should a young man who is in hiding happen to meet a 
female relative in the bush, he does not ran away from her, but 
keeps on his way until they meet, when he will step aside from 
the road, and hold out to her anything he may have in his 
posession. She takes it without a word, and they part. It 
now becomes the duty of the young man’s friends to redeem 
for him that which hoe may have given to her. This seems to 
be a sort of compensation to her for the shame of having met 
him. So faras Lean gather he is responsible for that shame, 
and so must pay. Until this pledge, or whatever it may be 
called, is redeemed, he is-considered to be in disgrace, and is 
much ashumed. 

7, While hiding from femmes a great liberty seems to be 
accorded to him and his companions, viz, that of visiting 
} x2 
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the 

x4 yarions towns for a considerable distance around, where the 
. young tan is shown as “the man about to marry.” This 
custom i called Ault ae rore. Farina means woman, bot 
ae. what Mili moons [ have never been able to ascertain. Perhaps 

wy some other missionary to New Eritain may be able to throw 

7) light upon the word by-and-by, and thus give the meaning 

ef the custom through the word. Na is simply the preposi- 

+ J tion af, 

A 8. When the young man has been in hiding long enough to 


satisfy both himself and his friends,two or three houses are erected! 
onthe beach, These are decorated in a variety of ways show- 
ing much taste. The houses aré never used for much except 


to a8 sitting houses, in which young men coneregate, and in which 
= 1 have never seen’ a women. These are allowed to remain as 
AS long as they will stand, and even the rains are allowed to re- 
iy miiin. for a considerable time after the houses have fallen down. 
/ £When the houses have been built a feast is prepared by the young 
iy man’s friends, and the ceremony is completed. The young man. 
ite who has thus been made murriageable is not of necessity bound 
e_ t marry, Many do not marry for a considerable time after 
ine ther Pereparcy is accomplished. Some I have met who have 
ae never married, but the cause Iny in their inability to raise the 
| — shell-money with which to purchase a wife. 

as tea i ape a young man dees not desire marringe, but is 
™ contimally getting inte trouble and oceasioning loss to Ins 


+- frends by lewd and immoral conduct, his friends may purchase 
—* «wife for him ond settle him in life, Generally the wife is 


hy socepted by the young man, though not always. Such was the 
7 case of To Gale, the son of anvold chief named Warawaram, who, 
"we resided on Duke of York. 


. 

a! Sometimes fond old mothers are desirous of keeping their 
sons with them as long as possible. In order te do so they will 
purchase a little child five or six years old for her son, and he 
niust wait until she is old enongh to be married to him. This 
Is Dot necessary, i, the waiting, for a New Britain, man may 
have as many wives as he con purchase, but in the case of 
Ya Vika, who purchased a child of bout six years of age for her 
son Petero, he will doubtless wait until the girl has reached 
eleven or twelve years of age. I have been informed (1 cannot 
vouch for it as having come within the range of my own 
personal knowledge, bat give it-as hearsay), that families will 
inake cotapacts concerning their children tetare they are born, 
_ to the effect that the hoys of one family should marry the girls 
of the other family. Girls are qarried at a very early age in 


eleven or twelve years of age married to a man of twenty-five or 
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, thirty. The result of such an early union for the girl has been ‘* ‘ 
: dreadful, To judge of her sufferings by her altered appearance ' 
= they must have been most acute, 7 

' Sometimes considerable care is exercised by the would-be 


Benedict in the selection of the women who is to be honoured 
hy being permitted to call him her husband, Iknewayounrz — 
: man who took a basket «containing a certain amount of shell- “all 
Py inoney to a young woman and gave it to her with a request that — 
she would tuke care of it for him fora time. After the lapse of . 
a considerable time he wentto her for it. [pon meastring the a 
shell-money he found that some of it was missing, He then “4 

turned upon the young woman and informed her that he had 

intended to purchase her for his wife, but he lad now lost all 

. confidence m her and he would not, ~The young woman no 

. doubt felt the loss she had sustamed, and had she known the 

oldsaw she would have exclaimed "Honesty is the best poliey!" « 
I certainly never heard of o similar ease, Generally the pur- 
chase of a wife is aecomplished in the following manner — 

10. Supposing a young man desires to marry. His friends 

‘soon learn. of his desire and they set to work at once, It may 

be that he has expressed a desire to make a certam young 

women his wife, In that case the friends will try to secure 

her for him. But failing any indication of a special chowe 

on his part, they proceed to make a selection according to their 

own tastes aml desires. The amount of shell-money which 
they intend to pay for heris measured outand tied na coiland =~ 

then tied npon a spear or pole, or is carried in the hand, to the 

place where the girl's family lives. Iftt is tial to a spear, when 

they arrive at the plave the spear is thrust into the ground) and 
the party sit down. Before business can be done the betel-nut = 
~ must be chewed by all present, a large quantity being nssigned to on 
the visiting party, They then state their business. With some ae 
; there is a feeling of honour, and in order to secure with dignity 
' the required prize, a sufficiently tempting price is offered to pot 
secure an immediute sanetion on the part of the girl’s friends, 
_ But in the majority of cases which have come under my own ae.) 
‘observation there has been ah ine over the matterwhich =~ 
ur has not been edifying, the friends of the girl insisting upon a — 
higher price because of her surpassing excellences, the would-be é 
“purchaser expostulating because of her personal blemishes or ‘Ge 


+ Ji, After tha pride haw bona dacided-und paid) the irl nisy |e 

be taken away at once to her hushand’s home, or she may be f> 
allowed to remain with her friends for a considerable time. If 
she is very young the latter course may be adopted: if she ig 

4 ‘full grown the former, T have known full grown young women a 
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who have been purchased when young, and who then were 
unclaimed hy their husbands. But claimed or not claimed, great 
feasts are prepared by the relatives of the girl for the relatives - 
of the young man and vice reret, Whenever a young woman 
has to vo to her husband, she is taken to him by her friends, 
Some very painful sighta are seen in this part of their marriage 
customs. Lt oftens happens that the young woran has a liking 
for another and none for the man who has purchased her. She 
my refuse to go to him, In that ease her friends consider 
themselves disgraced by her conduct, She ought, according to 
their notions, to fallin with their arrangements with thankful- 
ness and gladness of heart! They drag her along, beat her, 
kick and abuse her, and it has been my misfortune to see girls 
dmgged past my house, struggling in vain to eseape from their 
fate. Sometimes they have broken loose and then ran for the 


only place of refuge in all the country, the mission louse. | 


could render them no assistance until they have bounded up the 


“ateps of ny verandah into our bedroom and hidden themselves 


under the bed trembling for their lives. It has then been my 
privilege and duty to stand between the infuriated brother or 
father, who has followed close upon the poor girl, spear in 
hind, vowing to put her to death for the disgrace she has 
brought upon them. 

! am well awate that it is etiquette for the women to make 
some show of resistance, but when it is done as a mere matter 
of etiquette the friends pretend to le angry, but in their preten- 


sions there ig mach langhterand fun. But in many casea which 


cae under my notice it was not a matter of form but very 
painful earnestness, 

{2 On Duke of York Island there is generally a marriage 
feast of a superior kind when persons of influence am being 
mirried. The women of the town and surrounding district 
prepure a large number of puddings, and many pigs are killed 
to the intense satisfaction of the assembled crowd, Shull money 
is brought ont ond exhibited, being placed around the food. 
Presents are brought by the women and given to the bride, 


 ‘Vigying-sticks are presented to her, indicating her duty in the 


plantations. Shells of ynrious kinds, beads, necklaces, and 


all things necessary for a wife to possess are given, Bot I am 


toll that this is a mere sham, the things being given in public 


hut reéeived buck in private. A-cocounut is broken aver the 


heads of the pair and the milk sj upon them much the 





. Stine as when persons are baptised  Aiter this come periodical 
___ feasts for a considerable time, the friends of the bride feasting 
the friends of the brideeroo and rice tered. The friends of the 


bridegroom and bride asiat to build the house of the young 
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eouple, and the young men. meet 2 te an appointed day and 
subscribe each & small som of shell-money, and the whole is 
then presented to the bridegroom, This is to help him to pay 


hack the debt he may have incurred in purchasing his wife. I[- 


do not think that this custom obtains in New Britain, Some- 
times # futher or an uncle or friend mony undertake to purchase 
a wife for the young man, butin that case he is considered to be 
in debt until the advance ts repaid. I have heard some very 
hitter things said by parents to their children because the 
money thus advinced hos not been refunded. 

13. After marriage children are not born by the women for a 
period of from two to four years. | am informed that this ts the 
result-of a popular dislike to speedily becoming mothers on the 
part of the women, who use various means to procure abortion 
and use them successfully, The favourite method is that of 
elasping the waist between the thumb and fingers on both sides, 
pressing and working the fingers strongly into the stomach and 
compressing it, Others insert a sharp pointed stick into the 
womb thereby destroying the foetus, The litter operation [ give 
merely as hearsay, and for what it is worth But it is a very 
likely method of procuring abortion. Other savage tribes lave 
the same custom, In a note from the Rev. L. Fison, M.A., lie 
tells me that in Fiji the same thing existed in the former 
heathen days, only that two sticks were used. Some say that 
there is an herb which ie sed for the same purpose, This 
custom was also in yogue in Fiji. Brut it is difficult to arrive at 
the exact truth in these matters, the women being very reticent 
upon the subject and the men not caring to converse upon 
it, The fact, however, remains that in no case of heathen 
marriages have I found that the woman bears children until she 
has been married for the period above stated, 

lh A very significant fact in connection with the above 
is this:—When o Fijion teacher marries q native Christian 


woman in New Britain, she will become pregnant and bear 


a child within the time usually allowed for such an event in our 
own society, Further, when two Christian natives marry, the 
result is exactly the same ns in the ease of the’ Fijian and his 
native wife, We are careful to teach both our male and female 
church members the Christian view of the evil and sin of pro- 
quring abortion, The result which follow such teaching proves, 
that although we have but vague ideas of how abortion is pro- 
duced, and we have also the fact that some of the women deny 
such a practice, such a practice does exist and that itis univer- 
sally observed. — : 
15. .A considerable period hin = between the birth of one 
child and the birth of another, ‘The general term is about three 
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years. One child is always well out of hand before another 


_ sppears T have known two or three exceptions to this. 

“te 16, The women are delivered standing with their legs planted 
he wide apart, and the midwife sitting almost benenth to receive 
| the child, The umbilical is-tied into a knot and cut. Tam not 
C aware that any medicine is nsed to facilitate parturition, -A 


“ churm 1s always hung in the house to secare the child from the 
> entrance and malignity of evil = en and to make as easy aa 
“< ossitde the pangs ef labour, If twins are born, and they are 


y and girl, they are put to death because being of the same 
sy dlass and heing of opposite sex, they were supposed to have had 
: in the womb a closeness of connection which amounted to @ 
_ -— violation of their murital class law. 

- _ 17. The marrying of a second wife after-the death of the first 


| 8 quite an unplersnnt afinir for the widower. On the da 

appointed the female relatives of the dead wifeassemble about 
™ lis grounds, It isaday of liberty and fun with them. ‘They 
take their husbands’ or brothers’ weapons, or any article of 


male attire they can find, and they have the liberty of daubing 
with ted paint any man. they can cateh Moen are carefal to 
> keep out of their way on that occasion. If a woman moves 
___ towards 4 man, he moyes off. There is as much, rollicking fun 
af y wet them, as there would be amongst the Aime number of 
5 men let loose, They pull ench other about, and jostle each 
= ther in a manner which, on any other occasion, would canse 
> onsiderable trouble: But. at a given signal they cease all fun 
2 and throw themselves with savage glee upon the widower's 
1 — house, fences, plantations, or property of any kind, and destroy 
_. them os fur as they possibly can. The owner stands by and 
"sees it all done, but has not the slivhtest power to interfere, 
This custom. is called the “Varegut.” The only explanation 
I have been able to get concerning it, is:—" Tie women are 
, , tiigry on account of the first wife.” The notion seems to. be 
_ — they don’t care to see the labour of the first wife go to henefit 
the second 


18. The fate of a widow, on Duke of York at least, ix a cruel 
one, for she becomes common’ property, There was an old 
Worn in our town (Kinawanus whem it was thought advisable 

to baptise and amit a5.q member of the Chureh. Upon con- 
"t Picts i : however, with a ‘teacher om the matter, he advised 
PP ehtny. ai 








fiving the above oustom as his reasons for such advion, 
He stated that it was the custom there for the men thus to 
claim all witlows. 1 am not sure that this custom obtains all 

~ fhrongh the group, bat have strong reason to believe that it 
Woes obtuin in the large island o| New Britain, 
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asin all savage countries. They are beaten and il-trented by 


their husbands‘ as oceasion may arise. The woman is never 
trusted by the husband, nor the husband by the wife, sexual 
jealousy being exceedingly strong. The slightest whisper 


arcusing a wife of intidelity is believed by the husband, and 


cue cerad. Dut while the man punishes the woman, the woman 
has no means of punishing the man except by her tongue, with 
which ahe sometimes lazhes him into fury. Sometimes a ¢ hare 
of this kind is brought against a woman by hor husband for the 
aake of wringing the little shell-noney from her which she has 
heen able to save, also to get something from the man with 
whom she has committed, or with whom she is supposed to 
have committed adultery. But the very fact that nine-tenths 
of the quarrels in New Britain arise from jealousy of the women, 
speaks volumes concerning the conjugal mistrust and infidelity 
which exist in those islands. 

20° The punishment sometimes inflicted upon the adulterer 
and adulteress is exceedingly severe. The woman ia speared 
tamediately and without mercy, The man may fall into an 
ambash formed by the husband and some friends. They pounce 
npon him, beat him fiercely with a stick, and then twist his 


neck as fur as it is possible for them todo so, They then leave 


him in fearful agony in the path for any to help him who care 

to do so, He.never speaks again. He lingers for n few days, 

a tongue swalling to a great size, and he dies a dreadful 
th. 

21. Although the men are so fiercely jealous of their wives 
hushands will sell them to other men, and in selling them, will 
renounce all right whatever to them, I may say, however, that 
this: is rarely done, But such was the case of (fe, who was so 
ill-treated by her furicusly jealous husband, that I purchased 
her freedom from him, paying him one hundred fathoms. of 
shell-money for her. ‘She afterwards married a youns man 
named To Jue, who eventuilly resided with her near to her 
former husband. It is needless to say that T did not sell her to 
the young man. She was free. 1 simply redeemed herfrom a 
Hg and painful life. Other cases have come under my notice 
where men have received back the purchase price, and the 
women have become the wives of other men. The marriage tie 
has much the « Speen of a money tie, and exelusive marital 

ta seem to be in not « few instances an acquired right 
by virtue of purchase, But this does not apply in all eases. 
hlood lood can satisfy some men for the infraction of 


22. Divorce 1s a very simple matter in New Britain. I have 
As aeemlgeia ieave bay busband anil return to her friends, 
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She may complain of ill-usage and her friends may believe her, 
Her husband may attempt to get her to return to him, but her 
friends standing by her he dare not attempt violence, ao she 
remains with her friends. In the end he may demand that 
what he paid for her should be refunded by her friends, If 
they think enough of her to do that, and I have met with a few 
soch cases, the money is repaid, and the wife is free. 

25. The children’ belong to the same class as the mother, 
The uncle (maternal) has. often been called father in my hearin 
while the father's brother has been termed on Duke of York 
fLabag, and on New Britain AMfetiwoou, which may be rendered 
unele. The aunt on the mother’s side has also bean termed 
mother. 

24, A man may have as many wives as he can afford to pur- 
Chase. If he cannot afford to purchase one and his credit his 
low, he may have to remiwin sinvle, The headmen are gene- 
rally rich men, hence they inverinbly havea number of Wives, 
maging from three to six. Usually the number amongst. the 
ardinary people is confined to one or two. 

A dissertation upon the evils of polygamy would be quite out 
af place here, An atcount of the home life and other matters | 
must reserve for some future paper. 

In the present paper 1 have carefully avoided any doubtful 
matter, and hive stated os simply as 1 could what I have met 
with and seen in connection with the marriage customs of the 
New Britain people. 1 regret that I did not pay more attention 
to this and kindred subjects while on the islinds, but perhaps 
enough lint been written to guide the thoughts and help others 
who mnay be well versed in anthropological lore to form accurute 
opinions regarding the New Britnin marriage customs in their 
bearing upon and relations to the marriage customs of other 
sivace lands, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Seeron of Arr Grawatar 
By Sroxey H. Rar. 


Api is one of the larger islands in the Northern New Hebrides, 
sitnated in 16° 42" S. Int, and 168° 14’ KE. long. It is about twenty- 
five miles long by seventy broad, and is.of voleanic origin, with a 
k 2.800 feet high. The island was first seen by Captain Cook 

in July, 1774, but hos been rarely visited by Europeans. The 
ulation is: probally about 3,000. The island is sometimes 
lod 'Tasike, lasiwo, or Tasiteo, 

Several dinlects are spoken on the islond for which short notes 
are piven by Dr. Codrington i in his Melnnesian Langunges.”” The 
“ Segake-sprache auf Am,” shown by Von der Gabelents,? though 
undoubtedly very like that of South-east Api, is really that of the 
re of Mune which lies to the south. The short vovabulary 

nded will show the amonnt of variation. 

Tas source of the prevent sketch is a translation of the gospel of 
St. Murk in the Baki dinloct,? for-which I am indebted to the 
British and Forsign Bible Spewty. This has been compared with 
a slip printed by Bishop Patteson, and a few MS. notes kindly 
lent to me by the Rey, Dr, Codrington. 


§ 1. Aurnaner. | 


L. Vowels: a, 4, 4, 0, 1. 

2 Consonants: &, $= ay bh, py ty La ii Lr, yi i, Meow. 
_ The Melanesian g = kp, does not appear in the translation, 
bat in the MS. notes gilamira is spear, and giliwilt, buy, in West 
Tasiwo. Two sounds are probal ly represented by g; the ag in 
sing and ny in finger, ‘The rinted ag in the vocabulary. 

Sometimes = mb, p = magi ees 

3. Diphthonga: ai, ow = ow in lone. / 

4. The o common in the neighbouring Inngnitges are 
found also in Baki; & or wh changmg to 0; ¢ toy ond s. A 


1 * The Melanesian Lan Codrington, D.D., Oxford, 1886. 
2“ Die Melanesiaehen Seaten* Conte 0. vou der Gahelentz, Lelprig, 187, 


_ _ #8 The Gospel according to Mark in the Baki Language, Epi, New 
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— characteristic sound is 7 (probably teh), which represents the 
> eominon ¢ and [, as in jiv, look (tea); gegt, chang, wind (langt) ; 
| fiima, bind (rama); enjo, fall (cura). In-the pronoun of the 
second person j seams to represent & (jan for ko). ‘The common t 
_- is, in Baki, represented by r, as rere, stone (catu); mira, eye 
— — (mate); rama, father (tama), 


§ 2 Antic - 


4 L. The demonstrative na is found, Malo, they; mat, he; ma 
| marian, death, na ioluan, the word. Ta vako, a hont; tembiembi, 
/. ~ fire, may perhaps show o change tof, 

as 2. Names of persons begin with ka,or &. Ka roma, father; 
— ket tne, mother; kw ria, orother; ka-lisa, young man; ka yimo, a 
| “4 household; ka Safana, Satan, This may be a personal article ka, 
bt 3. The nomeral fai, one, is used a9 ati indefinite article, toro tai, 
tt tman. 

= § 3. Noows. 

=v ¥ 1. Thero are the usual twoelnsses of Nouns. The first iakes a 


 siffixed possessive pronoun, the second indicates possession by the 

— wseofaseparate nonn. Examples: jrma-én, my hand; karama- 

oa nd, his father; kiemiu alert, your servant; kiano meoulian, his 
life. 

a’ 2. The plural is shown by sale, followmg the noun; veru natu, 

stones; yine nolo, houses, In W, Api, sunt mala, boys. 

3, The feminine, when necessary, is distinguished by the nddi- 
tion of bivino; Ai rit nerubo bimino, my little daughter, Daring 
| is the common rearing. 

+ & Verbal substantives are formed by the suflix -» or -no; ilian, 
> word, from w/t te say; nemeon, faith, from monea,beliave; tumboian, 
~ authority, from fimbo, elie, 

_ *, The words fare (singular), anid fomw (plural) form with the 
preposition na, personal snbatantives. Tory na viriaieian, man of 
sowing; fome na navadrian, meu of fishing; toro Aalilze, o 
, _ Galilean; fome veri, four persons. yd hy Ts 

6. Many nouns have a prefix turn; berusuke, mountain; buru- 
_ simary, tomb; burujo, xpi Ay aalesareg tooth, 





, § 4. Paowovys. 
1, Personal, Vly = ‘ 
Singular: 1. kinin; 2. jon,so; 3. main, nai, o, mio. 
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8. Poeseosive (sufixed to nowns denoting things closely con- 
nected with the possessor, such as relations, puris of the body,dée.). 

Singular: 1. -ko, -u; 2. ~mo; 3. -no, -ne. 

Plural: 1. inclusive, -dro; exclasive, » 2. cmiu: 3. -lo, -fe 
Juma-ku,my hand ; jumame, thy hand; jwmato, bis hand; horame- 
dro, our father; svire-wtm, your eyes; mirelo, their eyes. On tho 
west const of Api, Bishop Pattesom gives konu-nggu, my nose ; kiliga- 
moa, thy eur; chima-na, his leg. 

$,. Tuterrogative. Ket? who? bei ne? who this? Siamo ket? thy 
pame who? ket jokoli dintw? who touched me? (In North-west 
Api, tsetP who?) Vat; what? Na la vai konto; Ido whht ta 
thee P Kiniu we vert vay? Dany whet? Ko voi? for whet? why? 

4. Tidefinite and Demonsretice. Tene, thin; fena, that; tafe, 
anything; fomu telambo, many persons; (fea Impa in Nouna is 
* TRI ): oh, one, other; fi jrmamo merno, tH jumomo qoli, one 
on thy right hand, the other on thy left; srolu fai, some, others; 
woine, this person. In North-west Api, ant, nan, this. 





§ 5. Possessives. 


1. Severnl words are nsed as possessive nouns, The most general 
is dia (tra). 

Singular = iia-iu; -mo; -no (-na); ploral; kia-dro; -mew ; -fo, 
Kiaku fultimaronc, my garment; biome monewn, thy faith ; biena 
maraabe, his path; Joadro venno, our land ; diemin idian, your say- 
ing; biulo toluan, their word. On the west const hafaotso anggu, 


- *hateotso kiema, bateoleo kiewa are given for my, thy, bis tron nail. 


2. Kana is used with the meaning of a thing for my nse, thy use, 





Singular: kona-ku, mo, no. Plural: 

Tai te kenowe, one for thee; tai be Moseze kanano, one for 
Moses. } 

4, The possessives used with food and drink ore not clear from 
the gotpels, but Hishop Patteson gives kanaigi, kama, bowa, for 
‘my, thy, his food”; amd mahyyu, momen, mona, for“ my, thy, his 
drink,” on the west const. 


.§ 6. ApsworrrEs. 


1, Adjectives follow the noun, Tirw arply, a woman other ; toro 


jumana mare, aman his band dry, : | 
9. Demonstratives are me, nd, this, that, sometimes redupli- 
cated, nene; tra ne, thiswoman; vio na, that place; yimo nene; that 


3. Degree i& expressed by means of the word Inka, more, with 
the preposition ka, Kei-be torw lake? who ix greater ? rio made 


‘aka, place high very ; wai bio jm loka, he eried more loud; maka 
vkiana teri nvole torn lake ka tenclona, there ie no other (of) his 


4, Reduplication and the prefix ma are seen in melwhulubu, weak ; 


madrulu, opened; wukulubulu, shaking. 


: ie a we a7, - . } 
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§ 7. Vunpea. 


1. Verbs are often nsed without partioles, with what appear 
to be shortened forms of the personal pronouns: 

Singular: 1. wa;°2, ba, hos Somes, 

Plural: 1. inolustve, ra, ro; exclusive, ni; 2. ew: 3 a, 

The verbal particles are ji = #i, mi, wt, vi. 

Ji is, perlape, the fof Maewo and Espiritn Santo, which 
denotes continued section; wai jerorage, he asks ; koe wtdromd, thou 
lovest; wt, is indefinite. the ma of Ambrym, Arag, &c.; ni mijogi, 
we heard; ‘n oriole, the cock crows: kei mudri, wha pave. 

Vi, is future, the tof Arag and Ohba; ku cudri, ye shall give; a 
miriiaen moro, they will take mp snakes: ni vt (afi, we shall see. 
fy is used as foture in the third person singular; nai ri ia vanilo, 
he will give to them; sot ri mare, he will die, 

3, A definite past is denoted by the adverb rue, used with the 
particle mt; a welt ree, they had seen, miadrn mol rue, the bad 
spirit has gore ont; not moro rue, he was already dead; a mealé 
rue, they saw. 

4. The stmple verb with fe, or ke is used for the imperative ; 
ko jogi, hear thon; ko. jio, look thou; kw monea Atua, believe ye 
God: fu verento, eny ye it. The prohibitive hus re added; ku 
monies re, do not believe: kali meron re, do not fear, In the third 

raemn mbo ka gos ri mare, good that be shall die, translates “ let 
him die.” 

% The negative is expressed by maka before the verb, or by re 
aiter; mala ra tye fobo tal, not we have bread one; maka ko vert 
tetas, not thou say anything; fofom ri maro re, the worm will not 
dias na mun ve, [ will not drink. 

6. The interrogative is bo ot the end of the sentence: mbo ka 
tore fat ri le fehiga koama bot is it good that a moan put, away his 
wife F ni vari ranilo a eewio bo? do we give to them (that) they 


eat. 

7. A dependent verb is connected by the conjunction ka; Iubi 
phio ka wei jo raters, ye know that he stands near, 

5. The demonstrative wht, or whe is frequently added to the short 
form of pronoun osed with the verb, winihe, kubi, ambe, &o, Com- 
pare the Sesake and Nguna pe. 

9, The verb fu, to moke (Arag, Maewo, Oba, lai, to give) ia 
nsed with other worda ns n causative; Jatali, to make wee, find; 
forwri, to make alive; suve, heal; la watiyi, make ready; Ja titigi, 


put away. Vee a 
is § 8. AnyRnss., ‘ 
1. Directive: tavio, forth ; nai ba tapio, he went oat; me, hither; 


: bctsiearey Naan hither; boto, down; mabi, up; 2 mvané vate, 


_ 8. Interrogative: Ka vai? for what? why? karat ko mbio kinin 
mbo why callest thou me gond? jumambe? how ? na la jummmbe 
ka na je nameoulian? Lido how that I have life? nai méjikia tenalo 


L*. 
| 
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ne jumombe? how does he know these things? magi? when F 
nay tenalona a malubo? when do these things: happen P 

3. Time: hogona, when; bogona a mijogto, when they heard it; 
hogamexe, then; bere, agnin; nai be tavio hero, he went out aormin ; 
ta bijo, in the morning; kijeri, in the evening ; hers, after; karina 
hogott ari, ufter six days; dramariga, always; bem, tomorrow; 
nomba, when, while; nambag mijikia, when they heard; rua, 
already. 

4. ii the word #io, a place, which is used as 1 nown, seems 
to be the common word ven, o place whero; arions, at that place, 
there; aiiona kubt fa eatigt kurt kito, thero make ready for us. 
Jako nod we are also used for there avd here, « joatano ike, they 
dit there; a ju we, they stand here. Ufo, on the shore; rafarambe, 
afar: fienw, first, 

5, Manner: Adjectives are used as adverbs of manner. Nat 
mila fenalo nonovio mbo, he does all things well; wat bi jous, he 
eried Joud, A suffix go is sided to pronouns and other words with 
the menning “only.” Kiniwya, T only; auloge ajo, they stood alone; 
fonoga bert marat, the earth beara fruit of itself; ko monvaga, you 
only believe, 


§ 9. Purrosmons, 


1. Genitive na, of ; dative, bani, hani, burei, ili; ablative, deni: 
logutive, a, ea, iki; instrumental, ka; fa. 

Wa is the commen wi. Jeri ne yolw, stand of candle; ekw mg olive, hill of 

vieH. 

Basi from the verb ba, to go, Nai mili iofsen bonito, he anid the word to 


them. 

Kant. Na bert basino, T any to ther, 

Borel is used like gorp in the neighbouring Mngu in the sense of opposi- 
tion, against. Vai mieli dure tinahio, he walked pools a fielt: wi wndert 
durvifo, wo epimk ngninet them; @ mifi bereile, they suid among themselves, 

vie ie the verb “to eee.” Nati botin eo forobo wiialilo, he went inte the ship 
te thom. . 

Deni ia the anne oe fe all the neighbouring languages, “ from," “owny from.” 
Ko tumolu ddenio, come out fromm; dew rio take, from that shine: cai 
foro fon durodem: wim, if a ime leaves ahouse, 

Chegibeal is the commen locative “in or“ at." Ha tei, in the sen, ee Saya, in 
cup, . , fy. i. 
fki, by the side of, Ti marambu, beside the path. 

Ka, with ; Aa wa, with water; &a hijino kaweli, with onmels' hair, 

Tw, with reference to place, belonging to ; Ture te yimo la, men belonging to 
the holy house, ‘s 

2 Othor examples of prepositions are : 

Kaouka, before, Kawaka wiramo, before thy fee ; a mijore brnaba nia, 


fell bine. ' = 
Fee » on the other aide (compare the Arng feoola in trate walw, the other 
side of the valloy). Tei fereling, tho een its other side, 
Brori, for the suke of, becanse (Sesake antl Nguna, olf), Biori siake, for my 
Livin, round about, Timuebe fore @ jelieicialo, » crowd ther (were 
ronnd about him, se eae hae 
Sori, after; Jaki mri, go'after; jaki, to go. 

EBbjav, iw the midst; Ko fw ebivo, etund in the midut, 
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§ 10. Cansuscrions. 


1, Nai, and, need only with proper names. Saimono nat Adru, 
Biman and Andrew: jimle, like, aa; Alua kiana merimerawo jinebe 
ka toro tat ri viniviat kurukuti eo fano, God his kingdom like to « man 
sowing seed in the earth; bo, or; the same as the imterrogntive. mt 
end of a sentence. (The Ngana kits, or, is used in the same way); 
timbema, lest; fimbema nai rt me eomfmeli, lest he shall come 
suddenly ; avana, if; arana ne teri, if we say; ood, till; lara ne @ 
panilaka ve, aoa vitenolona a moalubo, this generation shall not pass 
away. till these things happen. 

8° ‘There is @ peculiar use of the pronoun to express the person 
accompanying. Ninti to kumemike bouoft folu, wo have been 
together three daya; jaw buan komit tu kamike toro ne, thou also 
wast (stood) with that man; nai kaliko Ine dededt, he (wns) with 
wild benste; meine mi eui et boja Inemenu fiko, that one shall dip im 
the dish with ine; wale ne keliko, they that were with him, With 
proper nonns na is used for Ke; fuer Pita, Tukobo, nav Toan nailike, 
took Peter, James, and John with him. 


& ll. Newerans, 


L. Cardinal: fat, one ; Ino, fed two: rolu, tolw, three ; vert, four; 
jimo, limo, five; eri, six; ajno, alwo, seven; koveri, nine; -diutlime, 
ten; duiilime mba fai, eleven; dutlimo mba juo, twelve; dunlimo 
foromome (ten times the whole man?) one hundred ; dutilimo toro- 
momo va ju, two hundred, These agree with the numerals 
from the west and north-west given by Dr. Codrington." 

9 Ontinala: Fionn, first (Sesoke and Nguna pea); lie, second, 
The other orlinals in the translation are the same as the cardinals 

4 Adverbs: valuo, twice; marodn, thrice, the third time. 


+ 


§ 12. Bxcuamanows, 


Vocative 0 after the noun as in Faté and Ngan; Israela 0; 
Ava! woe! . , =) / we 
“§ 13, Exaurnes, 

1. The parable of the sower, Mark iv, 3. 

Toro wa wirieisian bana ka ri wisiviat : = 

ue nit bisibisio, kurubuti tal mijoru iki maramboe, menu nalo 
a bint ne a jularia, ee | 

Neola tai mijorw io borobore, a vio nit maka sino ta | felambo ; 
milny eombueli, kawin make sano tame fneluduo: . | 

Nambhani wm in jo wali, mijegio ; kanio make ba batt maro. 


Nrols tai mijorn tre sore na a mibo ninnonett, sure na a mbe 


- wiononuti milo a-mucbinio, make bari marati 


Neolu tai mijoru ea tano mbo, bilort, miluc, de tire; « mbari 
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Cas sale a duiilimo va rehest tat ‘duiilinio vaari, * duiilimo toros 

















- ile Nase Berens fore toro: na be lilinene, +i jog. 8 
__—--& The patable of the vineyard :’ Mark xii, 1-9, ae 
Foro tat membija tinabio na burwainy, jumbija vio jelivtvia, 
ee Hi baetts tena ri ous maravainé toa, mila yimo mide, barto bank tow ae vi 
» = ao nbitikarian nalo, hano cio wrote, a: “% 
a. ‘Bogo na maratat nai mila kiana tert fat ba dom na wbitikerian — we 
alo, ka nat rudrokart deni tomu na mbitikarion March ma win mak oe 
ihe) ie ~ id neuro, a muwio, a jidigio yumano ian, . ie’ 
«Not mila kiana tect iroiu banilo hereio? a mus toao me barim- 
baring, a mbejulw kiriboha kawio, ae 
| Net mila nrelu; wrembing niu: telambo bijaio; @ mue — ay 
| tai, a mila binibin’ tai. | nee: 
a ip So takurano jokiano, kinerino nai jidromi mo: wie © 
tile een milo torou, bert, A monea kinernku, 1S iz 
ily Tome a nambittkarian naloa mili bijayu, Tetone ri carckari na’ tum= ef 
a bia hilo, ro nein, karina be kiadro venwo, ee 


ey. A nnd natu, a muenbinio, a mbukio tavio na jouro na Durwoaini. —- 
.  Narue tembo na vio wi burucatnt tila jumambe? nai rime rita 
fe: Dinibind fomu nambitikarian nalo ri ahs finalio na burecuina 
en ere 
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CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS A VooantLany or tae CATAPAs. 


Tue following list of words nsed by the Ca tribe in the 
interior of Ecuador has been forwarded to Teor Bk ps 
Institute by Mr. C, Cheston. The ‘nfabeeadatn was col by 
Mr, Gustavos Wilezynski, who has for m years carried on 
large mercantile transactions at the Pailon tate at Honador, 
which brings him into close connection with the natives of the 
interior. e tribe is described as being jars and unmixed, dif- 


ficult of appronch by white men, although tairly peaceable, 
Euplish, Cayapas, 
Head. Mishpuca. 
Hair. Achua. 
Forehend. Lechi. 
Eyebrows and cyelashes. Capupijo. 
ves Capucua. 
Nose. Kija. 
Month. Fipaqui. 
Cheek. hl 
Teeth. Tesco. 
Tongue. Bi. 
Arma, Fisrnilia. 
Handa, Finpapa. 
Fi Fiamisho. 
Nails Finqui. 
Cheat. Fembapo 
Emi 
Feet. Nepapo 
~Saey Linpula. 
oman Supala 
Hor. Cana. 
God. Dios age. 
Life, Sunchachi. 
Walking Gees 
Wi , 
Sirk Penbuma. 
Handsome Unnal.. 
Old. Rocula, 
Singing. Nerve. 
Lauel ) Ceagto, 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Decemprn 111TH, 1888. 
Francis GALTON, Eaq., F.ILS., President, in the Chair. 
~ The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


The election of R. B. Hour, Esq., of 10, Beilford Place, Russell 
Square, W.C., was announced. 


The following presents were announced, anid thanks voted to 
the respective donors ;— 


For THe Lisnary, 


From the Brnuiy Grantuscmarr rie Awsrueororoam, Ernxo- 
LOE USD URGEScHICHTE, Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie. 1888. 
Heft iv. : 

From the Drurscun GnanLiscnarr rin Awrmrorovooi, Eraxo.oar, 
usp Unorsomeurn. Correspondenz-Blatt.—1888%. No, 10. 

From the Rorar Soorrsn Geocnapuian Socmery—The Scottish 
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The following paper was read by the Author :— 


On Soctan REGULATIONS in MELANEStA. 
By the Rey, R. H. Coprioetor, DD. 

Ir is necessary, in the first place, in speaking of Social Regula- 
tions in Melanesia to say, that my observations are limited to 
the Northern New Hebrides, the Banks’ Islands, the Santa Cruz 
Group, and the South-eastern Solomon Islands. My knowledge 
of the social condition of the people in these groups has been 
derived partly from what I have observed myself, and very 
much from careful enquiry I have made from natives well 
qualified to give information. A considerable portion of the 
Melanesian field is thus in view, and in this there appears to 
be # general agreement im social arrangements: it may therefore 
be inferred that there is a wider likeness throughout the region 
occupied by the Melanesian people. 

I propese to deal only with the two subjects of (1.) Marriage, 
and (I1.) Property. 


I. Social Regulations relating to Marriage. 

The arrangement of society depends on the division of the 
whole population into two or more classes, which are exogamous, 
and in whieh descent is counted through the mother. With one 
remarkable exception, this division obtains in every settlement, 
large and small; and it is the knowledge of this thot forms prob- — 
ably the first social eonception in the mind of the young Melane- 
sian. It stands foremost in the native view of mankind, and is 
the foundation on which the fabric of society is built up, To 
the Melanesian man it may be almost said that all women, of 
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his own generation at least, are either sisters or wives—to the 
Melanesian woman that all men are brothers or husbands, 

An excellent illustration of this is given in a story from 
Aurora in the New Hebrides, in which Qatu discovers twin boys, 
children of his dead sister, and brings them to his wife. “Are 
these,” she asks, “* my children or my husbands?” Qatu ans 
“Your husbands to be sure; they are my sister's children,” 

Tecannot call these divisions “ tribes"; the members of them 
are all intermixed in habitation and in property, and ate equally 
subordinate to the chief of the place in which they dwell ; the per- 
fectly well understood and acknowledged relationship through the 
father connects those who through their mothers are not of kin. 

Examples of these divisions may be taken from two regions: 
(a) where there are two, as in the Banka’ Islands and Northern 
New Hebrides; (4) where there are more than two, as in Florida 
in the Solomon Islands, 

(2) 1. The same two divisions run through the Banks’ Islands 
and the Northern New Hebrides without a name; every one 
knows who are his kin. Ip the Banks’ Islands the common term 
is vey, a word conveying the notion of distinction; in Lepers’ 
Island, in the New Hebrides, there are two weivung, bunches 
of froit, Neither seve nor weiewng has a distinguishing name. 

2, Each division is strictly exogamous; every member of 
either must marry into the other. Irregular intercourse between 
tnembers of the same division is a heinous offence; should such 
hecome known the members of the other division will destroy 
the property of the one in which the guilt is found, without 
resistance or complaint. 

A general term, in Mota galiga, embraces all of the opposite 
division who have been brought near by marriage, fathers-, 
mothers-, brothers-, sisters-in-law. Towards all of these there is 
a certain degree of reserve ; some, particularly mothers-in-law, 
are avoided. This reserve, which the natives themselves ascribe 
to a feeling of shyness or respect, is exercised by aman not only 
to those who are of his wife's kin such as her mother, but also 
to those who are not of his wife's kin, such as her father. There 
is in this matter of avoidance and reserve a good deal of diver- 
sity in the pruotice of different islands; in Lepers Island the 
intercourse of mother and son, and of brother and sister, is 
closely restricted. In the Banks’ Islands one cannot use a 
word which is the name, or part of the name, of a galiga; and 
there is a set of words kept in use to take the place of those 
which may commonly cause a difficulty of this kind. 

As this name of galiga applies to both sexes alike, so this 
reserve and avoidance of the person and name is practised by 
men and women. 
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3. It must not be thought that the male and female members 
of the two divisions are in fact husbands and wives ; there is no 
occasion on which the wives of the men of one divicion become 
common ty all the men of that diviston. There does not appear 
to be any tradition that communal marriage ever existed, The 
story of Qat in the Banks’ Islands shows individual marriage in 
the case of the first-made woman, whom Qat wove for 
with pliant reds and brought to life for his own wife, and vation 
Qat’s brothers tried in vain to earry off from him for themselves. 
Yet there is a certain consciousness of the meaning of the words 
they use for hushand and wife and mother, 

In Mota the word nsed for mother, 1s the same that is used 


for the division, weve, with a plural sign re vere, And it is not 


that a man’s kindred are #0 called after his mother, but that his 
mother is called his kindred,as if she were the representative of 
the division to which he belongs ; as if he were not the child of 
a particular woman, but of the whole kindred for wham she has 
brought him into the world. 

In the same way at Mota, the word for consart, husband or 
wile, is in a plural form, ra soot, the word used for members of 
a body or the component parta of a house or canoe. So that it 
is not the mn and his wife, or wives, that make up a compound 
whole, but all the men on one side and all the women on the 
other; and the wife or hoshand has the plnral designation, 


“hecinse the individual man or woman represents all the rest 


who are in the position to be wives or husbands. 

The Levirate obtains os a matter of course, so for as that o 
woman who has become the widow of one member of a family 
connexion remains as the wife of another member of the same. 
A wife is obtained by a certain payment, towards which the near 
relations of the rat ane m, beth on the father’s and mother's 
side, contribute + it is set eirehoeds therefore, in case of death to 
which member of the family connexion it will be most con- 
venient and economical that the widow should pass, whether 
brother, uncle, or cousin of the deceased, of course of his own 
kin. Inthe same way an wucle on the mother’s side will set up 
his sister's son, his nearest of kin, in life, by making over to 
him one of his own wives. Not that the young man hed aright 
to fila unele’s wives ; Wut the woman was alreudy in the family. 

4. The closest relationship is that between the sister's son and 
mother's brother. This follows on the desoent through the 
mother: the child is not of kin to his father or to his father's 
brothers and sisters; his mother's brother stands to him as the 
mle representative of his kindred. At the seme time all the 
father’s brothers are called fathers, and the father's sisters 
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mother’s generation are called fathers and mothers, except the 
initernal uneles,who alone havea distinctive name, If a pedigree 
is drtwn up, it will be found that the son takes his mother's 
place in it; that is to say, if Aund « are brother and sister, the 
grandson of a counts as of the same generation with the son of AL 

In the Banks’ Islands the sister's son, canengei, has certain 
Hghts with his maternal uncle, marcui, corresponding to those 
of the Fiji vase, but by no meana conspicuous or lin portant. 
It is a matterof course that the nephew ioakt look to his unele 
forhelp of every kind, and that the uncle should look upon the 
nephew as his special care. The closeness of this relation is 
fundamental, 

ft must be understood withal that the mother is in no way 
the head of the family; the family house is the father’s, the 
garilen is his, the rule and government is his. It ix into the 
father's house thatthe yourig bridegroom takes his wife, if he has 
not one ready of his own, 

5, There ia in these islands a certain practice of courade; 


that is, the father before and after the child's birth refrains from 


certain food and. violent exertion which might damage the 
infunt; but the practice of this is not conspicuous, It is con- 
sidered kind and respectful to call & man when he has a child 
the father of go and so; his station in society is advanced by 
his paternity, and it is recognised in this way. 

6. I ean point to nothing which appears to me to represent 
capture in marriage, nor do the circumstances admit of such a 
kind of exogamy, The two intermurrying divisions live in each 
settlement intermixed ; the inhabitants of any island or village, 
and any enemies they may have, are composed of the same two 
divisions. There is in no case war of tribe against tribe, but of 
Village against village, or set against set ; if only two families 
are at enmity both divisions must be represented in each. 

Adoption cannot be thought of any importance ; Orphans are 
token by near relations or childless puople, er parents will vive 
up child to friends who wish to have it, generally in the sume 
division, 

(+) Florida, and the parts of the Solomon Islands near to it, 
afford the example of a district in which the marriage divisions 
are more than two, [tis probable that the four or six found 
there are subdivisions of the original two. In Florida these 
divisions are six, and are called Aewe, a word the meaning of 
which I cannot explain. In strict exogamy, in deseent following 
the mother, and intermixture of dwelling and property, all is 
the same as in the Banks’ Islands, There are two points in 
which important differences must be observed. . 

1. Each division, kenut, has its distinguishing name. Two of 
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these names are local, pointing to neighbouring islands; two are 
names of living creatures. It is evident that the use of names 
is almost a necessity to prevent confusion where many men 
have wives, and therefore children, of three or four different kema. 
Since all the children own the common father, the patriarchal 
element wonld soon prevail if clear distinetion were not made. 

2. It adds much to the distinction between the divisions that 
each has some one thing, or more, from which its members must 
niost rigidly abstain, its bute, something that must not be eaten. 
The impression is deep and abiding on the mind of every child 
that to eat the forbidden food of its kema is a dreadful thing. 

There oeeurs, therefore, the question whether there is notin 
this something of a totem. But one division, the Menukama, 
has ita name from a bird, the osprey, and is at liberty to eat that 
bind, while it is forbidden to eat the pigeon. 

A member of one of these divisions will probably say in 
answer to a question that the thing he cannot eat represents the 
original ancestor of his Lema; one of the osprey division will 
say that his ancestor was a pigeon. The explanation of this 

rs to me to be found in a practice of the people of Ulawa, 
another of the Solomon Islands, Some of them will not eat 
bananas, and of late had ceased to plant any; the banana is to 
them what in Florida would be their forbidden food. But the 
origin of this restraint in Ulawa is recent and remembered ; a 
man of much influence not long ago forbad the eating of the 
banana after his death, saying that the banana should represent 
him, that he would bein the banana. In doing this he did what 
is not uncommon in the neighbouring part of Mulanta — In 
Florida, therefore, the prohibition may be taken to be of the 
same kind. In Bogotu, part of Ysabel, I am assured that such 
prohibitions have only been lately introduced. 

The practice at Ulawa is illustrated by what is common at 
Saa, in Malanta. A san before his death will say that after he 
dies he will be a shark. When he is dead the people wiil look 
out for the appearance of some remarkable shark and pronounce 
it to be he. Certain food, cocoanuts for example, will be re- 
served to feed this shark. Then it often ha that a man 
professes to be possessed by the ghost of this man, who has 
reappeared as a shark,and speaking aa with the voice of the dead 
man, he will claim the ‘privilege of eating the food reserved for 
the shark. Such » person then take his place with others 
who have before the same demand; and at his death again 
he will be thought to beeome, or his ghost to inhabit, a shark. 
Under such circumstances, it will be freely asserted that an 
ancestor was a shark, | 

In the island of Aurora, in the New Hebrides, women 
sometimes have a notion that the origin, beginning, of one of 
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their children is a cocoanut or a bread-fruit, or something of that 
kind; and they believe, therefore, that it would be injurious to 
the child to eat that food. Itis a fancy of the woman before 
the birth of the child that the infant will be the nuxw, which 
may be translated the echo, of such an object. Women also 
fancy that a child is the nuwnw of some dead person. It is not 
a notion of metempsychosis, as if the soul of the dead person 
returned in the new born child; but it is thought that there is 
so close a connection that the infant takes the place of the 
deceased. At Mota, also in the Banks’ Islunds, there was the 
belief that each person had a source of his being, his origin, in 
some itnitnate or inanimate thing, which might under some cir- 
cilmstances become known to him. 

It is ible that these fancies may serve to explain to some 
extent the origin of the totem. 

3. A remarkable exception to the prevailing exogamous divi- 
sion of the Melanesian people remuins to be noticed. In the 
south-eastern part of the Solomon Islands, in Malanta, Ulawa, 
and San Cristoval, these divisions are, as far as I know, altogether 
abseut; and, moreover, descent is counted throigh the father, 
not through the mother. I cannot account for this, and do not 
know whether the matriarchal system does not prevail in other 
veg of the same islands, with which I am not sequainted. 

most conspicuons example of the couvade within my know- 
ledge among ians, Was shown in this same region where 
descent follows on the father’s side. 


IT. Property: 

1. Land is everywhere divided into (1) the Town, (2) the 
Gardens, (4) the Bush. Gt Shaattie Cie haat tre hell oe tae 
perty, the third is unappropriated. 

2. Land is not held in common; every one knows what 
belongs to himself. Yet the individual has the possession only 
of what he has inherited, and uses for his life-time as part of 
the whole property which belongs to the family, There are not 
two or more divisions of the land thus held in property corres- 
ponding to the marriage: divisions of the people; the land of 
these divisions is intermixed. Probably in ‘the origin of each 

murriage division worked to- 

gether ; as it is, families have formed themselves within the 
marriage divisions, and the land is in the possession of families. 
The chiefs have nowhere more property in the land or more 
right over it than other men; though, naturally, they are willing 
to assert such claims in selling to Europeans, and often use their 
wer to drive away the owners of gardens they desire to occupy. 
ore the coming of Europeans, the sale of land not un- 
known, though certainly not common ; of late, especially in the 
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New Hebrides, much Jand has been nominally bought from 
chiefs, or supposed chiefs, but by no true sale. There is a re- 
markable example of the fixedness of native right of property in 
Jand to be seen at Saa in the Solomon Islands, at the southern- 
most part of Malanta. The much greater and much more im- 
portant number of the inhabitants are descendants of refugees, 
who came, eleven generations ago, from inland, and were received 
by the then owners of the place, who allowed them the use of 
land for houses and gardens, To the present day, with the ex-_ 
ception of some parcels they have bought, or which have been 
given to them, these immigrants, éven powerful chiefs, have no 
land of their own ; it is perfectly understood that the land they 
occupy belongs to the original inhabitants. But, in fact, every- 
where, or almost everywhere, the abundance of land makes it of 
little value, 

3. [fan individual reclaims for himself a piece of bush land, 
it becomes his own; and the different character of his property 
in it is shown by the difference in the right of succession to it. 
If, as sometimes happens, a village grows up in the garden 
ground of an individual, or of a family, the property in the house 
sites is recognised as not being altogether that of the occupiers, 
They pay no rent, but they show a certain respect and considera- 
tion for the representative of the proprietor. 

4. It is remarkable that fruit trees planted, with the consent 
or acquiescence of the owner, upon another man’s land, remain 
the property of the planter and of his heies. In a true sale, the 
minute and accurate knowledge of property in land and trees is 
remarkably displayed. I once completed the parchase of « site 
for a mission school in the Banks’ Islands, and found the rights, 
and the limits and value of the rights, of every man and woman 
concerned surprisingly acknowledged and defined by common 
consent, When I thought all was finished, a fresh applicant 
for payment on account of a fruit tree appeared from a distance, 
accompanied by the owner of the land on which the tree grew, 
who testified that the claim waa good. “Certainly,” he said, 
“the claimant's grandfather had planted that tree, and he had 
the right to it.” 

5. Personal property consists in pigs, which are everywhere 
much valued; money,in whatever scm it is Sifid conces, orna- 
ments, weapons, and the various‘implements nsed in native life. 

6. Succession to property of all kinds is regularly and ly 
with the sister's son, or with othera who are nearest of kin to 
the deceased pisttinsthvoln: aaah the fe cap hree ed ag re 

armangemeénts before his death, his heirs divide hi 
personal property amongst themselves; according to their oppor- 
tunity rather thon their right. A man before his death will 
make arrangements by which his sons may receive a part at 
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Teast of his land ; or the sons after his death will redeem it from 
their father’s kin. In doing this, they will sometimes lay the 
redemption money on their father’s corpse, from which his proper 
heirs will take it publicly, so that there shall be no dispute. 
Whatever property, however,a man has acquired for himself, 
as when he reclaims a piece of land from the bush, he may leave 
te his sons; or his sons, and their sons after them, may claim. 
This is the source of many quarrels, the character of a piece of 
ground being forgotten in course of time, or disputed by the 
regular heirs to the restof the land. It is evident that much of 
® man’s personal property is the direct produce of his own 
industry, and will so seem to be the natural inheritance of his 
own children. A man will, if he can, arrange before his death 


that his sons shall have it; or his sons after his death will re- ° 


deem it if they can from their father’s kin. Buta man’s kindred 
on the mother's side will always maintain their position as the 
natural and proper heirs of whatever he possesses. 

It thus appears that there is a tendency to the succession to 
property by a man’s own children, and a practical relaxation of 
the law by which a man's heirs were his kindred by the mother, 
This has followed to some extent on the occupation of new 
ground, and may, therefore, be thought to have been strengthened 
by the formation of new settlements. But it is evident that 
such a tendency is founded on the assertion of paternity; and 
the existence of such a tendency may be taken to mark a transi- 
tion from the matriarchal to the patriarchal system. 


Discvsstoy, 
Dr, E, B. Trion, expressing his sense of the important beari 

of the paper on the principles of systems of socinl structure, cal 
particular attention to the clearness with which a system of 
exogamy is exemplified, which is not only the simplest possible, 
bunt is probably also the most primitive. This daal division of 
cig or the purpose of earn aN ah ae accounts for the 
fact that among other peoples totemic division is most often into 
two halves, these being again sub-divided, It is also from the dual 
division that the most important system of clussificatory relation- 
ship is apparently devoid, as has been shown by Mr. Fison. Dr. 
Codrin remarks on the manner in which a particular vegetable 
or animal may be brought, through a rule of abstinence, into con- 
nexion with a particular ancestor. It is possible that the tribes 
who talk of themselves as descended from a dog or s corn-plant, 
may have had underlying this  sptapn ®& meaning more rational 
from our point of view, and the now brought forward show at 
any rate a custom actually going on, which, in a natural way, leads 
men to formulate a statement leading (when taken verbally) to such 
belief. Enquiry would have to be how far similar commemo- 

i t choice of a totem, prevails 
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Dr. E. B. Trion read the following paper in the absence of 
the Author:— 


NOTES on AtSTRALIAN MESSAGE STICKS and MESSENGERS. 


By A. W. Howrrt, F.G.5., Corresponding Member 
Anthrop. Inst. of Great Britain, 


(WITH PLATE XI¥,] 


It has been long known that the Australian Aborigines make 
nse of pieces of wood marked in various ways in order to convey 
information from one to another. It has been stated even 
in Australia that these so-called “Message sticka "can be read 
and understood by the person to whom they are sent, without 
the marks upon them being explained by the bearer, I have 
even known it to be said that persons other than he to whom 
the messace was addressed could rend the marks much as with 
us an educated person can read the words inscribed in one of our 
letters. Indeed these message sticks are often spoken of as 
“ Blackfellows’ letters.” 

The subject is important in so far that a right understanding 
of the method by, and the manner in which the markings on 
the sticks ore made to convey information, will be well cal- 
enlated to afford some measure of the mental capacity and of 
the mental status of the persons using them. 

In order to test the question thus mised, as for inatanece 
whether these message sticks do or do not convey information 
to those receiving them, apart from any explanatory message 
— by the bearer, [ made such personal investigations as I 

und possible, and I also addressed myself to numerous cor- 
responients in various parts of Australia. My best thanks are 
due toa number of them who kindly responded to my enquiries 
and whose information | have recorded in these notes, 

Unfortunately for the more complete success of my investiza- 
tions it happens that the Kornai of Gippsland, to which I have 
the readiest aecess, are o tribe which did not use message sticks 
excepting in their most rudimentary form, and therefore T could 
not with them put the matter to such test as would otherwise 
have been possible, 

These notes were at first intended to refer only to the subject 
of message sticks, but I soon found it necessary, to Say some- 
thing about the messengers themselves, as well as af what may 
be called the emblematic tokens which in some na a also 

carry together with the message stick or without it, ; 
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Such emblematic tokens are for instance the sacred homming 
instrument used in the initiation ceremonies, which is con- 
veniently speken of by its English name of Bull-roarer; the 
man's kilt which is ¢arried on the point of a spear when the 
Tiessave calls an assemblage for war, aud the lumps of pipeclay 
or red ochre which some messengers of death or of festivity also 
cury are likewise emblematic tokens. 

I have, however, only touched upon these subjects because 
their full consideration would lead: me far beyond the scope of 
this paper, which is intended to deal with message sticks espe- 
cially, 

The nse of message aticks is not universal in Australian tribes, 
anid the degree of perfection reached in conveying information 
by them differs much. Some tribes such as the Diéri do not 
use the message stick at all, but make use of emblematical tokens 
such as the net carried by the Pinya, an armed party detailed 
by the council of head men of the tribe to execute its sentences 
upon offenders, Other tribes such as the Kurnai use pieces of 
wood without any markings. Other tribes again, especially | 
think in Eastern Queensland, use message sticks extensively, 
which are often elaborately marked, highly ornamented and even 
brightly painted. 

Taking Gippsland as a first example, it is to be noted that 
the Kurnai usel the message stick in its most rndimentury form. 
For instance ifa man desired to arrange with the men of another 
locality for a meeting at a certain time and place he might do 
as follows. I assume the message to be an invitation to meet 
for a corroboree at-a place indicated by name to the messenger, 
that the time would be after an interval of * two moons” and 
that the persons to be invited lived in several distinct localities. 
The sender of the oe in giving itto his messeuger (Baiara) 
might, if he used anything to ai the memory, break off a 
number of short sticks from some treé or bush at hand equal in 
number to the localities to be visited, dulivering them one by one 
to the messenger as he named the plaves, The same method 
would apply to the enumeration of individuals, 

TL have known the various stages to be made in travelling to 
be counted to a messenger by enumerating them on the fingers 
of one or both hands, and where these did not sutlice by also 
using the toes.in his count, 

Tt is net necessary that the message be carried by any 

icul; u, but in most cases the messenger would be one 

of the younger men related to the sender. If, however, the 
related to the initintion ceremonies, the messenger would: 

be one of the older men. Such a messenger would carry with 


him a Bull-roarer as a token, If the message related to a set- 
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fights the token might be 9 club or a shield, or if to gather a 
war party a man’s kilt carried suspended from the point of one 
of the jag This would be passed on from locality’ to 
locality until it had made its round, 

The tribes nearest allied to the Kurnai were those to the 
westward of Gippsland, and of which the Woiworang of the 
Yarra River may be taken as an example. This tribe is now 
all but extinct—one survivor is the intelligent old bard whose 
songs Lr, Torrance has recorded, and whom I have had before 
occasion to tefer to as my authority for the onstoms of his 
people, of which he is a complete repository. In this tribe it 
was the headinan of some locality who sent out messengers to 
collect people for festive occasions, for set-fights or for other 
matters concerning the tribe, and he did this after consulting 
with the other old men. The messenger was usually one of the 
younger men, and if possible one whose sister was married to 
some one in that part of the tribe to which the messenger was 
to go? for under such circumstances a man could go and return 
Arey being known to and protected by the people he 


Berak gave the following illustrations of the practice which I 
quote as nearly as possible in his own words: “Suppose being 
f & Ngiiriingéta (headman) I desired to call the people from 

all round to come to a corroboree and for ball playing,* I 
oP should, after 1 had talked with my friends, say to one of the 
young men, you go to such and such people and take this Kalk, 
and give it to the Ngiringéta there iad tell him this messaye. 
The man then going would hand my Kalk to the headman there 
and would give him my message, who would then show it to his 
men and repeat my message to them.” 

No mossenger who was known to be such was ever injured, 
for people were always glad ‘to receive news and messuges. The 
uwssage stick called Mingi-Kalk (1), or Barndana(2), was made 


- ' T use the word “stt-fight " for those expiations by spearthtowing or 
. club in whieh aeyatlante all to arena the idan sisted 
Yj the whole tribe, See“ Kamilarai Kurenai,” p, 216. 

* “ Music of the Austrslian Aboriginals,” Journ. Anthrop, Iust., Vol. XVI, 


pw | 
* Probably also s tnan married to a woman of that part, or a man the son of 


: 
os ay ayn 

7 Thir gums was also penctised among the Kurnai, the Wolgnl, 
= the Wotfoballuk a well as by the probably known to most 


- oiwerung, and was 
7, tribes of south eastern Australia. eg otes amc tory apebahadercs 
sf an old man kangaroo,” the Woiworung made it of y rolled up pieces of 
> | ‘ 


ss Wessun skin, ee them “ mangirt.” In tribe the two 
ss thous divisions, Bun fil and sisemehic ite pides. The Wotjoballuk 
~ played this gume, Krokitch on one vide and Gamutch on the other. The 
“ mangurt Wae sent me @ token of friendship from one to another. 
a | 
ae 
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by the sender and was kept by the recipient of the as a 
ccc of what he had to do, as for ipelaivasts sank the: 
sender at a certain time and place, and to take certain persons 
with him, For friendly meetings for corroboree when there was 
ho cause of quarrel existing, the messenger carried a man’s kilt 
(Braujep) and a woman's apron (Kaiung) hung on a reed ; for 
meetings to settle quarrels or grievances by a set-fight, or for 
hostile purposes generally, as for instance to combine for an 
attack npon some common enemy, the kilt was hung upon the 
point of a jag spear made of ironbark wood (3). 

The place of meeting being named verbally in the message 
which the messenger “carried in his mouth” it might be neces- 
sary to indicate the precise time upon which the people should 
assemble. This could be done by counting the diflerent staves 
or camps to be made on the journey, or the number of “ Moons.” 
If the number to be counted was large, recourse was had to 
various parts of the body, each of which had a recognized name, 
and an understood position in this method of enumeration, So 

» many parts thus enumerated, counting from the little finger of 
one hand, meant so many stages, or days or months as the case 
might require. 

(1); Bubipi-mitringya =child of the hand. The little finger. 

2). Biildto-rdvel = a little larger; the ring finger. 

(3) Biléto = larger; the middle finger, 

(4). Uraiing-mélik from Urniing = a direction, and Medlaik = 
a grub found in the boles of some Mucalypti; the fo r. 

5). : ; = mother of the band; the thumb, 
fry Kravel = the wrist. 


(7). Ngtiriimbal = a fork ; the divergence of the radial ten- 
dons. 
8). Jerauahil = the swelling of the radial muscles. 
th ‘Thantee no oe ; the inside of the elbow 
oint, 


10). Berbert = the ringtail opossum; also the name of the 
oN tearhae Bek pelt of that animal, hence used to designate 
that part of the arm where the armlet is worn ; the biceps, 
ae Ma id = Hye Weaciicee the Pelee 

13 = or ace Ww 
Ants beta teas bone. bes 
(13), Giirnbert = Reed necklace, the neck or the place where 
Sef rag mkeraed ro pelonp tedadeoog : 
14). Kiirn = point or a or of a or 
» Gidies tienes the abe orth oe ein 
1h). Nodraitil = a range.or the ridge of a hill, hence the 
side suture of the skull , : 
(16). Biindale = the cutting place, i, the place where the 


4 > 
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mourner cuts himself with some sharp instrument, from Uttnd 


= to cut, eg., Bildagat kath, cut the wood or log. This is t 


top of the head. 

From this place the count follows down the equivalent places 
on the other side, thus giving a considerable scope for enumera- 
tion.' 

This method of counting fully disposes of any belief that the 
paucity of numerals in the languages of the Australian tribes 
arises from any inability to conceive of more numbers than two, 
three, or four. 

My informant, Berak, made a message stick such as Was 
formerly used. by his tribespeople. It is represented in fig. 1, 
Plate XIV. His explanation of it was as follows >— 

The notches on the upper right hand side of the stick repre- 
sent the sender, and other old men who join with him in the 
message, Those on the under side represent the recipient and 
the old men with him. The remainder of the stick bene notched 
along the whole length above and below means that all the men 
of both localities are to be present. The markings on the flat 
side at the right hand are merely ornamental, 05 are also the 
crescent-shaped ends of the stick. This message is supposed to 
he an invitation to some people at ea distance to come lo 4 
corroboree. 

The next example which T take is that of the Wotjoballuk, 
of the Wimmera River in Victoria, The particulars are obtained 
by enquiry from old men of that tribe. 

Messages were sent by the old men by messengers whom they 
instructed, and to whom message sticks were given. Having 
consulted together, and having arrived at a determination, as for 
instance that some other part of the tribe should be summoned 
to meet with their part of it on some festive occasion, or for Some 
other purpose, the principal man among them prepares & Thessage 
stick by making certain notches upon it with a ife. Tn old times 
the marks were made with a mussel shell (uni). The man whois 
to be charged with the message looks on while the headman 
makes the message stick (galé), and he thus learns the connec- 
tion between the marks u stick and his message. A notch 
is made at one end to indicate the sender, and probably notches 
also for those who join him in sending the message. A large 


notch is made on one edge for each tribal group which is invited 


1 T note the following ue to messengers in tribes to the south weet of the 
Woiworung os by Buckley (Morgan, “ Life of Buckley,” McDougal, 
Hobart Town, ). 

Gi ee ee ee eelng tice & th ign om the fone 

° time is by * on niters, one man 
of euch marking lis days Ace, Beas the arm and then rubbing one 
off as cach day passes,” p. 35. Seo also statements, pp. 4) and 61. 
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to attend. If all the people are invited to attend, the stick 
is notched on the edge from end to end. If part only are 
invited, then a portion only of the stick is notched, If very few 
are invited to meet, or referred to in the verbal Message, then a 
notch is made for each individual as he is named’ to the 


messenger, 

The oldest man (Headman) having made such a message stick 
hands it to the man nearest to him, who inspects it and, if 
necessary, adds further marks and gives corresponding instruc- 
tions, Finally, the stick having passed from one to other of the 
old men present is handed to the messenger, who has received 
his ssi in connection with it, If any duration of 
time is connected with the message, or if an enumeration of 
stages or camps is made,a method is used which is almost 
identical with that which I have given in speaking of the 
Woiworung. Its occurrence in these tribes suggests that it 
must have been general over a considerable part of Victoria. 

Commencing at the little finger the enumeration is made as 
follows -—— 

(1.) Giti-mitnyn = little hand = little finger. 

(2) Gaitip-mitnya, from gaiwp = one, and munya = hand; 
the ring finger. 

(3,) Mariing-mitnya, from marung = the desert pine (Callitris 
verrucose}. This has reference to the middle finger being longer 
than the others, as the desert pine is taller than the other trees 
growing in the Wotjo country, 

(4.) Yolop-yolop-munya, from yolop, to point or aim. Thus 
yolop-bitk is the act of aiming a spear. The forefinger, 
Bap-munya, from Bap = mother, 

(6.) Dart-gitr, from dart = a hollow, and gur = the forearm ; 
this refers to the hollow formed by the inside of the elbow 


C7.) Foibitn = 4 small swelling. This refers to the swelling 


of the flexor muscles of the forearm. 
(8.) Bun-derti = a hollow, referring to the hollow of the 
inside of the elbow wera és elite 
(9.) Gengen-dartchith, gengen = to tie, an = 
ane cg This name is given also to the armlet of opossum 
a which is worn round the upper arm, hence applied to the 
iceps muscle. 
10.) Borporting, the point of the shoulder. 
ak Jarak-gourn, from jarak = reed, and gourn = neck, 
that is, the place where the reed necklace is worn. 
(12.) Nertip-wrembiil, from nertip = the butt or base of any- 
thing, as nerup-galk, the butt of a tree at the ground. Hence 
applied to the lobe of the ear (wrembul), 


of a tribe w 
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(18.) Witrtacrembul,from wirt- = above and also behind, and 
wrembul = ear. Thot is, that part of the head which is just 
above and behind the ear, 

(14) Doke-doke, from dof = to move, 

(15.) Det det = hard, This refers to the crown of the head ; 
from here the count is carried down the corresponding parts 
on the opposite side. 

The messenger carried the message stick in a net bag, and on 
arriving at the camp to which he was sent, he handed it to the 


headman at some place apart from the others, saying to him, 


“So and so sends you this,” and he then gives his message, 
referring as he does so to the marks on the message stick; and if 
his message requires it, also enumerates the days or stages as the 
case may be by the above method. The headman having 
examined the message stick hands it to the other old men, and 
having satisfied himself how many people are wanted and how 
many hordes are to be present, and having made such other 
enquiries a5 may be necessary, calls all the people together and 
announces the message to them. 

The message stick is retained by the recipient, who earries it 
back when he goes to attend the mesting it calls together, The 
messenger meanwhile lives in the camp with some of his 
connections or friends until they all depart, when he necom- 

ies them. Such a messenger would uever be interfered 
with. No one would think of injuring a man who brought news, 
If any one were to molest him the whole of the people would 
take the matter up, tut especially his own friends, 

The messenger in this tribe did not carry any emblematical 
token in addition to the message stick, even when carrying a 
messige relating to a set-fight or to war, but a messenger of 
death painted his face with pipeclay when he set cut, 

The illustration, fig. 8, Plate XIV, represents one of the message 
sticks used in this tribe. It conveys a message from the head- 
man of the Gromillik horde, to the people of the Yarik-kiilik 
horde at Lake Coorong, both being local divisions of the Wotjo- 
balik tribe. The message invited all the people to come to a 


corrobores. 

The notehes at (a) represent the sender and his four friends, 
being the principal men at Gromilluk. The notches at (4) 
represent the Yari-kuluak people, The motches continuing 
along the edge to the end on each edge indicates that all the 


“people are to come, The shape of the stick is due to it having 
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been — from a crooked: branch of a tree, and is not inten- 
tiona 

The next tribe to be mentioned is the Wirajuri of the Lower 
Murumbidgee River in New South Wales, This tribe has the 
Kamilaroi orgunization into four classes, with descent in the 
female line, Each class has a group of totems, In each locality 
the oldest man of any totem is the head of the totem there, and 
the oldest man of any totem is the head of that totem as a whole. 
Important messages, such us those relating to the initiation 
cernmonies (Hirpiing) are sent by a headman. The messenger 
must be of the same totem as the sender, and the messnge 
ig sent to the oldest man of the same totem in the locality 
to which the message is sent. This oldest man is the head 
of the totem there. Thus, supposing the headman sending the 
message to be a Kubi, his messenger is a Kubi, as is also the 
man to whom the message is sent, The message is sent on 
from one place to the other by men of the same totem. 

On such a mission the bearer of the message is safe from harm. 
He is provided with a stick, the notches on which remind him of 
his message. If the message is one calling the people tovether 
for initiation ceremonies, the messenger ¢arries also a bull-roarer 
(Bola, or Mucljigeny), a man's belt (Gilir), a man's kilt; Bitran, 
or Tolabilga) made of kangaroo rat skin ; a head-atring ( UTtngii- 
tr) j and a white head-band (Kamérdm).- That is to sny, in adili- 
tion to the message stick the messenger carries the sacred omblem 
which compela the attendance at the ceremonies of those to 
Whom it comes, and also the various articles with which the 
novice is invested when he is “made a man,” 

The messenger having made known his errand to the man to 
whom he has been sent, and delivered his messave stick and the 
other tokens of his message, the recipient assembles the men at 
the counci] place (Vgalibal). He there shows them the message 
stitk and the tokens, and delivers to them the TessALre. 

Sometimes,when a kilt is sent, the strips of skin forming it are 
mse] instead of a notched stick to remind the bearer of his message, 

The recipient of the message sends it on with all the artivles 
he has received by one of his own people, and it thus travels 
until the furthest point is reached. 

The tribes which inhabited the Maneroo tableland and the 
south coast of New South Wales also nsed message sticks much 
as did those T have mentioned. The messenger, as in other 
places was usually a young man related to the man who sent the 

age, and he was chosen, if possible, ss hnving relations or 
friends at the place he was sent to." If the message related to 

' Th who acted ns messenger between me and the Murrin People about 
the holding of thete initwtion ceremonies was ane of the roca cla of the 
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a meeting for corroboree he carried a kilt (Piran), a head-band 
(Nownéimla), and a nose peg (Hitngenti). Tf the message 
related to a set-fight he carried a shield (Firktimdba), and if the 
message was to call together a war party he carried a jagspear 
(Jerwmbiids), Tn relation to the initiation ceremonies he carried 


- @ bull-vonrer (J/iidji), and also a spear, boomerang, and shield. 


The following account given to me by Mr. A. M’Reachie, of 
Delegete, will show how these messages were sent in the early 
days when Mancroo had not been long settled by the whites, 
and while the aboriginal tribes were still in the primitive con- 
dition, 

When travelling, in 1840, on the Upper Snowy River, he met 
two young men, oue of whom carried two sticks, each about two 
feet in length, and having notches cuton them. These, they tuld 
him, were to remind them of their message, which was to the 
Maneroo blackfellows, asking them to meet those of the Tumut 
River and Queenbeyan in the Snowy Mountains, at the sources 
of the Snowy River, for the purpose of feasting on the Bogong 
moths. 

I have now recorded these particulars which are known to me 
‘bout tribes with which I have personal acquaintance, ond I 
proceed to note information for which I have to thank correspon- 
dents scattered over o wide exteny of Australin. 

The practice of the Kamilaroi tribes is indicated by the state- 
ments of Mr, C. Naseby? of Maitland, whose knowledge of the 
tribes in that district extends over fifty years. These new mes- 
senders in eath clan, who were like heralds, and as such were 
well known, could safely go among neighbouring tribes even 
when there was war. These men, being well known, needed not 
to carry any emblems, but if » man was employed by a white 
man #8 messenger, he carried the letter entrusted to him in a 
cleft stick, and he could then pass safely through even an 


enemy's country, because he was seen to be the “ white man's 


messenger,” and that, therefore, if any harm happened to him, 
the * tribe of the white man would become very angry." 

Mr. Cyms E. Doyle, writing to me of the Kamilarci blacks of 
the Gwydir River, says that the old meu of the tribe formed a 
council which managed all matters of importance. It was they 


who sent messengers to distant places. Message sticks were 


— -Kurnai, He hod mocried « Maneroo wonmn snd his mother had come from the 


eume distrint. We wns therefore free of that tribe (W and he was the 


= means of communication between his tribe and his wife's, He spent 
between the two. ‘ rs 
* Fur Mr. Nescby’s valuable I have > i 
sscby’ : Lc ra ae6 to thank also Mr. J. Fraser, 
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used, but only had notches out on the edges by the sender to 
show the number of men required to meet together, or to help 
the sender's people against their enemies. 

Messages of less moment were intrusted to the messengers to 
deliver verbally. 

In the Yualaroi tribe on the Ballone River, in New South 
Wales, according to Mr, Kobert Crowthers, “mon not specially 
appointed can pieces of wood with marks on them from 
one person to another, but they have to explain their meaning 
as the murks alone go for nothing” 

Still further to the northward, in the Bunya-Bunya Mountains, 
is the Kaiabara tribe, which divides into four exogumous inter- 
marrying classes of the Kamilaroi type, but with descent in the 
male line, Here also message sticks are used, and according to 
my informant, Mr. Jocelyn Burke, sub-inspector of native 
mounted police, when the message relates to combats between 
the Kaiabara and neighbouring tribes, which are to be arrange 
in consequence of some man’s offence, as the abduction of a 
woman, the challenge is sent by a messenger, who carriesa piece 
of wood cut in the form of a boomerang, with a shell tied at one 
end. If the other tribe keeps the stick and the shell, the 
challenge is scvepted,and they send back word by the messenger 
naming the place and time for the mecting ; butif they consider 
| ves not strong énough and are afraid, they keep the shell 
and send back the stick This means that they decline the 
ee ee ere eer acne) 6A B-atane in. the 
| 0 a8 a si owledge them- 
-asegran 8 a a a y edge the 

On the coast of Southern Queensland there was formerly a 
considerable tribe, which has now almost perished. It was 
called the Chepara. It was divided into a number of local 
clans, but had so far as the most careful enquiries by my corres- 
pondent, Mr. James Gilson, JP, of Yatula, could discover, no 
class divisions or totems. There are, however, indications that 
these once existed. 

In this tribe messengers were sent on tribal matters by the 
principal headman of the clan, or in matters of great and general 
moment by the principal headman of the tribe. The m 
ge hsp ied a son or a near relation of the sender, such 

a 5) 8 


as his 
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the PS ith hima ick called 

“ Kabigabill-bageri.” The marks on this stick are said to have 

' Kanil is a sister's sons son, oF n sister's daughter's son. Here we have 
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been always the same, and to have been known to mean that 
the recipients of the message were to pack up and start for the 
appointed camp. The stick itself conveys the message, but the 
bearer of it also carried a communication by word of mouth. 
The messenger on his arrival delivered the stick to the head- 
min of the clan to which he was sent, which was the one nearest 
to his own. This man then sent it on by his own messenyer, 
and so on until it finally returned to the first sander. 

This message stick was sent on-all occasions when the whole 
tribe was to assemble for corroborees, fighta, or for the Bora 
ceremonies. The messenger was painted and decked with 
feathers, and when the message referred to the Bora, he carried 
also in addition to the Kabfigabal-bageri, a bull-roarer (Ari6iin) 
anid a spear, to the point of which was attached a bag contain- 
ing quartz erystala, which might only be shown to the various 
headmen. It was not lawful fora woman to see the Kabigabil- 
bocerd, and if she saw the Bribiim she was liable to be killed. 

Along the coast to the northwards of the Chepara was the 
Turribul tribe. Mr. Harry Aldridge, of Maryborough, has 
kindly given me the following important. information as to the 
use of message sticks by that andthe netghbouring tribes, Mr. 
Aldridge has hod great experience, having lived in the Turribul 
country almost since its first settlement, and has not only fre- 
quently observed the use of message sticks, but has also used 
them himself in communicating with the blacks. He tells me 
that the maker of a message stick makes it in the presence of 
his messenger, and explains it tohim. If the messenger cannot 
deliver it himself, he m his turn explains it to some other mes- 
senger, who undertukes to deliver it, If shown to a man to 
whom it hag not been explained, he will say, for instance,“ I 
know this means something, but I do not know what it means,” 

As an illustration of this means of sending a message, Mr. 
Aldridge sketched «a messaye stick and gave the following par- 
ticulars, The sketch has been reproduced in fig. 17, Plate XIV, 

He said,“ 1 assume that 1 ama black fellow living at some 
place distant twenty to thirty miles from some friend to whom 
I desire to send the following message— I am here five camps 
distance from you. In such and such a time (say ten days), I 


will go and see you. There are so and so (naming them) camped 


here with me, Send me some flour, tea, sugar, and tobacco. 
How eperpinng: wa Yrs wife, and Banda.’ artsy my mes- 
senger by me, should then A message stick, say a piece 
of wood, six inches Mice Kall sat Snsh wade ond on ik Lahoud 
sath the Sac, tmarks shown = the sketch, , ' 

“(o). Five notches representing the five stages (camp) distant 
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*(b). A flat place cut in the edge to show a break in the 


sn “ay ete 
“(¢). Ten notehes representing the time in days after which 

the sender will visit his friend. 

“(d). Eight notches representing the eight people camped 
with the sender, 

* e. Four notches representing the articles asked for, 

“(/). A flat place representing another break in the message, 
“(g) Three notches representing the three people asked after. 
"Having made these marks and explained them to.my mes- 

senger, [ should carve the end of the stick to make it orna- 

mental, and then give it to him for delivery.” 

In fig. 13, Plate XIV, there is represented a message stick 
used by the Mindainbira tribe at the Dawson River, in 
Giepanatail This tribe divides. into four classes, Kiirgila, 
Kanbe, Wingi and Kiibiirt, having female descent, 

My correspondent Mr, W. Logan, of Durham Downs, says of 
this stick as follows: “the notches in the upper edge! represent a 
number of men of the Kiirgila class of the tribe. The two rows 
of dota below represent men respectively of the Kinbe and 
Wungu classes, ‘The notches on the lower edge represent men of 
the Kuburu class. The message with it was to invite these 
people to a corroboree.” 

‘In writing to a valued correspondent, Mr. R, Christison, of 
Lammermoor Station, on the subject of message sticks, | sub- 
mitted te him a sketch of the Mundainbura message sticks with 
a request that he would ascertain whatthe men living with him 
of the Dalebiira tribe could make of it; the Dalebura tribe has 
the same class divisions as those above noted. 

_ In reply he wrote as follows: “I return the message you sent 
in your letter and I will explain all the blacks here can make of 
it. The top notches represent the Karagilla class; the bottom 
ones represent the Kooberoo ¢lass and the dots represent a wish 
to meet,” 

This statement is important as showing that the notches in 
the upper and lower edges have a definite meaning as the Kurgilla 
and Kuburu classes respectively. 

On the coast north of Rockhampton is the Kijinmirbiira tribe, 
which has a class organization on the Kamilaroi type, with 
descent in the female line) Mr, W. H. Flowers, of Pine Moun- 
tain, saya as follows: “Meetings for Boras (Initiations) are 
called by means of message sticks. One lately sent here froin 
the blacks to the westward was from the Bau totem (Black 
Englehawk) of the tribe to the Merkein totem (Laughing 


' Represented on the left side in the figure. 
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Jackass) of this tribe, was a piece of rosewood about five inches 
by one and a half inches, and one-sixth inch thick.” 

I may add to this that both the Bau and the Merkein totem 
are of the same primary class Witteri although occurring in 
different tribes. 

Atthe Belyando River somewhat further north is the Wakel- 
bura tribe which may serve as the type of a number extending 
over a large extent of country and as to which I have received 
many interesting particulars from a most competent observer, 
Mr. J.C. Muirhead, of Elgin Downs, 

From his account I extract the following: A messenger is 
chosen who has a number 6f friends in the tribe to which he is 
to be sent or which he is instructed to bring. Shoubi such a 
messenger be killed or injured, his tribe would retalinte hy 
killing or injuring the man who did it, Message sticks are used 
to send messages by such messengers, 

The following instance will show how message sticks are used 
in this tribe, figs. 15 and 16, Plate XTV, represent one which 
was sent by one of the Wakelbura, toa member of the Yange- 
Unra tribe at Blackall The stick being sent by an Oba is 
Gidyes,* timber being Withera. The message refers to game, 
(«) being for Emu, (4) for Wallaby, to be found near a certain 
wire netting fence, (¢) on o station néar Clermont, The marks 
on the stick do not convey their meaning without a verbal 
message. The man who takes the stick explains their meaning, 
If the stick were sent by a Mullera, everything marked on the 
stick would be Mallera, and it would be delivered to a Mallera. 
But the aboye described and figured stick was sent by Oba to 
Obi. The sticks are always painted, this one was coloured blne, 

Here we have sgain a case analogous to the Wirajuri practice, 
the message goes through the same totem. But the principle 
involved is here much more comprehensive. The stick itself is 
of wood which is of the same totem as is also the game noted on 
it. In this tribe the two primary, and the four sub-classes 

divide, I may say, the whole universe into groups. The two 
primary classes are Mallera and Wutheru, therefore all objects 
are either one or the other, The practice is carried to such an 
extemt that for instance a wizard who is Mallera can only use 
objects for his magical practices which are also of the same 
Class as himself. Moreover when he dies the staging upon 
which his body is laid out must be made of the wood of some 
tree belonging to the Mallera class, Hence it is necessary 03 in 
the tase just piven, that when a man of the Obi sub-class sends 
ine it must be made of some wood which is also 


* Acucia homulophytia, 


I am indebted to Mr. E. Palmer, M.P., of Gamboola, for 
examples of message sticks used by the Kigobathi tribe, at the 
Mitchell River which flows into the Gulf of Carpentaria. The 
one given in figs. 6 and 7 of Plate XIV, representa the front and 
reverse of a message stick sent by a blackfellow at the Flinders 
River to another at the Mitchell River, to inform him that his 
wife was dead. The one shown by fig 5, Plate XIV, isa friendly 
reminder or greeting, carried without any message excepting the 
sender's name by Mr. Palmer from a man of the Maikilon tribe, 
to a man of the Maiapi tribe. 

Unfortunately I have no descriptive statement of the message 
and the marks connected with it as shown by figs. 6 and 7. 

These are examples of the more ornamented class message 


‘sticks which are used in some places. 


In the country through which the Darling River flows in 
Western New South Wales the tribes also used the message 
ae extensively for conveying information from one to the 
other. 

The following details have been kindly communicated to me 
by Mr. J. W. Boultbee of Tarella. 

Message sticks can be sent by anyone, even by a white man. 
The marks placed upon the sticks are aids to memory. Fig. 4, 
Plate XIV, represents a message stick sent by a Tongaranka 
blackfellow inviting two of his friends at a distance to come 
and see him as his wife was ill and could not travel. Tho notch 
(4) means the sender ; (4) and (c) the two men invited. The stick 
pene eehes eee a piece of thread to render it less liable 
to ost, 

Figs. 2 and 3 represent the two sides of another stick belong- 


ing to a message sent from the son of the headinan of the. 


Tongaranka tribe to a man at Tarella, The message was to tell 
him that the sender and his two brothers, and also two'old men 
were at a certain water hole, and wished him to bring down 
his son to be initiated (made a man), as there were two other 
boys ready for the same ceremony. The notches (4) (6) (c) 
in fig. 3 represent the sender and his two brothers ; the notches 
Ae ais erenloand roe hicet The notches in fig. 2 are as 
allows: (d) represents the recipient of the message; (c) is his 
son, and (a) and.(4) the two boys ready to be initiated. 

This e stick is made of part of the small branch of a 
tree, and is wra round with a few strands of the “ man's 
kilt” with which article of man’s attire a boy is invested after 
initiation. The whole is tied up by means of about two feet in 
length of the cord made of twisted opossum far for which the 


novice wears for a time after his initiation, as evidence of being a 


“young man.” : 
: 
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In this instance, the “emblematic tokens” are made part of 
the message, and are not, as in some tribes already referred to, 
carried separately by the messenger. 

Yorke’s Peninsula, in South Australia, was occupied by the 
Adjadira tribe! My informant, Mx. T. M. Sutton, of Point 
Pearce Mission Station, has most obligingly made minute 
enquiries for me as to the use of message sticks by that tribe, 
the results of which I now Propose to give shortly. 

Meetings of head men of the clans, or of the clans, or of the 
whole tribe for festive or ceremonial pu were culled together 
by means of messe who were told off for the duty by the 
headman of that division or clan which initiated the Pp ing. 
These men carried message sticks. Lf a reply was required, the 
same or any other man carried it back, sometimes by m 
stick, sometimes by word of mouth only. There does not seem 
to have been any established rule as to the return message, The 
Messenger carried the message stick (Afank) rolled up in the 
skin of any kind of animal, At the present time a handkerchief 
is used. The bearer on his arrival hands it to the person to 
whom it is sent. 

Various kinds of sticks are used, or rather m 
sticks bearing various mar That for corroborée has its mark- 
ings. If the meeting is for initiation a second stick is sent also 
with markings peculiar to it. The two sticks in such a case are 
rolled up together. 

If the message relates to an expiatory fight the messenger on 
delivering his stick says, “ Ditdla,” which means “ tight.” 

The two above-mentioned kinds of sticks are shown in Plate. 
XIV. The figs 9 and 10 represent the two sides of a corro- 
boree stick. 

In fig. 9 (a) represents the sender: the notches at & 
represents the singers ; and at (c) the women, that is to say 
women who perform the part of orchestra by drumming on their 
tolled up skin rugs; the other notches represent the men who 
will be present as dancers, In fig. 10 (a) represents the old men 


who are invited; (4) the women to accompany them, and (¢) the 
men. j : 


Figs. 11 and 12 represent the two sides of the initiation stick. 


* T take thie opportunity of correcting some inaccuracies in an account of this 
fiibe which T gave on information furnished by the Rev. Julius Kuhn, at » 284, 
i H,“ Kamilarai and Karnai.” The tribal name is that above ven, 
1t seems that the local and social divisions of tribe are coincident. There 


no 


Xe a eee ll Ll 
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In fig. 11 (a) is o large notch representing the sender of the 
message, the headman of the tribe; the two small notches 
alongside are two of the old men who will assist him in seein 
that everything is conducted properly. The notches at () 
represent ull the men of his moiety of the tribe who will assist 
at the ceremony, The five notches at (¢) represent the boys who 
will be initiated, and the pairs of notches at (d) the five couples 
of men who are assigned to look after the five boys! Fig. 12 
representa the men of the other moiety of the tribe who are 
invited to assist; (a) representing the two old men of that 
moiety. 

It seems from Mr. Sutton’s statements that among the 
Adjadura there is an approach to a fixed rule according to which 
these sticks are marked. For the persons who send them, the 
persons who receive them and the matters to which they relate 
are pretty much always the same, The variations between one 
set of sticks and another would be in the relative number of the 
sets of individuals referred to. The names of the persons and 
the times and places referred to in the message would of course 
never appear upon the record of the message stick, Thus one 
can understand that such a stick could convey a certain amount 
of meaning definitely to an Adjadura headman independently of 
any verbal 

. Sutton saye that the recipient of a message stick without 
& verbul message, must have some knowledge of what is wanted 
or of the subject to which it relates in order to explain it. As 
an illustration he said that he had once carried a message stick 
for one of the Adjadura which was merely a flat piece of wood 
with one notch at one end and two notches close together at the 
other. He delivered it without saying more than “ This is from 
so-and-so," not having received any message with it. The 
recipient, however, knew that the sender had been separated 
from his wife, and he understood the marks on the stick to mean 
that the two had been reconciled again, and thus correctly read 
message Which was intended to be conveyed. 
I have spoken of the emblematical tokens which some mes- 
sengers carry. I may now add to those referred to an instance 


e 


* One of these two men ie the boy's “father’s brother," own or tribal. Tf 
there is no such person then the “ mother’s brother” is chosen own or tribal. 
Hig te gengrthon rctrealoy Aare’ Ganmemer a eresenredeie 
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from o tribe on the northern shores of Anstralia, which combines 
the features of both the message stick and the token, 

Mr. E. O. Robinson, of Coburg Peninsula, wrote to me to the 
following effect. The tribe there is known by two names, Oirig 
and Mananelo, In fact, however, these names are the designa- 
tions of the two divisions of the tribe, and as it seems the local 
divisions and not class divisions, such ag are found elsewhere, 
Information is conveyed by means of sticks’ nbout ehteen 


inches in length, and one-third of an inch in diameter. Such a 


stick is net carved or marked, but a bunch of feathers like a 
plume is tied on one end, 

A stick dressed with white feathers is a token of peace and a 
call toa friendly meeting or acorrobores. The sender is usually 
the head of afamily. There is not any rule a5 to sending such a 
Message by any particular person. Any one can carry it, even 
awoman, If the rectpient of the stick accepts the invitation, 
he keeps it, and the time of meeting ia arranged. If he is not 
inclined to be friendly, he breaks the stick, or he pulls off the 
feathers and replaces them with coloured ones and sends it hack. 

meuns War, 

Mr. Robinson gave the following illustration — 

Tn 1879, when on his return from Port Darwin, he found two 
such sticks dressed with coloured feathers in his camp at Croker 
Island. Shortly before this his partner had heen killed by the 
blacks. Mr. Robinson's two blackboys at first thought that the 
stiuks were to tell them that some black fellow was dead. But 
on further examination of them, they said, Black fellow not 
dend—only gone." 

Tt turned out afterwards that the news intended to be con- 
veyed was, that one black fellow had died, one had been killed 
by Mr. Robinson's partner, and a woman had been killed by 
some other blacks, The sticks had been left, where found, to 
tell his two men of these deaths, 

[ have now detailed the evidence, which I have before me, 
bearing upon message sticks, and upon the manner and degree 

in which the markings upon them ure designed to convey infor- 
imation to the persons receiving them, Very much more evidence 
might be collected. My evidence, although collected from. places 
spread over a large part of Eastern Australia, leaves vast arens 
‘untouched, and does not at all show what the practice is in the 
western half of the continent. Yet I venture to think that the 
facts which T hove recorded in these notes, will enable anthropo- 

8 to arrive at a fair degree of certainty as to the peneral 
Practice, and alse as to how far a message stick can be used to 
carry information from one person to another. 

It seems to me that so fir as the evidence goes, it may be 
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concluded with some degree of safety, that there is no recognised 
system of marks which serves to convey information without 


- gn accompanying verbal message. The stick with its mea 


is « kind of tally to keep record of the varions points or h 

of the message, and is merely an aide mémoire. There is no 
reason to believe that any of the markings are anything but 
arbitrary, and many of shown in the illustrations are 


But when persons have been in frequent communication with 
each other by means of message sticks, and are acquainted 
rally with each other's concerns, it is quite possible for one 

of them through familiarity with the system naually followed by 
his on to give a guess with more or less certainty at 
the probable meaning of any marked stick sent to him, Thus, 
for instance, the partial reading by the Dalebura men of the 
Mundainbura message stick, the statement by the Chepara that 
their Kabugal-t sticks were always marked in the same 


manner, and the definite arrangement of the marks on the two 


aticks of the Adjadura, lead to the belief that there 
isa tendency for the markings to acquire a definite position in 


certain kin of message sticks, and, therefore, also a definite 


Tf this is so, we have in this what seems to be a first step 
towards the ultimate result of a system of writing, where 
symbols might beat some resemblance to the original notches 
made upon the message stick. 


Description of Plate XTV. 
Fig. 1. Message stick of Woi tribe, Victorin, to collect 
an assembly for eorroboree, The reverse is plain. Seale 


one-half linear. af 

Figs. 2 and 3. Message stick of Tongaranka tribe, New South 
Wales, relating to initiation ceremonies. Fig. 3 (a), (5), (¢), 
the sender of the message and his two brothers ; (d), (¢), 
two old men with the sender. ; 

iv. 2. Reverse of fig. 3. (a), the recipient of the ‘message (c), 
the son of (d), (a), (0), two boys to be initiated with (c). 

Fi L Sacoocae stick fet of the T ka tribe, () 
4. : from ” man ongaran (a 

che sender of the message, (b),(c) the two men initiated by 
a) to meet hi ; 

Fig. © Mestage stick nent by a man of the Muikulon tribe, to 
oar te Ser Maiapi tribe in Northern Queensland, as a 
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7. Message stick sent by a man at the Flinders 
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River in North Queensland, to a friend at the Mitchell 
Ktiver to inform him that his wife was itl Half scale. 

Fig. 8. Message stick of the Wotjoballnk tribe, Victoria, sent to 
invite an assembly for corroboree; (a) the sender of the 
message and four friends, (c) the recipient. The other 
notches indicate that all the people with (4) are to attend, 
Half scale. 

Figs. 9 and 10, Message stick for corroboree of the Adjadura 
tribe in South Australia, Fig. 9 (@) the sender of message, 
(6) the singers, (c) women: other notches the dancers, 
Fig. 10 (a) the old men invited, (6) women and, (ec) the 
men with (#). One-fourth seale, . 

Figs. Ll and 12, Message stick for initiation of the Adjadura 
tribe, Fig. 11 (a) sender of the message aud the friends, (b) 
all the men with (a), (c) five boys to be initiated, (d) ten 
men to look after (¢) daring the ceremonies, Fig. 1¥ (a) 
the two old men who are invited. The remainder of the 
notches represent the men with (¢) Ome-fourth scale, 

Fig. 13. Message stick of the Mundainbura tribe, Queensland, 
Inviting to a corroboree, Upper line of notches represent 
men of the Kurgila clan, upper line of dots, men of the 
Kunbe clan, lower line of dots, men of the Wunew elan, 
and the lower line of notches men of tho Kuburu clan. 
One-fourth scale, 

Fig, 14, Message stick of the Chepara tribe, Queensland, call- 
ing upon that part of the tribe which received it to attend 
for corroboree, or for initiation ceremonies, One-fourth 


a. 

Figs, 15 and 16, Message stick from a man of the Wakelbura 
tribe, to a man of the Yangebura tribe, Queensland, inviting 
him to visit the sender to hunt for game near a certain wire 
netting fence erected on a sheep rin, (@) Emu, (6) Wallaby, 
(c) the wire netting fence. One-fourth scale. 

Fig. 17. Messaye- stick as used by the Tusribul tribe in Queens- 
land, representing a 1 e from ene man to another, («) 
the distance of m4 sender from recipient of a ante in 
stages (camps), (6) a break in the message, (c) the persons 
camped with (2), (@) period in days after which the sender 

will visit the recipient, (e) four articles which the sender 

Tequests may be sent to him, (f)a break in the THeASAZe, 

(7) persons. with the recipient after whom the sender 
— enquires. One-fonrth seule, 


Dr. J. G. Gansow exhibited and described i. new form of 
_ _ Anthropometric npparatus specially designed for the use of 
travellers, The description will appear in a future nium ber. 
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Janvany Sra, 1889. 
Fravcts Gauton, Esq., F.RS., President, in the Chair, 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed, 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors ;— 


For roe Lienarr. 


From the Avrwor.—The Language of Pulwolithic Man, By Daniel 
G. Brinton, M.D. 

— Description of Exhibit made by the Department of Prehistoric 
Anthropology in the National Museum at the Ohio Valley and 
Central States Exposition in Cincinatti, Obio, 1888. By 
Thomas Wilson, Honorary Curator. 

— Megalithic Monuments of Brittany. ey Thomas Wilson. 

—— Lws Silex de Bréonio. By M. Thomns Wilson. 

From Davi MacRereute, Esg.—Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society. 
Vol.i No. 3. 

From Professor Acasaiz.—Annual Report of the Curator of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard: College, to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, for 1887-88. 

From the Avt#or.—Bourial Mounds of the Northern Section of 
the United States, By Cyrus Thomas. 

—— Pictography and Shamnistic Rites of the Ojibwa, By W. 
J. Hoffman, M.D. 

Folk-lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. By W. J. Hoffman, 

MD. ' 

—— Puleoethnologia Portugueza, Les Ages Préhistoriques de 
pmepas et du Portngal de M. Emile Cartailhac, Por Ricardo 

Tera. 

From the Scormsn Grocrarmican Socurt.—The Scottish Goo- 
graphical Magazine, Vol. v. No. 1. 

From the AstaeopaLorean Socrerr or Wasumaton.—The American 
Anthropologist. Vol. i. No. 4. 

From the Secruranr or THe Commosweatta or Massacnuserts.— 
Forty-sixth Report to the Legislature of Massachusetta 
relating to the Registry and return of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths _ the Commonwealth, for the year ending December 
alst, 188) * 

From the Acanemt—Rocanik Zarzndn Akademii Umiejgtnode w 
Krakowiy. Rok 1887. 

—__— Zbide Windomasci do Antropologii Krajowej] wydawany 
w Krakowie. Tom. xii. . 
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From the Socrerr.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No, 272. 
— Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales. Vol. xxii. Part I. 

— Journal of the Society of Arta. Nos. 1882-1885. P 
— Proceedings of the Koyal Geographical Society, Vol. xi. Na. L. 
— Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Na tes de Moseou. 

sss. No. 3. 
From the Socrerr.—Bulletin de la Société de Borda, Dax. 1888. 


240. 

— Mittheilangen der Anthropologischen Gesellechaft in Wien. 
xviii Band. Heft 4. 

/" From the Eorrox.—The Journal of Mental Science. No. 112. 

_—". — Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana. Tomoiv. N. 9 e 10, 

—— Nature. Nos. §98-1001. ~ 

— The Photographic Times, Nos. 376-379. 

—— Science. Nos. 304-308. 

— Reyne Scientifique. Tome xlii. Nos. 24-26. 
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The following paper was read by the Author :— 


The Distersutios and Denstry of the Orn Barrisy Porvta- 
TION Oy HAmPsuHire. 
By T. W. Suokre, F.G.S., F.C.S. 
f [Witt FLATES XV AND x¥t.] 
Tur subject T wish to bring before you is this: Have we any 
means still remaining in such a county as Hampshire of 
estimating approximately the distribution and density of the 
population which preceded the Roman invasion? 
' | think we may assume that the number of inhabitants - 
any area of England supported in British time must have 
depended mainly on the food supply, so that if we could show 
that one area naturally produced more food than another of ; 
- equal extent, we might reasonably conclude that the former ; 
heed gcactor lies tee A 2 heoregc mya gam It . 
Soper tree eee een attheshores of Southampton —_ 
ater with its sheltered situation, its unique double tides, 
its abundant fish supply and the rich land along the courses 
of its tributary streams, must have attracted a relatively ‘ 
lange tion from the time of the earliest settle- 
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traces of others remaining at no great distance from this estuary. 

Tt is however mainly on the earthworks, and not on the food 

supply alone of any favoured area, that I wish to ground my 
ment. 

We have in Hampshire about forty British earthworks remain- 
ing in a mere or less complete state of preservation. That others 
formerly existed in this county is certain from the partial traces 
which still remain of them in historical references, in place 
names supported by cironmstantial evidence, or in field evidence, 

These earthworks of Hampshire are of various kinds and 
shapes, and where they inclose areas and form the so-called 
camps they are of widely different dimensions, Most of them 
are hill fortresses, either found on the tops of considerable hills 
or on rising ground conveniently near to the districts which the 
were, a5 I think, intended to protect. We have also marsh 
fortresses and peninsular fortresses, and im the New Forest one 
if not more examples of insular refuges, where os a defence for 
one or more small communities, mounds partly artificial, exist im 

gs. In ane casé such a mound exists in what was formerly a 
amuall lake, and which might easily be re-oonverted into a lake wt 
the present time. 

The surroundings of the Hampshire earthworks at the present 
time, help us to fortn an opinion as to the purposes they were 
intended to serve. The forests which existed near them, have 
for the most part passed away, but the variations in hill and dule 
which wesee now, are the same, and tle geological conditiona 
connected with the dry-ohalk hills, or with the chalk streams, and 
the alluvial meadow land through which they flow are tho same as 


inprehistorictime. As we stand within the area of any one of these _ 


intrenched inclosures, and consider the probable purposes it was 
intended togerve, the natural feuturesof theeountry in which it was 
placed, and the genlogieal circumstances connected with these 
surroundings, will be found to be very important considerations, [ 
haveendeayoured todiscoverthe purposes forwhioh theHampshire 


earthworks were constructed, by a careful study of these con- 


siderations, These camps could searcely have been permanently 
inhubited sites, for very few traces of dwellings or articles of 
common domestic. use sich as have been found abundantly else 
Where m the county, have been found within them. They could 
not have been constructed by pnssing bodies of armed men, for 


the labour involved, would have been far tog great for a passing 
shelter. 


There is but one other object, as far as I ean see, for which 
they could have heen constructed, tliat is as. stronghoalils of 


| teens or Biavet of refuge in case of attack, for the people who 


ved near 
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If this was the purpose of their construction, then [I think 
these entrenched areas must have had a distinct reference to the 
number of people required for their defence, and to the popula- 
tion, and their capital, or head of cattle they were intended to 

shelter, We can scarcely imagine that any British or other 
community, whether what we understand by a village community, 

. or an agyregation of such communities, would construct a defen- 
[fate sive earthwork such as one of these camps, larger than their 
} requirements for shelter, or larger than their power of defence, 

Otherwise such a large camp would be a source of weakness to 

the people attacked, instead of a tower of strength. If these 
considerations are allowed, then I think we may draw some 

— fairly correct inferences concerning the relative, and perhaps 
concerning the absolute density of the old British population, 

within reach of these strongholds, from the pusitions of the 

: camps, the extent of their intrenchments, and the areas of their 

inclosures. ‘ 
The largest Hampshire camps are placed where large open 
areas must have existed, and the smallest of them are in situa- 
as tions from which we can see even at the shina day, they could 
+a have had no great clearings near them, and docutnentary evidencé 
* concerning the extent of the ancient forests confirms this, The 
aa amallest of the earthworks are but forest forts, while the largest 
4t—> are on some of the highest positions of the chalk hills, with 
Sas extensive areas of down land and meadow land, generally 


ts i alluvial meadow land, near them. 

7 The consideration of the water sapply for such intrenched hill 
a fortresses as exist on the higher parts of the chalk downs, is one 
~. ™. which is important, and may help in determining their uses. I 


oe have met with no remains of permanent buildings such as exist 
= at gt Old Sarum, within any Hampshire intrenchment except at 
. wpe ce el Norman fortress, and only in two 
of ‘the smallest of these camps in addition to Merdon, viz., those 
> at , and at Woodgarston, have I met with wells within 

' the Nnelosed areas. 
the remaining camps that can be described as hill 
ither have at the present time dew ponds, or cloud 
are sometimes called within or near them, or have 
w the probable former existence of such ponds. 












in Hampshire is capped with Tertiary 

on commonly co z of clay with flints, 

bein& usual: Pasig Bes olay, such ponds might 

easily have been forz system of water supply on the 
highest parts of the chalk owns of Hampshire at the present 


dew ponds. T ponds within or neur several of 
| ‘camps atthe present time, ure sutticient for 
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the water supply of some hundreds of sheep, even in the heat of 
snMmer, Many of these dew ponds have never been known to 
be dry. There is no reason to suppose therefore that a tempo- 
rary water supply, sufficient fora large defending force, could not 
be had by the construction near the camps of as many dew 
ponds as were required. Tam of opinion that the use of dew 
ponds as a method of water supply, is itself a British survival, 
The largest Hampshire camp is Walbury (Pl, XV) at the north- 
west corner of the county, and partly in Berkshire. It overlooks 
the extensive valley of the Kennet, and is constructed on the high 
ridge of chalk down between this valley on the north and the dry 
chil valley of Combe on the south. It has a natural searp as 
a defence on three sides. Its dimensions are 550 yards from 
north tosouth, und 783 yards between the two gates or open- 
ings nearly east and west, Its area has been cultivated ag 
arable land, but is now waste, and is covered with such an 
immense quantity of flintas would have formed an inexhaustible 
supply for tint weapons, sling stones, and other articles of atone 
warfare. Stone implements of ‘various kinds, such as neatly 
trimmed spear heads, cores, flakes, and arrow tips, have all been 
found within the arei of Walbury and many other implements 
of the later stone age have been found in parts of the 
comunity within easy access of dt, both in the Kennet 
valley, and on the chalk downs, and in the vales on the 
south, leaving no doubt of its use during the later British stone 
age, The people for whom it was a camp of refuge, must have 
inhabited the great valley it overlooks on the north, as well as 
the chalk vales on the south. It contains within its area or just 
outside its ditch, several dew ponds at the present time, and the 
highest part of its area is the highest elevation the chalk nh 
where attains in England, viz, 974 feet above Ordnance datum, 
Walbury would certainly have formed « shelter for some 
thousands of men in addition to women and children, and also 
cattle If we take the cbmputetion adopted by General Pitt- 
Rivers, in considering the probable garrison of Cissbury Crimp 
in Sussex', viz, the lowest computation aceording to modern 
notions, two men for every yard of parapet, and one third 
mote as a reserve, then as Walbury has about 2,100 yards of 
Parapet, it would requir a girrison of 5,600 men. Within 
reach of this camp there certamly is on the north, a large area 
Of lund capable of affording food supplies fora large tribe, and 
there are fertile valleys on the south. As [stand within the 
area of Walbury and view the country it commands north and 


'*Bxamination of tho Hill Forts of Sussex," by Colonel A. IH. Lune Fox,. 
(Grn: Pitt-Rivers), p. 23. 
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south, T see no difficulty in believing that it was a tribal carup 
of refuge, for some thousands of men and women with their 
families and cattle, and from its extent, its position, and the 
nature of the country within casy access of it, Lam of opinion 
that a relatively large population lived around Walbury during 
the British stone age, and probably later. 

I think this population was considerably greater than that 
which lived in the Itchen valley round St. Catherine’s Hill close 
to Winchester, beenuse the earthwork at Walbury is much 
larger than that on St. Catherine's Hill. As regards the | 
probable food supply also, the contracted valley of the Itchen 
near St. Catherine's Hill, could scarcely have supported so large 
Lt + ican as the much more extensive Kennet valley near 

The saithwork on St. Catherine’s Hill is, however, a large 
camp, and if we apply to it the same caloulation as to the 
number of men required for its defence according to the figures 
mentioned by General Pitt-Rivers in relation to modern warfare, 
it would require about 3,300 men for its fulldefence. St 
Catherine's Hill Camp is the only large earthwork in the Itchen 
valley remaining at the present time, but there are indications 
that a smaller one may have existed at Bishopstoke, about six 
miles lower down. 1 can quite believe that a British population 
able to find 3,000 fighting men for the defence of St. Catherine's 
Hill may have found subsistence in the Itchen valley north and 
south of this fortress, and within reach of its defences in case of 
need. Although its elevation is only 327 feet, a permanent dew 
pond sufticient for a flock of sheep is found at no great distance 

it, and the [tchen Hows past the foot of this steep hill. 

In the valley of the Test and its branch the Anton, south of 
Andover, we have the hill fortresses of Bury Hill about a mile 
and a half south west of Andover, Danebury about six miles 
south of it, between the valley of the Test on the east, and 
Wallop valley on the west,and Woolbury about two miles east 
of Stockbridge on the opposite side of the river, nearly six miles 
from Danebury, and about eight from Bury Hill, Danebury 
differs from the others in having several lines of defence, and its 
interior ramparts and fosses of great height and depth, as much 
as thirty feet, From these and other indications, and from 
articles of the Roman period having been found within it, it is 

that it was occupied and strengthened in Roman time. 

are proofs also that Bury Hill was similarly occupied, but 

ao not think Sars a later Soto yy egg doubt on 
British origin of these strongholds, for they are typical 
iritish camps, and not Roman earthworks, and oue of then, 
ury Hill, has Roman earthwork at its base between it and the 
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river, As these three British camps are of about the same area 
and extent, I draw the conclusion that a population numerically 
‘about the same lived within reach of them. 

In the valley of the Micheldever stream, a branch of the Test, 
there are the remains of two camps of about the same size known 
as Tidbury and Norsbury, similarly situated on high ground at 
no great distance fromthe stream, one about five miles higher 
up the river than the other. I consider they formed camps of 
Tefuge for a clan or small tribe of British people numerically 
about the same. 

As far as I am able to judge from the appearance of the 
country st the present day, I am inclined to think that the area 
of the country suitable for eattle grazing round such a camp as 
St. Catherine's Hill, would in British time have been about as 
much larger than the cattle yrazing area within reach of such a 
camp as Norsbury, as St. Catherine’s Hill Camp is larger than 
Norsbury Camp, and I think the populations inhabiting these 
areas must have been about in the same roportion. 

Perhaps the best exanyple of a Hampshire camp conveniently 
situated as stronghold for its district, is that afforded by Old 
Winchester Hill in the valley of the Meon. This is the onl 
earthwork in the district,'and the upper _— of the valley wai 
it overlooks has a winding course from t Meon to Droxford. 
The stream first flows north, then west, south west, and south, 
and the earthwork known as Old Winchester is conveniently 
placed on the highest and strongest position of the district, 653 
feet above the sea, and owing to the winding of the valléy about 
equidistant from different parts of the valley on the east, north, 
west and south west. This was the part of Hampshire occupied 
by the Jutes after the West Saxon conquest, and their settle- 
ment included the entire valley southwards to the sea near 
Titchtield. Old Winchester in the u part of this valley, 
was clearly the stronghold of the British tribe that preceded the 
Jutes. Its ramparts are about 1,000 in extent, and no 
doubt were stockaded. If we apply the same lowest modern 
Computation to these ancient defences, viz, two men toa yard of 
parapet, and one third more in reserve, then Old Winchester 
when fully defended would require a foree of 2.666 men. We 
know that the Jutes subsequently ied the entire length of 
this valley, and it is extremely probable that the British tribe 
which preceded them did so likewise, for it was separated 
Sieiiabs decen the other Hampshite valleys, as late as the mid 


___ From a careful consideration of the district, I have no doubt 
that this fertile valley coald have supported a British tribe 
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take the modern figures suggested by General Pitt-Rivers, or « 
lower calculation, we have I think in the fortress of Old 
Winchester, a means of estimating CWO EY the density 
of the old British population in the valley of the Meon. 

The pensinular earthwork of Bransbury at the junction of the 
Mecheldever stream with the Upper Test, is a fortification of 
much interest, inclosing a considerable area by a single en- 
trenchment, consisting of a deep outer ditch and a bank 
constructed straight from marsh to marsh, and as we may probally 
consider the marshes of the Test and ite tributary stream, to 
have been impassable in the British stone age, I think Bransbury 
was a camp of refuge, perhaps as a second line of defence, for a 
populace sufficiently numerous at least, to have been able to 
defend its ramparts and fosse. 

I do not think there is any evidence to be found in Hamp- 
shire of the extermination of the British population by their 
Anglo-Saxon conqnerers, but on the contrary I think there is 
considerable evidence to be found in that county for the kd gue 
view, that a portion of the British population was spared, and 
subsequently became blended with the Saxon race. Nearly all 
the water place-names are of Celtic origin, and we have traces of 
village communities within easy reach of hill fortresses. In some 
cases the traces of communal arable fields are found almost close 
to the old British earthworks, and far distant from the nearest 
of the existing villages. In one instance at least the hill fortress 
for defence, appears to have been continned in a modified 
condition into early Anglo-Saxon time, viz. that of Burghclere, 
or Boroughelere, & place which certainly derived ‘its name from 
two British camps on high hills, on either side of the narrow 
valley, which forms the only natural pass for many miles from 
the Berkshire country into this part of Hampshire, and which 
was a place where toll was taken as late as the date of the 
1 Survey. The existence of the Burghclere earthworks, 
the only jarge camps between Silchester and Walbury, proves | 
think that the clearing in this part of the great northern forest 
of Hampshire round these earthworks, whether wholly natural, 
or partly artificial, is.as old as British time, and that a popula- 
tion which we may perhaps estimate by the size of the earth- 
works, lived within of them. several sides of these 
earthworks the remains of many small communal fields may be 
- traced on the hill slopes, and in one of the valleys much black 
earth resting on chalk and probalily connected with habitations 
here, may be seen, close to the outlines of the communal fields. — 

Close here also on the south, are the well-known Seven Barrows 
‘of North Hampshire. -One of the most ancient roads in the 
- county also Ieails from these camps direct to Walbury in the 
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north-west, The undoubted signs of former inhabitants ‘in 
the valleys near the Burghclere earthworks, seem to me to 
throw a light on their probable uses, and the comparatively 
large size of these earthworks, appears to me to denote that 
a relatively large population sutflicient to defend them lived 
about here in the Clere district, a British forest clan or tribe, 
living in perhaps the earliest forest clearing we can trace in 
Hampshire, . 

The allodial tax, known in Anglo-Saxon time as Burh-bote, 


for repairing local defences, becomes a very intelligible tax, ° 


when considered in reference to such a place as Burghclere, 
and may have been derived as a savivel from the common 
defence of British strongholds. It must be remembered also 
that the allodial tenure of Jand is the most ancient tenure 
in this country of which we have any knowledge. The best 
example I have met with in the county is that in the Isle 
of Wight, where as Inte as the Doomsday Survey a large 
number of manors were held allodially, 

I think there can be no doubt that the earliest fortifica- 
tion at Carisbrook was constructed in British time, and that 
the allodial obligation attaching to the Isle of Wight manors 
in the time of the Survey, were connected with its defence, the 
one great stronghold in the island, Certainly in succeeding ages 
the manors in the island were held by the tenure of defending 
Carisbrook Castle, 

It is not difficult to realise that as land gradually ceased to be 
held in community, and became held in severality, the obligation 
of local defencé wonld remain attached to the land. 

In a county which contains so many visible remains of ancient 


~ British life as Hampshire, in its earthworks, and hundreds of 


existing barrows and tumuli, and which contains also surviving 
British customs, and place-names, it is difficult to realise how 
these names and customs could have endured. except on the 
supposition that 4 part of the British population became blended 
with the West Saxon race, and so transmitted their customs and 
names, and as I think, in part, their religion. 

T may here remark that the usual local name for an earthwork 
in Hampsliire is castle, a name not without its significance as a 
place of loca) defence, in the folk lore of the country. 

One of the most remarkable of the Hampshire earthworks 
in some respects, is that of Merdon, now inclosed within the 
park of Hursley near Winchester, which is also the name of 
the parish, but the name of the manor is derived from 
Merdon the name of the earthwork. On the lands of this 
manor the custom of Borough English stiJl survives, and in 


this instance there can I think be no doubt, that we have a pat 
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4\y venerable British custom surviving on the land which gets 

its manorial name from n Britiah earthwork. 

) I think that comparatively large populations lived within 

reach of the Hampshire earthworks in British time, and that 

they were their camps of refuge, or local defences im tribal 

i or intestine wars, perhaps clan wars. The British inhabitants 
of Hampshire do not appenr to me to have advanced beyond 
the clan or teibal condition in pre-Roman time. 


+ The georraphical distribution of our Hampshire earthworks 
“¢ is the geographieal distribution of our river valleys. « The 
"i intervening stretches of ancient forest land is, for the moat 


. free from remains of ancient earthworks, which are 
found overlooking the river valleys, or these dry upper 
5 valleys a little above the permanent sources of the streams. 
The British settlements were evidently regulated by food supply, 
“and I think the geological surroundings of these settlements 
, show that the necessary food for cattle was a first consideration. 
 +‘Wehave in Hampshire some remarkable British burial sites, 
viz, those like the site of the Seven Barrows south of Burghelere, 
just above the highest sources ofthe streams, One of these has 
lately been discovered at Dummer on the watershed between the 
dry upper valley of the Loddonand a dry upper valley of the Itchen 
basin. On this site thirteen cinerary urns of # very early type 
have been found within a few square yarda, and it is probable 
that others will be found when our exploration is renewed in 
the spring. The old name of this parish, Duamer, would 
appenr to denote the former existence here of a dun or earth- 
work that has long since disappeared. 

There is a scrap of evidence of a documentary kind bear- 
ing on the subject of this paper, which is quoted by Dr. 
Beddoe, in his book on “The Races of Britain’? and which, 
as T have been unable to consult the original, 1 may perhaps 
be allowed to quote on his authority, viz, an extrmet from 
the Welsh Triads, in which the Belem are referred to ag 
inhabiting that part of Britain called the “ Arlechwedd 
Galedin,” extending from Kent to Somerset, and in which 
these Belge are described as “phe refuge taking men of 
— —s Galedlin.” From a careful study of the earthworks of Hamp- 
shire and some others in the neighbouring counties, I can 

come te no other conelugion, than that these earthworks 
\ —_swere camps of refuge, and a3 such I think there can be no 
 . doubt t were constructed with a distinct reference to the 
‘number of people who would defend them, and whom they 































were to protect, Flint flakes may be found in or 
_— --menr-these campa at the present day, and oceasionally other 
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of the Old British Population of Hampshire, $43 
evidences of Neolithic stone workers may be found, from 
which it appears that they were constructed in the British 


stone age. It i# certain however that many of them were 
used as late as the time of the Roman occupution, 


Description of Plates XV and XVI. 


‘The accompanying plates show the relative sizes of some of 
the Hampshire camps and also their shapes, These outlines 
have been traced from the six-inch Ordnance map of Hampshire, 
and the reader is referred to that map for further details con- 
cerning the surroundings of the earthworks, and for their heights - 
above ordnance datum. ‘The ramparts and fosses of some of the 
camps are now covered with wood. 

& following are the references to the sheets of the six-inch 
Ordnance » m2 of Hampshire, on which the outlines of these 


earthworks be found, 
Bo. of Sheet on 
the Honiperhine 
Earthwork Bis-inc Map. 
Walbia TN So iy ee 
Wooltity 42 S. 0... XXXL 
Bury Hil =... is ne XXUT. 
Tilbury at ee ove eee ERT: 


Old Winchester <<. ee LIX. 
Buckland Rings *. FFs LXXX, 
Ellisfield Castle aa é> XXXVI 
Sang es Hil... 4 L. = 
eacon Hill, Burghelera AOpen‘ | 
Egebury + Pe =o AVL 
inklebury .. “ei 6 XVID. 
Bramley ae ete . AL 
Norsbury e an oe XXXII 
Merdon t . aa * + XLIX, 
Danebury... Fil) se XXXL, 
Pound in Harewood .. ec XXIV. 
Ashley. . 5 os =a AL. 
Woodgarston -. gga XS 
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Mr. RB. Hour rete with the reader of the paper that the is 


‘Hampshire earthworks were places of defence and refuge. Th 
wonkls notorally he erected where there wna the most danger. The 
was tngnestionably in the north. Had Mr. Shore indivated their 

situations it would probobly have appeared that the most important — 

of them were, like Walbury, in that direction, being probably 
intended either to check the incursions of tho Atrebatii, who 


inhabited the district immediately north of the hill,range, and of 
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the tribes who lay beyond them; or else they were erected by the 
Britons to keep the Below (Ravagers) within the bounds assigned 
to them. In either case a great part of the garrisons would come, 
when needed, from a distance. The numbers, therefore, which 
were required for therr defence would hardly help us to estimate 
the local population, Winchester was probably a motropolis, even 
before the Base era, and consequently would be strongly fortified, 
The coast, too, would require protection, and there also are con- 
siderable earthworks, 


Mr. A. Lewis said the only one of the earthworks mentioned by 
the author with which he was personally acquainted waa Bt, 
Catherine's Hill, near Winchester, where he himself had picked 
up some worked flints. He agreed with Mr. Shore in thinking 
that the population of Britain in pre-historic times was larger than 
was generally supposed, but thonght the size of the earthworks 
was governed by the formation of the ground os well os by the 
nomber of inhabitants. Mr. Lewis also referred to the conclusive 
evidence brought forward by General Pitt-Rivers as to the higher 

level of water in Wiltshire m Roman and pre-Roman times, as 
affecting the question of water supply for the campe, &c. 


Professor Roveat Joses, referring to the old camps or lill-forta 
described by Mr. Shore in his very interesting paper, asked if the 
anthor had looked at them, and at their relntive positions with refer- 
ence to the old roadways and forls of the country. The speaker had 
‘seen in North Hants and in Berks that these camps or * enstles 
often (if not always) had a definite relation to roads and fords; and 
he thought that they probably served, not only for defence, but 
also for offence, among the ancient tribes. He also alluded to the 
yarious and sometimes apparently redundant ditches and banks of 
the old eurthworks sa noticed and described by his friend Colonel 
0. C. King. 

The Rev, Cayow Bexnam, being called on by tho Chairman, 
endorsed Mr. Shore's opinion that old Winchester was a Hritish 
camp, 4 place of retreat for the inhubitunis of the Meon Valley when- 
ever a hostile force, whether inland or from across the sea, appeared 
to attack them. Meon wns the name of the river which ran. throogh 
the valley, and he believed that it meant “ atony,” referring to the 
flints which formed ita bed. Tho village of Corhampton, at the 
foot of Old Winchester, commonly pronounced “ Carmenton,” and 
80 called in Doomsday, he took to mean the“ Camp of the Meon,” 
Referring to another point raised. by Mr. Shore, Canon Bonhary 
quoted from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tho statement that when 

“the South Saxons Innded on the coast they slanghtered every 


Briton, bat expressed his belief that however it might be in Sussn 
the West Saxons did nothing of the kind in Hampshire, and pointed 
of to the curious fact that North Hampshire has so many ¢ urches 
‘4, : - <2 : 
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dedicated to French saints, His theory was that on the arrival of 


the English settlers lurge numbers of the Belgm removed-into the 
woods of North Hunts, and founded settlements of their own. He 
thought there were signs of a camp on Bescon Hill, opposite Old 
Winchester, though Mr. Shore doubted it, 


Mr, T. V. Houmes remarked that the author would have added 
much to the interest of his valunble paper had he marked the 
positions of the various camps on # geologically coloured map. The 
speaker's own observations had given him the impression that their 
distribution was extremely irregular. For distances of many miles 
slong the edge of the Chalk escarpment, for instance, none would 
appear, while further on, where combes tended to isolate a portion 
of the ridge, they abounded, To visit the three Inrge Witshire 
camps of Bratton Castle, Battleabury, and Scratehbery, for example, 
involved only a walk of nbout six miles, while in other localities, 
where natyrally strong positions did not exist, they were few and 
far between. But he did not remember ever seemg o naturally 
strong site withont 1 camp upon it. As regards the population 
necessary to garrison these camps, he thought any estiraute would 
be erroneous that exeladed women and children. ~ For women and 
boys and girls of fourteen and upwards would be almost as efficient 
behind polisades as full-grown warriors, during a siege of short 
duration. ; 

The Arion, in reply, expressed his thanks for the friendly 
criticism with whieh the paper had been received. The occurrence 
of extensive intervening tracts of forest Innd between, the rivers he 
thonght, rendered it improbable that the British population was 
migratory. He pointed out that Walbury Camp was not on any 
British tribal boundary, but from being nt the extreme northern 
limit of the watershed of the Test, its site had been adopted in 
Anglo-Saxon time asthe northern limit of the county. He thought 
the higher water level in the chalk, which must have prevailed in 
British time, helped his argument by rendering the water supply 
to the hill fortresses an easior matter than it would be at the 


vig day. He considered it likely that in the upper part of the 
est 


valley where several earthworks are near together, the British 
elan living around them, might have had more than one castle of 
refuge. In eply to Professor Rupert Jones, the author svid the 
Hampshire hill fortresses wore similar to those in the north of Berk- 
shire, and like them were connected by old British ronds, Some 
of the deepest of hollow roads in the county were in the neighbour- 
hood of these earthworks or where they formerly existed, In one 
instance he could show such o road that was described asa hollow 
way in an Anglo-Saxon charter. He had leo observed that, in 
eases in which the earthworks are near streams, they are con- 
veniently situated to the fords. The author thought the survival 


of a large number of place-nomes in Hampshire, and customs of » 


Celtio origin, with other evidence of o similar nature, proved con. 


_clusively that the British population of this county was not oxter- 
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minated, notwithstanding the assertion to this effect of writers 
">be many centuries after the Anglo-Saxon conquest. In reply to Mr. 
af Holmes, the author said there were many strong na positions 
3 in Hampshire which had no remains of earthworks on them, but 
on some other similar sites old entrenchments had probably existed. 
The earthworks were not confined to any part of the county, but 
NT fairly distributed over it, having regard to the river valleys. In 
; reply to an observation of the President as to the camps being at 
the same time a shelter for cattle, and a refuge for the people, the 
author thought that it was probable these stockaded enclosnres 
would be used at times by the communities living quite close 
to them, to protect their “ capital" ngainst the cattle raiders of 
neighbouring clans, and that probably at other times these camps 
were more numerously manned for tribal defence, The author 
thoaght the great labour required to constract these earthworks, 
would only be undertaken by those who had families and homes 
v) to protect near them. 


Miss BuckLann then read the following paper :-— 
The Monument known as “Kixc Orry’s Grave,” compared 


<a with Tumuli in GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Ps By A. W. Bucktanp, 
a, [wir LATE Xv¥it.] 


Ts 1887 T had an rtunity of visiting the ancient monument 
____ in the Isle of Man known locally as “King Orry’s Grave,” a name 
. which is repudiated by antiquaries as misleading, but which 
7 having crept into guide books and even inte archmological works, 
2 may perhaps be retained for the present, as until it received 
7 it, from sowe modern tourist, it appears to have been nameless, 
3 or to have been known only as the “ Cairn on Gretch veg." 


-. This monument which belongs evidently to that class denomi- 
7, nated Long barrows, Chambered tumuli, Giant's graves, Hunne 


my bedden, Allées couvertes, &e., according to the locality in which 
7) they are found, possesses certain peculiarities sufficiently: 
“el uncommon torender it deserving of especial notice. The best 
fis description of it is given in Osoalid’s Vestizia as follows — 
oat “Another cairn of considerable dimensions stands on the farm 
~__ of Critch (Gretch) veg. Thisexample comprises a series of 
- __ &tones in the east, placed in a semi-lunar or circular form, from 
___ Which a flat terrace of loose stones leads westward, to the brow 
“J of a ravine where it terminates in a eairn of stones thirty 
ss feet in diameter, out of which rises a thin conical slab to the 
“4 
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_ The terrace connecting them is bisected by the high road, and on 

being opened, was found to be made up of two rows of immense 

flat boulders, placed edgeways, four feet apart, and inclining 
inwards towards each other so as to form an arch." 

It does not seem easy at present to trace the plan of the 
monument as described by Oswald, but the tall monolith remains 
EP portion, and some of the chambers, especially at the west 

nd are intact, although the covering stoves are gone. Cumming, 
Writing in 1848, says, “A few years back the owner of the 
property on which it stands, not having the fear of fairy or 
phynodorree before his eyes, but seeing the stones lying conve- 
nient for a fence he was building, set to work to remove some of 
the lesser, from the central heap of apparent rubbish in which 
they were fixed ; in doing this he discovered a rude dome-shaped 
vault, in the centre of which was a kistvaen composed of twa 
large slahs of schist, pluced parallel to each other in a direction 
nearly east and west, but inclining towards each other above; at 
the extremities of which seem originally to have been placed 
vertically, thin slabs of the same rock which had been broken.” 

The distinctive features in this long chambered-tumulus, are 
first the tall thin monolith, composed like most of the monu- 
ments in the island, of slaty rock, and.as far as I could see totally 
devoid of any markings or carving of any kind, and secondly 
the two stones in the centre of the vault, hollowed out so as to 
form an elliptic opening, in which respect and ip some others, it 
resembles so nearly, similar monuments in Gloucestershire, as to 
‘make it almost certain that in each instance the same race 
were the constructors. Dr, Thurnam! has pointed out the 
singular distribution of these chambered Lone Barrows,of which 
by far the larger number are found in Wiltshire, Gloucestershire, 
‘and in the adjacent parts of Dorset,and Somerset, Those which 
are found in the Midland Counties and Yorkshire he considers 
to belong to a different type, and those in the Scilly Islands, 

Wales, the Channel Islands, Brittany, the North of Scotland, the 
Orkney Islands and Ireland, ulthonugh they are chambered 
barrows, are for the most part not long, but ronnd. There are 
however true long-chambered barrows in Brittany, and that of 
Mané Lud, appears to bear a strong resemblance im’ form to 
© King Orry’s Grave” as figured by Oswald; as does also the one 
at West Kennet, Wilts, but in both these the erescent at the 
east end arid the tall monolith are wanting, One feature seems 
common to all these chambered tumuli, namely the dome-shaped 
roof of the chief chamber, formed by overlapping rows of stones 

_ capped by one broad flat stone, with a long low rudely arched 

gallery, leading from chamber to chamber. It is a moie of 
me * Archwologia, Vol. 42, Chambered Long Burrows, 
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puilding doubtless representative of the domestic architecture of 
the time, and Dr. Thurmmam shows how closely it resembles. the 
dwellings of the Esquimaux of the present day ; but with regard 
to the entrance, there is considerable difference. Generally a 
eurved wall of rubble or of standing stones leads to an entrance 
through a pair of upright stones joined together by another stone 
forming a trilithon like those of Stonehenge, though much 
smaller; and through this the principal chamber, usually at the 
east end of the barrow, is entered; but in a few instances the 
entrance is through an elliptical opening ent in two stones, as 
in that denominated King Orry’s Grave, The number of these 
elliptical openings known may [think be counted on the fingers— 
three of them are in Gloucestershire at Rodmarton, Aveniny, and 
Teighterton, one is deseribed by Mr. Lokis in Brittany, and 
hesiles these King Orry’s Grave in the Isle of Man. The 
Men-an-Tol in Cornwall, and a similar holed stone now at the 
Museum of St. Germains, near Paris, probably (in the latter case 
eartainly) formed the entrance to chambered tumull, but in these 
cases the hole is round and eut in a single stone. Many other 
holed stones are known, in India, Peru, Brittany, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ithink also in Sweden, but they are nob similar in form, 
and in most cases are too small to admit a body, appearing as ina 
state of survival, and originally representing probably the Eastern 
idea of a new birth. Dr. Thurnam supposed that these elliptical 
openings were made simply to allow of the burial of fresh bodies 
as required ; but as that could have been effected much more 
easily hy the trilithon arrangement, we may be allowed to 
suppose there must have been some mystic symbolism connected 
with this especial form, and when we consider the use of the 
egg, a3 the symbol of new birth, in Egypt and the East, as well 
as among those mysterious priests denominated Druids, a “ym 
not yet extinct among us, as witness the Faster egy, 
wo muy I think be justified in supposing that these ovate 
openings to chambered tumuli were of especial significanes, 
and reserved perhaps for the tombs of chiefs or of the priests, 
The symboliem of these curions monuments known ns Jong- 
barrows of varied form 3 regards internal arrangement, but almost 
always simulating externally the form of an egg or pear eutin half 
longitudinally, haa not been sufficiently studied, but they appear 
to me to bear an evident, allusion to aun worship, In the case of 
“King Orry's-Grave” if the plan of Oswald is to be relied on, the 
moon Would seem to be joined to the sun, by the long gallery con- 
necting the crescent at the east énd, with the circle at the west, 
whilst i a perne  pint ag the erent Aivey are, as is 
general] Oaseequiure, the form always a ical of the nether 
world, the abode of the 8 iit ith 





dead, With regard to the remains met with 
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in these chambered barrows, they everywhere consist of numerous 
skeletons, some in an imperfect condition us though not interred 


‘wntil after the removal of the flesh, and sometimes, though 


rarely, partially cremated; and in addition to these human remains 
there are usually found many bones of ox,deer, boar, and some- 
times of horse and dog, and also flint flakes, and the tusks of 
boars perforated for use either as implements or ornaments, bit 
never metal tools, although, from the persistent legends of 
trensure guarded by dragons, suid to be buried m these tumuli, 
they have all probably been rifled. The animal remains are 
supposed to indicate sacrifices or funeral feasts, and are generally 


_separate from the human remains, although in two or three 


cases bones of children and of ‘young mén have been found 
with these, indicating, as is supposed, human sacrifices of 
captives or slaves. In connection with this, a very curious 
fuct is noticed by Thurnam, namely, that in a great majority 
of these chambered long barrows, some of the skulls are eut open 
(see PL XVI, fig. 4) ; Your of these cleft skulls were found at 
Kodmarton, the supposition being that this was the mode of 
death adopted for awe sucrifices, although it must certainly 
have required great strength and skill to have administered such 
a blow with a stone axe. 

A very singular discovery which appears to me to bear upon 
this subject is reported to have been made in Peel Cathedral in 
1871, where, in clearing away an accumulation of rubbish in one 
of the arched recesses of the chancel, a skeleton was discovered 
with the slall cleft in the manner described, and with it, the re- 
mains of a doy. From the place in which this skeleton was found 
it was presumed to be that of Bishop Simon the re-builder of the 
cathedral, and a tomb was erected over it accordingly, but the 
striking resemblance between King Orry’s Grave and the 


tumulus at Rodmarton, where so many of these cleft skulls have 


been found, lends to the inference that this skeleton must have 
come originally from some chambered tumulus, of which King 
Orry’s Grave is not the only one on the island, and burie 

laterin the Cathedral a3 a Christian martyr. There is historical 
record of one such burial in England, for Leland relates that at 
Ludlow in. clearing away mm 1199 a chambered barrow, which 
formerly existed on the site of the present churchyard, three 
stone t¢hambers or cists containing human remains were 
discovered, which the claray of the place maintained were relics 
of three Irish saints, and buried them tithin the Church, where 
they wrought many miracles, Considering the connection of 


‘St. Patrick with the Cathedral at Peel, it seems probable that 


this body, disinterred from some tumulus, may also have been 
regarded as an Irish Saint and Martyr, and therefore buried in 
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—s the place of honour, and subsequently walled up with other - 
< relics at the time of the Ruformiition, and I believe also that a 
el 4 dim remembrance of the dog, uried with this supposed martyr, 
a gave rise to the legend of the Maidy Dhoo, “the spectre hound 
te of Man,” immortalized by Sir Walter Scott. The finding of bones 

| of the dog with the skeleton of the heft ekull, also strengthens 


the supposition that both came from sothe chambered tumulna, 
since in many of these, dogs are found burfgd with human remains, 
ae _ There is, just outeaide Peel Castle a moun about 90 feet long 
£; known traditionally as the Giant's Grave, ‘and although it is 
7 not known to have been explored, it seems possible that the 









ae skeleton referred to may have come from it." 
zi There is another cairn known as Cashel Geree about three miles 
* north of that called “ King Orry’s Grave,” which is described as 
=. a semi-circle of stones, from which proceed three rows of stone 
oi chambers in an easterly direction, and still another, now called 
oom the cloven stones, which from the description given of\it by Cum- 
~~ ming ond Train seems to have been almost identical with “ King 
nat Orry’s Grave.” Cumming says “In Douglas Roadjabout one 
wo OE inile from Laxey, there is on the southern side of a little ravine, 
a small cirele of twelve stones, one of which, six f@et high, is 
> ee Temarkable as being cloven from top to bottom. Ti tradition 


is, that a Welsh Prince was here slain in an invasin of the 
island, and that these stones mark the place of his i 
i Mr. Feltham mentions the discovery in the centre of tli circle, 


| __ of astone sepulchral chest or kistvaen, and in the view whit\h he 
has given of it as existing at the time of his visit, there is a clear 
ee Indication of a coved roof of stones, forming on arehed vault in 
i 5. the centre of the mound.” 
Le This description is amplified by Train, who says:—" The 
—¥ circle was considered to be Druidical, but an excavation laid 
“ opén a tumulus of about two hundred feet in diameter, 
£h Ing on two opposite sides of it the base of an arch, which in 
he Tough stone work was formerly sprung over the spot, inclosing 
i. an interior vault of fifteen feet square. Near the centre of the 
>" vault is a tomb of most singularand unique construction. Two 


a large convex stones form the sides of this tomb, They measure 
' ~ bine fect m length by six feet broad, and eight inches in thick- 
ness. They evidently bear the marks of detached pieces of stone 
worn by the action of water into a flat ovate form, and made 
convex anil coneave not unlike the form of a clam shell ; these 
are placed upon one edge about three feet apart at the bottom 
' It may be of inturest to note thet the traditional gi i 3 
to be the aruda of the thron-houtred “Sumy a loger which beatin Py 
él many bodies found in thes chambered tumuli, of whioh the logs are often found 
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and inclining towards each other as they rise, leaving a small 
i Saba at the top of a foot or eighteen inches in width Over 

isin all probability, a thin cover stone had been laid, so that 
the tomb originally, was a case of concave stones like three clam 
shells so placed as to form.an ovate space within their cavities 
Within the vault human bones and teeth in considerable 
quantities have been found.” 

4s regards the age of long barrowa all antiquaries recard 
them as the earliest monuments known. Thurmem thinks there 
isevidence to prove that in Wiltshire and Gloweestershire they 
are older than the Belgie dykes, some of which make a curve te 
avoid them, and although the chambered long barrows are more 
recent in date than the wackambered, yet they are all believed to 
belong to the stone age, A piece of iron called a horse-shoe 
was indéed found in that known as“ King Orry's Grave" but as 
this is a solitary instance, and the cairn had evidently been 
previously rifled, there is no evidence to prove that it belonged 
to the origina! interment. 

The legend connecting the Cloven Stones with Wales, must 
also be noticed, There can be no doubt there was considerable 
intercourse’ between Wales and the Isle of Man in very early 
times, and it is just by that route that we should look for 
a connection between the island monuments and those which 
bear ao very near a relationship to them in Gloucestershire ; but 
a8 far as | am aware none of the Welsh tumuli areso nearly like 
those of Gloucestershire, n¢ “Kine Orry’s Grave,” that which 
bears the nearest resemblance to them at Plas Newydd, Anvlesea, 
differing in several particulars. Thournom ascribes the Glouces- 
tershire tumuli to the Dobuni, and as it is evident that a 
cognate people must have been the builders of those in the Isle 


of Man, the question arises whether they reached that island, 


through Wales, or by o separate route from the continent of 
i rss in Brittany similar monuments are found. Avain, 
the Isle of Man was also closely related to Ireland in pre- 
historic times, and there is evidence to prove that at one time a 
land connection existed between the two islands, although that 
perhaps had been broken up before either was inhabited by 
mon. But neither in Ireland, nor in Scandinuvia do we find 


monuments so nearly related to this long chambered barrow 


% and arrangement, and in none, as far as Lam aware, has 
] 


called “King Orry’s Grave" as those of Gloucestershire and Wilt- 
shire before referred to. The great chambered tumuli af Dowth 
and New Grange, in Ireland, and those in Scandinavia, Scotland, 
and elsewhere, althongh bearing some resemblance, differ much 


peculiar form of entrance, through the ovate opening cut in 
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Fig. 4. Cleft skull from chambered tumulus at Rodmarton,( 
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them seem to denote that they belong to a later period. It is at , 
all events evident that the monuments in the Isle of Man 
belong to a date far earlier than that peg tps to them by 
those who would refer them to King Orry and his successors, and 
must be relegated to that shadowy time when Mananin, son of 
Lleir, ruled the island, and shrouded it in impenetrable mist 
from the outer world. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper 
at Bath, Sir John Lubbock spoke of the holes in gmve 


‘stones in India and other parts of the world as undoubted! 


made for the entrance and exit of the spirit of the deceased, 
This is an opinion whieh | hold as strongly os Sir John 
Lubbock, and which 1° have brought forward on more than 
one occasion before the Anthropological Institute, but the 

r holes, such as those at Rodmarton, Avening, and 
“King Orry’s Grave,” seem to me to belong to o different 
Class: the large opening, made with so much care and labour 
of a particular shape, would hardly have been cut in these 
huge stones, unless they had been intended to admit some- 
thine more material than a spirit, and when we remember 
that only one of these occurs in the long harrow ot Todmarton, 
coutaining numerous separate graves with several entrances, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that this especial egu-shaped form 
had » sacred and syimbolical menning: it appears to me to be 
yery evidently connected with the eastern doctrine of the new 
birth, and L would venture to suggest that possibly these tombs, 
the openings to which are always found 80 curefully closed 
with stones and rubble, were opened only for the burial of 
a ruler, and that his son or chosen successor, crept into the 
tomb, emerging from it in sight of the whole tribe, oa the 
embodiment of the deceased ancestor. It will be remembered 
that Buckley in Australia was received as the embodied spirit of 


oe 
me 8 certain man, because he hod taken o spear which had been 


stuck in thot man’s grave, ond it appears to me that these 
openings in early tomba are connected with a similar belief. 


Deseription of Plote XVII. 
Fig, 1, Plan of King Orry's Grave, from Oswald's “ Vestigia,” 
Fig, 2. King Orry’s Grave, showing the tall monolith at west end: 
the asterisk marks the stones in which the ovate opening is cut. 
ic, 3, Ovate opening in chambered tamulus at Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire. 






rently resembling the one at Peel, Isle of Mon, buried! 

as that of Bishop Simon. Four skulls similarly mutilated] 
were found in the Rodmarton tumulnos, and one or more In 

almost all the chambered long barrows-explored by Thurnam, } 
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Discvssion. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis said he had visited “King Orry’s Graye" 18 

years acu, and had described it m the 3rd number of the .fowrnal 
of the Fnstitute bot Miss Buckland had brought forward an old 
description of it, with which he was not previously acqnainted, 
and which was of interest and value as tending to show that 
“King Orry’s Grave" was one of « number of sepulehres in 
close contiguity. He thought Miss Bockland had been misled 
with regard to the Manné Lod by an old and inacenrate plan, 
and he exhibited tracings of modern plans, which had been 
sent to him by Admiral Tremlett, which showed that there was 
no connection between the dolmen at the end of the mound 
and the central chamber, that it was not domed but flat roofed, 
and waa sculptured, and of the usunl type of dolmens in the 
Morbihan. He did not think that the Men-an-Tol in Cornwall 
hid ever been in a very different condition from that it was in 
now; the hole in the stone there and other large holes m stones 
were probably connected with the idea of a new birth, but the 
smal! nolea were more likely to be intended to enable the spirit 
to go im and out of the tomb, which was quite o different idea, 
The fenture that had strock him most about the Manx dolmens 
was the standing stones outside them, which he thonght were in 
the mature of headstones, and perhaps had Scandinavian affinities. 
He did not believe in a speciul race of dolmen builders, nor, he 
thought, did M. de Mortillet. The similarity between the curvi- 
linear opening in “ King Orry's Grave” and those in Gloncester- 
shire was striking, and had been noticed before, but the dolmens 
which had any arrangement of the kind were so few in com- 
-perison to the vast number which had not thet he did not 
think any system of symbolism could as yet be shown to exist 
in connection with them; the subject, eran was & Very 
interesting one, and he hoped Miss Buoekland would contince 
her resenrches into it. 


Norn.—Sinee reading the above paper, I have seen in the “Graphic” an 
article upon Trish antiquities, in whieh the author, speaking of holed stones in 
graves, mentions 4 statement of Panaanias, to the ¢ifeet that the Greeks wenn 
accustomed to feed the spirite of heroes with blond which was poured through » 
hole in the tomb : this statement appears te me of great importance in eontiee- 
tion with the emaller holes so frequently found in tombe, not only in our own 
country, but in India, and it would be interesting to discover whether any — 
similar rites otill exist in India, where, | believe, some of the holed stones are 


‘not of great oge. This, however, would not affect the larger holes such ss thot 


of “King Orry's Grave," which were evidently used for other purpose —A.W.B, 


The President announced that the annual general meeting 
ould be held on Tuesday, January 22nd, und nominated Mr, 
W, Buanroor and Mr. R. B. Hour as auditors, , 
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BE _ Taree may be said to remain at the present day but few races 
‘whom accounts, more or less accurate, have not been 
aa tut year by year the researches of Science reveal in 
’ clearer and yet clearer light the great care which is required 
| of those who undertake the task of describing the sondition and 
' customs of unciyilised peoples, and it is now a recognised fact 

_ that any detailed report which is not based upon a long and 


‘country and its inhabitants, must be received with extreme 

caution, so diffieult is it for civilised man to appreciate the 
ition and modes of thought of those in a lower scale than 

in the human family, not to mention those wild children 

__ of the forest whose wants are for the sg 2 ak limited to the 


. | erent te S the jungles, and knowledge of 

' is ann past, ure has a not much an 

— Ink ISH, when Iwas fst appotte to tho Nosar slands, I 
a, gages ota dinlect spoken by the natives living 

in the the Government Settlement in Nancowry 
eigen with a view to facilitating ethnological researches 
_ atnong them. From that time to the present during my official 
residences in the group—of terms of duration, but 
amou in all to nearly seven years— 


, Was not 


able Scebg ihe lbeias ot then for 


intimate acquaintance with the language, as well as with the — 


have prepared a - 
Ty estimated to contain butirecn 6,000 and 1,000 words 
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thé lists prepared by Fontana (1795), Barbe (1846), and the 
members of the Novara Expedition (1858), all of whom passed 
but a short time in the islands, were necessurily meagre and 
maccurate; moreover, as they were not based on any recognised 
system of transliteration, and as the vowels were in no instance 
accentunted, it will be readily understood that the value of the 
contributions was considerably lessened. 
The work of the late Mr. de Réepstorfl'—assisted by his die 7 
covery, while on furlough in Europe, of the MS. list of Nico 
barese words and translation of the Gospel, made nearly a <2 
century ago by the Moravian missionaries who laboured in this ~~ 
field for 19 years (1768-87)—murked a decided advance in 
sa published knowledge of the dialect spoken in the Centrul 
roup. 
It has been well said? that to describe any language, “ we 
must view it in relation to man generally, and to the particular 
Tace to which it belongs. We must first consider what the 
objects are which every language must accomplish; and next, 
the different degrees and modes in which those objects are 
accomplished in different classes, before we can appreciate the 
character of the particular tongue which may form the subject 
of our investigution ”; these remarks are especially applicable to 
taces which, like the Nicobarese, manifest in the structure of 
their languaye the external and alien influences which have been 
brought to bear upon them. 
Among the many hindrances experienced in endeavodring to 
acquire a knowledge of the dialects of these islanders is the ~ 
_ almost insurmountable one of obtaining the required information 
_ from persons whose articulation has not been materially affected 


<a lay 


~ by the frightful dental inerustation® which is so general among 4 
the adult population. This fact, when taken into consideration = 
- « 
4 Between 1870, and the date of hia tragic death in 1889, Mr. de . 


was in charge of the Niodbar Settlement #x periods extending in all over * 

\ seme three and a quarter years, during whieh time he evinced a great interest in - - a 
~ the natives, and devoted much time to the study of their language and mode of = 
‘ 6g ahcocher grange his labours have been recorded in various contributions to " 
the Journal of the Asintic Sovjoty of Bengal, and in a posthumous work edited by _~ 


3 his widow; but having to rely on his own resources for « system of trans- Sus 
literating the extensive variety of scunts—a large proportion of which compri . OO 
nasil diphthongs for which this dislect is remarkable— 


 -* Fide “Journ. Ind. Arch.” 1860, p. 647. Logan. 
“i 2 Fide “Tooth,” p: 391, aad “ Deformations,” port 
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With the extensive range of sounds contained in the langnage'— 
7 i large proportion of which consist of nasal diphthongs—will 
’ proclaim the task of transliteration to be one requiring time and 
 tauch careful study. With the valuable assistance of Mr. A. J. 
- sEillis, F.RS., the sounds found in use among the Nicobarese have 
4 been reduced to a system rendered by an alphabet of 60 letters, 
yaa comprising 21 oral vowels and diphthongs, 14 nasal vowels and 
diphthongs, and 25 consonants." 
The natural reserve of the natives towards aliens in all matters 
_ _ tennected with their religious beliefs, superstitions, and practices 
>> ida greatly to the difficulties to be overcome in studying the 
rte od aequiring a fiir knowledge of their language, and the 
result attained has heen achieved only by dint of constant gifts 
and promises of further reward, whereby attendance more or less 
regular, if not attention, has been partially secured,” 
“The native does not like to be questioned. He credits the 


. white man with possessing almost universal information, anid 

b often imagines he is being made a fool of" Thus writes a 
_._ teeent traveller in the New Britain Group, and the same remarks 
’ may be applied to the Nicobarese. It is, therefore, necessary to 
ays proceed with extreme caution, and to substantiate the informa- 
ae, _ ‘ion obtained from a variety of independent: sources ere it can be 


finally accepted as worthy of credence, 

But before we proceed to a consideration of the habits and 
; eustoms of the Nicobarese it may be well to gnin a general iden 
$b of the position of the group, and of the main points of interest 
. connected with their past history so far as this is ascertainable 

from the accounts of early navigators and settlers, 
A glance at the map (Pl. XVIID) will show the islands to be 
situated between the sixth and teuth degrees of north latitude and 
between the meridian of ¥2° 42° and 94° E. of Greenwich ; they 
> thus lie midway between Little Andaman and Acheen, and form, 
with the Andamans, Coco and Preparis Islands, a series; ns it ~ 


1“"The lungunge wed by the Nicobarinne is polyayllabie, abounds In towels, 
tnd its uncintion is harsh ond fir from being harmonious. After 
, Srrival when I heard the natives peaking, it appeared to me that tho so 
+ formed in the throat came out through the nose, and that the tongue—the 
ae: usual instrument for producing distinct “9unds—had very timited functions in 
their langunge. Young boys, as speaking generally more disti etly than yrown- 
| WP pereons, were my teachers at first, until my cor had been practise! to the 
hearing of such confimed sounds’ “Notes on the Nioobars,” hy Rey. J, M. 
bg a “Journ. Ind. -Arch,,” 1848, p, 272. 
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' were, of stepping stones of voleanie origin, connecting the 


province of Burma with the large island of Sumatra. 

Regarding the origin of the group, many theories, it is almost 
needless to say, have bean advanced. Mr. S. Kurz! considered 
that they “are, in all probability, remnants of a mountain range 
that connected Sumatra... . and Arakun,” while Mr, A. O. 
Hume,’ although fivouring the same theory, admits that a con- 
sideration of the fauna is not in support thereof," since not only 
are almost all the most characteristic species of the Arakan 
Hills as we now find-them absent from these islands, but these 
latter exhibit @ great number of distinct and peculiar forms con- 
stituting where the ornis is concerned, if we except the cos- 


mopolite waders and swimmers, considerably more than one-third ; 


of the whole number known”; by others, again, it has heen 
argued that evidence is afforded by the flora and fauna that the 
Nicohars were, at some remote period, connected with Sumatra 
and the Malayan Peninsula,and that the Andamans at the same 
time being connected with Burma, the greater part of the entire 
eastern section of the Bay of Bengal was almost entirely 
landlocked, the Ten-degree channel and the Straits of Malacca 
forming the only outlets. 

But as none of the above theories can be said to meet satisfac- 
torily all the difficulties which the matter at issue presents, wa 
can only hope that ere long more exact geological or other 
reliable data will be forthcoming, by the aid of which light will 
be t on the vexed question of the past connection of these 
islands with the neighbouring continents. 

The Nicobar Archipelago comprises twelve inhabited and seven 
uninhabited islinds, viz. :-— 


unre miles. Square miles, 
Car Niecobor i’ si Ag uz feria © =e oe 2 
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Chowrn .. co wo 29 "Treis ["* a "e 
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Teresa .. me « 84-0 Pulo Milo. B79 
Bompoka ax -» #8 Little Nicobar ["" ** 
Camorts oe «» STD | *Cnbra. 

Trinkuit of =a v7. 4a) Candul } aa = Sa3 “i 
Nancowry e« +» I-22 Great Nicobor 
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Tt will thus be seen that the aggreonte area of the croup is” 
about 605 square miles, or little more than one-fourth of that of 
| Fide“ Sketch of the Vegetation of tho Nicobar Islands,” by 8, Kies. ~ 


4 Vide “ Stray Feathora,” Vol. I, p. 90. 
* These ore uninhabited. = 
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For convenience of reference, the Nicobars are in the follow- 

> 4the pages divided into three eroups, viz.: the Northern, Central, 
and Southern; but it should be explained that this must not be 
ee taken arbitrarily, for while geologically (as was pointed out by the 
late Mr. 8. Kurz)' there are only two divisions charmetarising 


 ___- tespectively the northern and southern portion of the group, we 
find, philologically, no fewer than six sub-divisions or dinlecta 
spoken within the same area, (Se map, I'l. XVIII). 
oe. One af the earliest anthentic allusions we have to the 
> Nicobars is—as with the Andamans—in Ptolemy's map of these 
> Tegions, in which are represented a group of islands bearing the 
© following inscription : =" Sityerum inside: trea quaram incoler 
 tauded vl sient Satyornm Anbers dicentur.” ‘Ctesias may, it is 
true, be also cited ag giving a similar account of the inha itants, 
ser. . and the foundation of the m sedis Sait sey i as will be seen 
um ‘later, to the garment? | eae tiles in these as in many 
other tribes of the Malayan ne ipelages. 
-  £The Arabian navigators of the ninth century also give us 
accounts of visita paid to the group, anid Murco Polo, at-o later 
date; mnkes mention of them in his wanderings,’ but in none of 
the various documents to which we have access is there to be 
found a probable derivation of the name“ Nicobar "as at mt | 
useil to denote these isles, though—is mentioned by Colonel 
Yule—the nearest approach to the old nomenclature is now-a- 



















wali i ag the, Nicobare nee divisihle into two ; the southern and 
the northern. ‘The former comprises Great and Litttle 8 cobar, with the woh gree 
lets, ond Katebinl. [tis characterised by the predominunce of calcareous 
stones (brown-epal formation). The northern growp includes Nancowry, Kien 
Trinkut, Terosen, Tillangehong, Car Nirobar, et the small islands moor wen 
[This refers to Bompoka,; Chowni, and Botti Molv.] Alluvinl eeaiies 
Plutonic rocks are the conspimiows fentures here. This geological division 
aimirally coincides with tho pres hotinionl appearinee of the per 
belanda, While the islands of the southern group ore forvst-elad from the 
bottom to the top, the forests on the northern group orm restricted to the 
lutonie rocke and te bhi alopen ond delle of the older alluviuth, while the 
haus" and ridges ar corerd with pinrk-like praise heath.” (Vide 
ich of the Vegetntion of the Niechar Talunds."—S, Kurs.) 
|... ' The best known fureatives and deseriptions af the Nicobara and Ay 
| inhobitanta are those of Pires Faure and ‘Tuillandior (1711); Rev. J. G. 
gto Tat h Surgeon N. Fontana (1775) ; Lieut: R. < Colebrooke a 
ah Wade eke bi teva, at Chopard (1 
Rer. BP. Barbe (1448); Deo HH. Rink (i840) ; Sov 
y Mr. W. eH Tistant (1568); A. 0, Hume (1873); Dr. Vi Ball 
ode pd pope 4-H), 


Vole ed TI, p. 240, writes percha 

= the Nato-Lilo-citn ( Navikeia ateipe}, or Coconut ilvnada, of whick ifwon Tivang 

epraks | be existing a tional Whe sth Ces «20. Tho isisnds 
in: bdhis op Louk # bsibis of the old Arab nivi- 
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days to be found in the name of one of the islands which is 
known as Nancowry.’ 
The first mention I have found of the name “ Nicobar "in its 
nt form ia in an old beok of letters dated 1711, but pub 
lished in Toulouse in 1810, the author, Fére Faure, writes as 


ak? 


follows —" Ln principale de cea iles s'appelle Nicobar et elle downs : 


son aon a toutes es autres quoiqu'elles aient outre cela wn nom 
particulier.” 

A possible derivation may be suggested by the following 
extract from a paper by A. de Candolle (1885), on “ The Origin 
of Cultivated Plants." “The presence of the coconut in Asia 
three or four thousand years ago is proved by several Sanskrit 
names .... The Malays have a name widely diffused in the 
Archipelago, kalapy, klapa, kopo. At Sumatra and Nicobar we 
find the name njior, meor,in the Philippines mig, at Bali, nioh, 
mio..." While the Nicoburs have long been fumed for the 
excellence of their coconuts, the only words which bear any 
resemblance to the forma above given are “ ngodt” a ripe nut, 
‘and * fi-naw,” a half-ripe nut. 

On questionable authority these islands have been described 
as “formerly known by the Malays as the Sumbillangs or Nine 
Islands, and the Admiralty chart gives Sambelong ns the name 
of the island of Grent Nicobar. It is true that at the present 

native traders employ this name, but only in connestion 
with the Southern Group, but there are, to my mind, obvious 
reasons against the probability of the name having ever been 
used to desienute the entire Nicobar Archipelago, ‘The fact of 
there being nine (Mulay Samilan) islands and islets im the 
Southern Group may, perhaps, give a clue to the origin of the 
term: failing this, it may not. be considered far-fetched. to 


“suggest that the nama is derived from Sham Loong—Sham or 


' 
e's 
~~ 


shom, signifying natives or people, and Loony being the local 
name for Great Nicolur. From a careful study of the language 


it appears that in the dialect of the Central Group only 1s there 


any word which bears some resemblance in sound? to“ Nieobar,” 
ie, “ da-ndhkabe,” which is the name of one of the “ moons "11 


the dry season; whether the use of this word conld have been 


understood by travellers to refer to the name of the island in 


lien of a month is of course open to question, but I mention it im 


passing.” 

i Tn Cal, Yule’s “ Hoteon-Jobson,” p. 478, rarious renderings of the name 
wre fou 

2 ‘The name ie unknown to the aborigines, who eall the islands “ Mattos," 


; winch signilies equally “Sami “cuantry,”* * world “island,” mri even 
i Th, " 


© Hunter's" Gastizer of India,” Vol. 1, p. 195, 


# [n lis *Tamgl Life in India,” (e. p. 207), Prof V. Ball ventures the fol- 


ha ae ee 
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The physical aspect of the Nicobars leaves nothing to be 
desired to enhance its loveliness, and far surpasses that of the 
Anilamans; the graceful and lofty Areeas, which are here 
abundant, are entirely lacking there, and whereas the Andaman 
jungles present almest one continuons masa of nearly the same 
colouring the Nicobar forests exhibit the most varied and: 
luxuriant forms of vegetation, Tree ferns, which sre not found 
at the Andamans, grow in wild profusion along the river banks 
of Great Nicobar, where they frequently attain a heieht of forty 
to forty-five fest, 

The waters which Inve these shores possess that extreme 
clearness und depth of colouring which is generally observable 
in the region of extensive coral reefs, 

Of the beauty of the coral beds themselves language conveys 
ho adequate idea, yet in order to aid the reader's imagination I 
would fin quote the graphic description given by Prof. V. Ball, 


PRS, aftera visit to theseislands, There were corals, which, 


in their living state, are of many shades of fawn, buff. pink, and 
blue, while some were tipped with a magenta-like bloom. Sponges 
which looked as hard as stone spread over wide areas, while 
sprays of coralline added their graceful forms to the picture. 
Through the vistas so formed golden-banded and metallic-blue 
fish meandered, while on the potches of sand here and there 
Holothurias and various mollusea and crustaceans might be 
seen slowly crawling.” 

There are several convenient’ harbours and meny ool 
andhorages at the Nicobars; of the former, the best known are 
Nanvowry and Ganges Harbours, and Campbell and Sawi Bays, 
the last of which serves, however, only at such seasons of the 
year when there is no risk of northerly wales, 

In some of the larger islands there are navigahle channels, and 
at Great Nicobar rivers which would prove of inestimable value 
in geseloping the internal resources of the country, 

Several of the Nicobar Islands, especinily of the Southern 
Group, are covered with hills ranging from 600 to 2.000 feet in 


height! and these—with the exception of Teressa ind Bompoke 


—are clothed from the summit to the water's edee, and partion- 
y near the sea level, with lofty and dense jungle. The northern 


and central islands are conspicuous for the extensive grass heaths 


in reference to this subject -—" Among the Garos the word 
to denote « free man, and eines the country oecupled by the 
nearly to Cape Newrais in Arskan, a connection betwoen them anid 
Sicobarese would seem to be a nut unnatural probability.” ‘ 
+—" Gront Nicobar, “ag feet t and 1,751 foot Little Nicobar, 1,425 
eae erty lh i serena, 807 fect; Kutehal, 

6, 735 fot and Hompoka, 624 foot. 
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which cover most of the high land, and these, though pleasing 
when viewed from a distance, are invariably found in connection 
with the most sterile soil, consisting chiefly of magnesium and 
polycistina clay.’ : 
ough teak, for which Burma is famous, and padouk, for 
which that country as well as the Andamans are noted, are 
absent from the Nicobar forests there are found even in the 
northern and central islands a variety of useful woods, while in 
the southern portion of the group timber of great value flourishes, 
from which a very profitable export trade will possibly hereafter 
be developed. 

I have no doubt that if these islinds were to be colonised by 
an agricultural race such as the Chinese a vast change would 
soon take place in their condition and commercial position, for 
the value of the present coconnt trade, though by no means 
inconsiderable? would rapidly sink into insignificance in view of 
the wealth that might be realised from these rich timber and 
cane forests as well as from the cultivation of the fertile and 
hitherto neglected soil of the southern islands’ the area of which 
consists of about 390 square miles, or nearly two-thirds of that 
of the entire Archipelago. It seems merely a question of time 
for the promising character of these rich lands to be recognised 
and advantage taken of the opening they offer to the energetic 
colonist.* 

The chief drawback to residence at the Nicobars is the 
malarial fever which prevails more or less at all seasons,’ 


. 4 Tt has been suggested that these groes covered arene are the result of 
artificial! clearing by some of those who formerly settled in the islands. Any 
one who reflects upon it cannot fail to recognise the existence of some innate cause 
which determines this peculiarity, An examination of the sources from which 
the soil is derived reveals the fact that they consist of magnesian clay rocks, 
which invariably yield = poor soil—V, Ball, P.K.S.,“ Jungle Life in India, 


86. 
2 The estimated annual export in recent years amounts to about fire million 
nute—valuod at 50,000 to 70,000 Re.—and the local consumption is believed to 


- 4 In the southern islands of the group the rocks are similar to those of the 
Andamam, .....- hence the i 
broken by bare # "— Vide “ Jungle Life in India,” p. 235. 

4 In his brief reference to the i of Great Nicobar, Pire Faure (1711) 
wrote -—"(n y trouve de Pambre et de l'étain,” Amber proves to be ambergris, 
and tin hn yet to be redlisoovered ; none of the natives are aware of its existence, 
or indeed af any mineral deposits. Judging, however, from the rich tin mines 

; in the neighbouring island of Sumatra and at Perak, there ie ground for hope 
that on this point the old writer's «tatement may some day be proved correct. 
i? * The variation of temperature throughout the year js even less than st the 
7 Andamans; the maximum registered in the shade is between 93° and 04° and the 
— grinimum 73* Fahr., snd the average moan throughout the year SF" and 83". The 
maximum reading of the barometer 30°163 and minimum 29°708, The mean 
- rango being about 238. With to the rainfall the regi show that the 
annual aternge amount with that at Port Blair » There 
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: ¢ ~~. 2. * ie ee ~ ve o— : 
especially in the vicinity of Nancowry Harbour, and which hag 
~~ proved pecullarly fatal to Europeans and other aliens though the 
aborigines themselves are by no means free from its ravages, 
* - This evil i traced to the presence of numerons 
>. brackish-water swamps, to shallow estuaries, which are partially 
Be ©. ur | reefs, and to the 
~ extensive muddy foreshores that abound in various localities, 
| the fonl exhalations from which are sufficient to account fur the 
> ~~‘ insalubrity of the islands.’ The compirative immunity enjoyed 
= | Pape residents in the present British settlement—alth 
still located in Nanecowry Harbour—is, of conrse, due to 
P. se of certain sanitary measures which were beyond the 
Teach of the earlier colonists, who, moreover, did not possess the 
of a sanitarium within 
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easy faicoess such as is now 


prophylactics and were frequently enfeebled through lack of . 

_ Suitable nourishment, and thus were reduced to a setitice in 

» which they readily fell victims to the malarial poi n. : 
> __ The improvement which has taken place in late years in the 
) Sanitation of the Government station is attributable primarily, it 
) would seem, to the extensive removal of the coral reefs, which 
- surround the promontory on which the colony has been planted, 
| and secondarily to the partial reclamation of the fotid muddy fore- 
| shore. No doubt if more labour were available a further con- 
' siderable improvement might be effected by reclaiming a vast 


; ) fan be little doubt that the rainfall in the sonthern group is . 
) than it is either in the central or northern islands. The ruins : = 
| Garis in May and rarely cease, before the end of December. The duration of the +. 
— ~—s- Muth-west monsoon may be reckoned from the bewi ning of May till the middle . 
_ 9 9f October, from which time the winds are va Hill January when they are 
tually from the north-vast for about fourmonths. For r regarding the 
rai throughout the year the reader is reforred bo Appeniix O, which extends 
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d eran which exists in the immediate vicinity of the settle. BEY " 


, = With regard to the numerical strength of the aboriginal _ ae = 
ion, from a census taken in 1884 sAsoyecramienar Fe 
Nicobar—which is the principal island of the group, and — i= P 
th 2 contains probably fully half the entire population —a decided in= = 
~~ erense is taking place; while at Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka, . 
+ judging from the number of children to be met with, a like — i 
"result obtains; but in the central and also in the southern por- = i 
1 tions of the group the strikingly small ratio of the juvenile » ae 
- element denotes a corresponding diminution of inhabitants. A Ww 














‘more just estimate can be formed by the following table of the 77 
residents I found at the various villages in 1886 — —* 
: ln “a 
‘ 7 AS 
‘ y ¥ ~ 
a. Ww .: 3 
: ca: 
Great Nicolar ..| 67 51 23 15 168 a 
Little Nicobar 35 34 9 6 84 ee 
Condul .. - 19 12 7 4 42 
Milu - “* 38 a “ae ** 6 
< Z orta “- s* on hte a ri = # 
iiviaker sk” -a: ng re) 5 oo ae 
pana ** . lit 108 47 wo a4 > an 
La oe 119 172 151 - 
‘Bompoka te iss 13 20 27 26 gl Ay 

























Writing. in 1844, the Rev. J. M. Chopard, who passed two. 
years at eressa, estimated the tion of the entire group as 
about 8,000, and stated that the opinion of the natives was signifi- — 
eant of the gradnal approaching extinction of the race ; contrary. » 
to the universal experience of moilern travellers he feared that, — 
should “ Se rene vines ae becat etek eo 


ve 
given above, the population of the former island was found to 
; Be abiont 3,500, and that of the latter about $60, or nearly half — 
_ the tote) number of inhabitants in the other islands f the 
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statement’ made by some of the oldest residents in the Central 
Group, who affirm that during the past forty or fifty years they 
have been visited with epidemics of small-pox and dysentery 
introduced among them by traders from the Straits and Burma, 
Which have occasioned a terrible increase in the mortality. 

The savage character attributed to the Nicobarese for many 
centuries explains, without need of further comment, the long 
neglect in attempting the colonisation of these islands, and a 
few words will suffice to record the ineffectual endeavours which 


~ have from time to time been made in this direction. Omitting 


Koeping, who, in 1647, made a flying visit to the archipelago, 
and repeated the fanciful story already current, that they were 
inhabited by men with tails, we liave first to notice the mission 
extending over two years (1711-13) conducted by two Jesuit 
priests in the southern island of the group, both of whom are 
supposed to have suffered a violent death at Nancowry. Tle 
next settlers were Danes (1754-6), who at first took up quarters 
on Great Nicobar, but subsequently moved to Nancowry,? where 
for a brief space they occupied the site of our present Govern- 
ment settlement. Twelve years later (1768) some Moravian 
missionaries settled on the opposite site of the same harbour, 
where they and others who succeeded them laboured for nineteen 
years, with the discouraging result that, while not one native 
Was converted, only one out of the twenty-five men who devoted 
themselves to the work survived the malarioua effects of the 
climate, and he, too, after a residence of seven years was com- 
pelled to leave, and never completely regained his health, 

On the abandonment of the mission, and with a view ta 
asserting a claim to the islands, the Danes maintained a petty 
settlement on the harbour for the next twenty years (1807), 
when they were ousted by the British, with whom their country 
was then at war, but in 1814 the islands were restored to 
Denmark and nominally occupied till 1831, when n third mis- 
sion was undertaken under Pastor Rosen with no better results 
than heretofore, and it too was abandoned in 1837, Nine years 
later another futile atterapt was made by the Danes to colonise 


+ Same support to this statement ix afforded by the fact that several old 


village siles ure no | Occupied, and al) are sparsely inhabited, a few 
numbering 40 tobebithnte. Further saillimaticy i tooad in the 


statement 
af in 1839 40 men (presumably Europeans) of the whaling veewel “ Pilot" 
wore and | ing killed 
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the islands, but again after a two years’ trial, it was relinquished 
and the settlement broken up, ‘The group, however, still 
nominally belonged to Denmark until formally ceded by her in 
1869, in accordance with the desire expressed by the British 
Government to tuke over the islands for the purpose of estal- 
lishing a settlement there for the protection of trading and other 
vessels, by the suppression of the piratical acts by which the 
Nicobarese had for years past been gaining for themselves an evil 
notoriety, 

The establishment of our colony has completely attained its 
primary objects, and has also been the means of attracting a 
regular and growing trade, and of enlightening the natives a 
little as to the benefits and resources of civilisation ; and though 
one is compelled to regret the introduction of some of the evils 
which seem inseparably connected with advance in civilisation; 
yet it cannot be asserted that their contact with Europeans 
during the past nineteen years has had any prejudicial effect, 
éither morally or physically, upon the race, 

Tn studying the aborigines of the Andanians and those of the 
Nicobar Archipelago, the most casual observer could hanily fail 
to be struck with the wide distinctions which exist, not only in 
their language and physical characteristics, but also in their 
eulture and customs. While the Andamanese, in spite of their 
many excellent qualities, must be regarded as one of the most 
degraded and barbarous races in existence, the Nicobarese, 
especially of the northern islands, prove themselves worthy to 
be ranked almost on terms of equality with their kinsmen in- 
habiting the Malayan Peninsula, and evidence is not wanting 
to show that they ore capable of acquiring and surviving a 
higher degree of civilisation than that which they have as yet 
attained. 

Before considering the affinities of the Nicobarese with exist- 
ing races in neighbourmg lands it will be well to explain that 
the inhabitants of these islands are divided into two groups, vix,, 
the (so-called by way of distinction) coast people, who are found 
on all the twelve inhabited islands; and the inland tribe, known 
as Shom Pen, who are confined to the interior of the one large 
island called Great Nicobar. The Shom Pen have been—and [ 
believe with good reason—aceepted as the pristine indigenes, and 
their remote origin and purity of breed is apparently beyond 

uestion, while the various sections of the const tribe, although 
differing from each other according to external influences and 
other circumstances, are host doubt Bren from a mon- 

1 Malay stock, the crosses being probably in the majority of 

. Set eit Burien: and occasioually with natives of ihecpesita 
coast of Siam, and perchance also in remote times with such of 
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te ‘the Shom Pen os may have settled in their midst * the fact that 
| © the Shom Pei present Mongolian affinities would thus to some 
— @xtent account for the frequent occurrence of the oblique eye in 
) @ more or less marked degree throughout the group. 
—___As mentioned in a previous paper read before the Institute in 
")) December, 1885, the inference which I have ventured to draw 
~~ from all the information and facts which have come to my 
© knowledge is, that the circumstance of the presence in modern 
th _ times of the Shom Pen in one island only of the group is 

J 


pro- 
 bably due to the extermination of these of the tribe who held 
- ~~ 8mall size and extensive grass heaths, would afford scant shelter 
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he aloof or remained hostile at the other islands, which from their 


"sustenance to fugitives* It may also be that those who chose 
ae a tis Ge 
| ___ Which is seemingly confirmed by the slight measure of kinship. 
 _ Which is found to exist at the present day between the sections 
ie ree su peemmenire ny OF Se ops 

 _The information obtained in a ee ee 














a : ‘subsequent research among the Shom Pen, while confirming: 
a mts made in the paper already referred to, has added 
_ ~ little matter of fresh interest to be communicated at this time 
ae) ag 35 will there be found of their general appearance 
and of dress, of their huts and sack-like cooking vessels 
_ of bark, and of the neatly made wooden s (henytian)* whieh — 
are their sole weapons of offence as well as of defence. Tha 
_ abandonment of their encainpments by the Shom Pei appears 
_ to be invariably a temporary measure, whether occasioned by a 
) death or arranged merely for the purpose of procuring the fine 
"cane, honey or other jungle produce which they barter with the 
/ coast mses 8 for such articles as they cannot otherwise obtain. 
' ‘Through this means intercourse between the two sections is 
mes | y extending, and its influence is already observable in 
_ the superior construction of the huts by those members of the 
inland tribe who have been most thrown in contact with the 


"const people; two HORN niga 1 observed at Dakan-kat on 
. the border of the River (Ddk-enaing) and another 


a * Cases of connections with natives of India or other Asiatics appear ex- 


“4 ‘y rare. 

£.. 5, the negrites of the Andaman Islands, like the giant forest trees of 
: + when deprived of the shelter of the surrounding jungle, invari- 

seed mee of exposure i there is no renson to 
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the rude dwellings of most of the villages belonging to this 

tribe. 

_ _As some writers have gone so far as to question the existence 

sof any affinity between the Nicobarese and the Indo-Chinese 
family it seems desirable to point out certain facts and ethnie 
characters, which, taken into consideration with the primd facie 
evidence afforded by the general physical resemblance of the 
inhabitants of the various sections of the group to Malays or 
Burmese, or to what may be described as a cross between the 
two, leave no room for further doubt or hesitation on the 
subject." 

L We find that the Nicobarese invarinbly erect their dwell- 
Ings on piles, according to the oustom which prevails from the 
frontiers of Tibet to the islands of the South Sea; while even 
among those natives of India who inhabit «a marshy country 
this practice is never ado 

IL. The wilful staining of the teeth by the constant use of pan, 
without subsequent cleansing, is a habit they share with nearly 
all the races of Transgangetic India and the Archipelago. 

IIL. The practice of perforating the ear-lobe and carrying 


wooden cylinders in the aperture for the purpose of ornament is 
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accustom as universal among the Nicobarese as among any of 


the numerous tribes inhabiting the territories between and 
inclusive of Assam and Borneo. 

IV. The artificial deformation of the head by flattening the 
occiput and forehead in infancy as practised by the natives of 
the central and southern coast tribes is described as one of the 
customs of certain tribes in Borneo and the Malayan Peninsula, 
while it has no place among the institutions of any of the 
Various races of Hindustan. 

V. The Nicobarese entertain the same general aversion to the 


7 “use of milk as an article of diet which is found to be common to 


the various races of Indo-China and the Archi 

VI. The weakness or “brittleness” of the marriage tie and 
the facility of divorce have been described as a“ feature common 
to the delineations of most of the tribes of Indo-China and the 
Indian Archipelago,” and as presenting a striking contrast to 
the respect for marriage bond shown by natives of India. 


_ Among the Nioobarese, as among the Dayaks of Borneo, 


husbands have changed their wives three or more times before 
: , ® See Col. Yale's “Notes on Analogies of Manners between the Indo-Chinese 
nin Ca. Be 








Races and the Races of the Indian Archi * “ Journ: 
Fet , 1850; and “ British Burma and its ple,” by Cuptain 


about two miles further inland, both of which evidenced in 
» ‘Svery part a neatness and finish which is entirely absent from 
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_ finding the partner with whom they are willing to pass the 
' is remainder of their days, 
| | VIL The singular custom known as “ couvade,”! or paternal 
|” Tying-in, which is one of the institutions of the Dayak, and 
" __ inferentially may be taken as existing among other } tribes 
__ Which have as yet been but i ly described, is practised 
 by.all the communities at the Nicobars, including the inland 
) tribe of Great Nicobar; it is by them regarded as a custom of 
_ remote antiquity and is called “of6" in the dialect of the 
_ Central Group. 
- _ VIL. Here too as among the Burmese and Malays affection 
_ towards infants and between lovers is betokened by sniffing the 
> face and not by kissing with the lips? 
* TX. In their social life and manners the Nicobarese differ 
from the generality of Asiatics and resemble the Burmese in 
being free Aer wert penuiieds 3 frankly yielding to the 
_—. ro, jority of a European; in not wning on persons of superior 
_ alture or position; in regarding discipline or any continued 
- employment as most irksome; and—in the case of the more 
advanced natives of Car Nicobar—in being inquisitive and 
_ for information and readily fraternising with eines toa 
-  #eek the society of their fellows without restraint, and their 
|  8ocial gatherings are enlivened by the presence of their wives, 
“e and sweethearts, with whom they mix on equal terms, 
) ike the Burmese. They, moreover, resemble the Burmese and 
_ . differ from the natives of India in speaking without hesitation 
| of their wives and families.’ 
% _ XX. The Nicobarese belief in spirits called ti (or aya as 
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they are named at Car Nicobar), who cause sickness and death 
unless propitiated and scared away, corresponds with that of the 
Burmese in ndés. A like agreement between the Nicobarese 
BE takes ie ntsces ot cies art cee ee 
' tl in the practice of p money either in the mouth or 
; against the cheek of a corpse prior to burial in order that it may 
benefit the irit on its arrival in Hades, and in the custom of 
naki at the funeral and at the subsequent memorial 
feasts in order to grati eh sr smuget naples arses te 
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a ween the customs of the Nico- 
__ bareve and Burmese might be pointed ont, viz. while the Burman 
’ pct Gaye of worship in every month, i-2, the eighth 
lay of the waxi : moon, the eighth day of the 
Waning moon, and the last day of the last quarter, the native of 
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_ Car Nicobar regards the first three of these days as a holiday 
(aniila) on which no work may be undertaken: the Burmese 
and Talein courting customs, as described by Forbes, accord 
with those in vogue at the Nicobars and more especially at Car 
Nicobar; the Burmese love of sport and amusement such ag 
canoe-racing, feats of agility and strength, and skill in dancing, 

_ Singing, ete., is equally shared by the Nicobarese among whom 
wrestling, skipping, and stick-fights take the place of the 
Burmese sparring and football matches; the eating of dogs’ 
flesh, again, which is so generally associated with certain of the 
Tndo-Chinese races, has been practised by the Nicobarese from 
remote times, though now-a-days the custom is confined almost 
entirely to the natives of the single island of Chowra. 

XI. Although, in seeking to establish proofs of racial affinity, 
rather than of mere social contact, but little dependence can of 
itself be placed on the test afforded by linguistic affinities, it is 
not without interest to point out that the remarkable idiom of 
speech known to grammarians as numeral affixes or auxiliaries, 
which is so universally charnocteristic of the various Indo- 
Chinese languages, is a striking feature of all the dialects spoken 
in the Nicobar Islands, while sundry other peculiarities might 
be enumerated indicating such affinities to the Malay and Bur 
meése lariguages as cannot but be regarded as possessing some 
ra intra when supported by the foregoing evidence, all of 

ich tend to establish the kinship existing between the tribe 
under consideration and the Indo-Chinese family. 

Finally, it may be further urged as arguing a bond of kindred 
between the Nicobarese and the Malayo-Burman races that 
while the former entertain no objection to marriages of their 
women with Malay, Burmese, or Chinese, only one or two in- 
stances can be discovered of unions between Nicobarese and 
Hindoos and others; indeed the very idea of such alliances is 

* almost repugnant to them, as is borne out by the observation 
tore than once made to me when disoussing the subject with 
natives of Car Nicobar,“ he ‘nother kind man.” 


” Porm and size.—In spite of a general resemblance between 
the inhabitants of the various islands of the group, certain dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities are readily noted by the careful oliserver 
after a residence of any duration in their midst, and I have fre- 


 qtiently tested the accuracy of my observations by naming 
c Bericdly the respective localities to which iatetduat members 
of a mixed party of Nicobarese belonged, 
[t is curious as one passes from the almost squalid hamlets of 
the South—whose few and slothful and apathetic inhabitants 
_ fire scarcely to be roused by the rare event of a vessel arriving 
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in their waters—to note the gradual change in the habits and 
prosperity of the several communities a3 one island after another 
is passed in a northerly direction, till when Car Nivobar is at 
last reached comparatively denaely populated villazes are found, 
whose busy aod energetic people have secured to themselves an 
annual export of two or three millions of coconuts besides the 
profits arising from the aule of pigs, poultry, fruit, and vegetables 
to the numerous vessels which touch here for trading pur- 
bits the various statements’ which have been published during 
the past huncred years or so regarding the Nicobarese, there is 
a more general agreement concerning their leading characteristics 
than is often the case with such accounts, 

Mr. N. Fontana (1778) describes them as being “ of a copper 
colour, with small eyes obliquely cut, with small flat noses, large 
mouths, thick lips and black teeth; well proportioned in the 
body, and rather short than tall, with large ears: . . . the women 
are of the same colour and very small in stature.” Liewt. 
Colebrooke (1790) informs us that“ they are in general robust 
and well-limbed, and in features resembling Malays, whom also 
they approximate in the matter of colour; he further tells us 
that the women are much inferior to the men in stature, though 
they are more active in all domestic matters.” Mr. G. Hamilton 
(1801) writes much to the same effect, adding, however, a stric- 
ture on the extreme ugliness of the women. — 

Tn 1846, Pére Barbe, an observant writer, remarked “ that it 
18 difficult to have an accurate notion concerning the origin of 
the Nicobanians. They have projecting chevk-bones, flat visages, 
flattened noses, scanty beards, straight black hair, and Chinese 
eyes. Their complexion is dark olive, they are corpulent, museu- 
lar, and well-made, but theirlegs are rather short in comparison 
with the trunk, the lower extremity being more developed than 
the upper one:” he adda that “they appear to hold some reln- 
tion to the Malays,” and expresses his belief that "they may 
helong to the same race of people who formerly lived on the 
seashore of Sumutra,” 

Dr. Rink, writing in the same year (1846), speaks of their 
“low stature, their powerful although coarse form of body, with 
broad feet, strong limbs, broad shoulders, short neck, their broad 
face, with flat nose, large mouth, and prominent jawbone, and 
finally the brown (passing somewhat into a copper-red, but at 
the same time very uniform) colour of their skin would incline 
one coming from the more civilized parts of India to believe that 
one had arrived at the territory of a new race of men, for in valli 


* Fide list of writers, p. 45, 
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‘Would he look here for the noble features, the expressive look, 


_ the slender and graceful stature, and the pleasant demeanour of 


_ the Hindoos . . . this may serve as an exalople of the gradual 


transition of the Mongolian race through the Indo-Chinese into 
the Malayan.” Dr. Rink, elsewhere, speaking of the Nicobarese 
women, describes them as " of large stature and strong constitu- 
tion.” In general agreement with the last quoted writer are the 
conmments tonde on this race some 23 years subsequently by 


Prot, V. Ball, F.RS. 


From carefu] measurements taken of 150 to 200 individuals 
of both sexes at the various islands I found that the average 
height of the males is 5 feet of inches, while that of the females 
is & feet,a result, which disproves the statement of certain of the 
earlier authors whom I have quoted regarding the disproportion 
between the sexes, 

Tt was also found by measurements taken of males that— 
with one exception—the grande cneergure, or extreme span of 
the arms, extended at full lensth like a cross, exceeded consider- 
ably the heicht, sometimes to the extent of 5 inches, and never 
less than half or three-quarters of an inch, the average being 
about 3 inches in excess of the stature * no such striking diver- 
gence in this respect was found among Women; in one case there 
waa a difference of 4 inches in the envergure over the height, and 
the average difference seems to be about 14 inches. 

The distance of the extremity of the middle finver in the 
ordinary vertical attitude from the upper border of the patella, 
the muscles of the thigh being flaccid, was found to range in 
males between 3 inches and 74 inches, the average being 64 
Inches ; while in the few women who were éexainined, and whe 
were of medium stature, the average was much the same. 

On comparing the distance of the middle finger above the 
upper border of the patella with the stature as 100 in each in- 
dividual measurement, among the men the index Si will be 


found to represent the average distance. 


Tn respect to the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shom Pei) 


_ the measurements which have been taken go to prove that they 


. 


Anthropology," p. 834). | 


ib 
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average about an inch less in height, and are less robust in 

sique, than the coast tribes; they commonly have protu- 

bellies, and an anmmic complexion, which is doubtless due 

to the insanitary condition of their dwellings and encampments, 
and to their unwholesome diet. 

- Ae T have already stated, the strong Mongolian alfinities of 


the Nicobarese is borne out repeatedly by similarities both in 


! This relatively to stature = 1000 would be represented by the index 147 
which closely approximates the results obtained among Europeans (sce Topinurd's 
m ey 
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their constitution and culture; in the central and southern 
islands—where alone the occiput is Aattened—the Maluy ele- 
ment is easily recognised, while in the northern portions of the 
Archipelago, ony at Cur Nicobar, a Burmese straim is 
observable. (Pl. XX). 

The chief characteristics of the race, as they strike me, may 
be summarised as follows: the forehead is well-formed, the eyes 
are usually more or less obliquely set, the nose is wide and flat 
and is only in a fewrare Instances aquiline ; the complexion ofthe 
majority of these natives is of a yellowish or reddish-brown tint, 
the cheekbones are prominent, and the features, thongh some- 
what flat, are lesa markedly so than is commonly seen among 
the Malay races, Such appearance of prognathism as prevails 
in these communities, which may be considered as of unmixed 
origin, raust be traced in part to the prolonged period of lactation, 
sid ateecuentty to the habit of constantly sucking the green 

 goconuts, a8 well as to the betel-chewing custom, which as men- 

tioned m another place, produces a habit which has in time the 

’ effect of forcing forward the incisors of the wpper and lower jaw 

till they protrude to an extent that is in many eases almost r= 

volting. Judging from lads and children the lips are naturally 

34 of fair size and shape, though the mouth is commonly very lnrge.! 

2 The ears are of medium size, but the lobes are almost invariably 

disfigured by the practice, which prevails also among the 

‘Burmese, of perforating them and inserting by way of ornament 

wooden or cane cylinders or even discs, measuring sometimes as 
much as an inch in diameter, ? 

In spite of their general musenlar development, there is lock- 
ing in the physique of the Nicobarese that grace of outline 
which is so pleasing to the eye; the inward curve of the waist 
is scarcely noticeable among them, while the sharp bend in the 
back ieee peoitie PL XX), in most Instances further mara that 
harmony of proportion which is essential to the perfection of the — 
human. form. 

The superior development of the lower limbs in these abori- 
‘3 gines, as compared with the natives of India is often very strik- 
ei ing, and 18 clearly attributable to the early and constant practice 
~~ of climbing coconut trees, whereby the muscles of the thigh and 
an) calf are continually called into play. The feet and hands of 
+. ‘these tribes are not abnormally large; the former are, however, 
> ~_ felined to be broad and flat, the heel very rarely projects, and 

then only to o very slight extent; if, however, it be contended | 


' Tt is very generally remarked by visitors thet the children are often 
+ ganesh Took ustedes gees se nba of tote sara 
: set tor eee tha ae a weds £ 'y woul | y coMmmMaee = 

ing is Bor }, though sometimes is seen in little ones of 4'and 6. 
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that the feet should bear the same ratio to the height that 14 
does to 100, the average length of the Nicobarese foot would 
’ @ppear to exceed the correct limit, 
In eighteen instances out of thirty-five examined it was found 
that the second toe was longer than the big toe, in thirteen more 
they were both of the same fenge, while in the remaining three 
individuals the hig toe was the longer. Again in sixteen persone 
out of twenty the third finger proved longer than the first, and 
in the rest both were of the same length. 

Tn a large number of individuals examined at the various 
islands it was found that the space between the pupils of the eyes 
averaged 29 inches, a result somewhat in excess of the measure- 
inents of several Europeans who were similarly examined, 

For convenience of reference the results of the measurements 
taken of 150 to 200 natives at the various islands are subjoined — 





TTeigit. 
Maxis. Minimum. Average. 
ft. in, Fr. im. ft. im. 
Men .. ont fi of a 9 & 32 
Women r | & 6 4 $3 5 O 






® Very exceptional, two only, both at Chowr, and bath thin and ef inferivr 
hysique; the majority are between § fect 3 inches and 6 feet 6 inches. Very 
ew attain or exceed 6 feet 7 inches. These remarks apply equally to all ihe 
inlancaa. 

Height seated (of men) was found to average 2 feet 94 inches 
which is thus shown to be 2 feet 6} inches less than the averaye 
height ; the height of the fourchette of the sternum above the 
ground, the individual being seated on the ground, with the 
trunk upright, and breathing quietly, was found to average — 
Th met .. »» 82} inches, 

Tn womon aa 21) i 


Girth rowel Chest, 





es, ery exceptional, the next greatest girth, 99 inches, wae only found 
 twioe, and it is doubtful w ten men of equal girth could be found in the 
entire group. 
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The circumference of the chest relative to the stature is thus 
shown to average 54°1, which closely corresponds. to the ratio 
among Englishmen as quoted by Dr. Topinard (p. 404), The 
play of the chest, i«, the difference between the two cireumfer- 
ences taken during inspiration and expiration, was found in men 
to average 1 inches, and in no case did it exceed 24 inches — 


Weight. 


[0 ————————— 


Maximum. | Minimum. | Average, 












Ths Ibe. 
186 


118 





* This too is ional, only two men have been observed over (0 thy. jo 
fow others noted weighed respectively 141, 170, 163 Ibs. 


Girth of Waist. 





Maximum, Mirimerm., Aremgr, 








Tbs, Tbs. he, 
Men .. is to] 25 | BO} | 


— Unlike the Hurmess, corpulency iz not admired by these islanders. 





§ This and one other of 24 inches were isolated cases, 
Calf af Leg. 
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The superior development of the Nicobarese in this respect 
a5 compared with natives of India is often very striking and is 
olearly attributable to the frequent exercise of the muscles of | 
the calf in climbing coconut trees. 


The Biceps of Arm, 








+ Isolated instance ; in no other cose did the measurement exceed 144 inches, 


Length of arm from shoulder to wrist (men), average, 21} inches, 


hand, (men) average, 6] inches, 

< leg from hip to ankle (men) average, d44 inches. 

- foot (men), maximum 10} inches, minimum 8 inches, average 
0} inches. 

ou » (women), maximum 64 inches, minimum § inches average 
8? inches. 


Physical Powers and Senses.—Writing in 1544, after spending 
two years at Teressa, the French missionary, Rev. J. M. Chopard, 
commented on the undoubted fine physical development of the 
Nicobnrese, but 1 feel sure that his atatement, that he has seen 
them “carrying without any trouble two hundred coconuts ™ 
must require correction, for this represents a load of nearly 
5 ewt. From personal observations and after many enquiries 
on this subject Tam assured that an able-bodied man's load is 
three scores of unhusked coconuts or four seores of almost 
entirely husked nuts, m other words, from 160 to 180 Ths, 
weight in either case, The nuta are invariably slung in-poirs 
across the two ends of a pole, care being taken to adjust exactly bd 
the balance of the load. One man is spoken of as having in his = 
prime carried five scores of husked coconuts, but this ts cited , 
4s an evidence of his exceptional powers. The loads borne by .2 
> Women average about one-third less than those of men (PL XXT}. a 
— It is considered a good load to carry twenty pairs of their ia 
coconut water vessels (Aisiaye, vide Appendix N, Item 33) each iL 
contuining from 2 to Of pints, or about 124 gallons of water, 


~ } ‘e.u" 


© These outs ore brought from distant plantations for feeding the live stock wal] 

\ end their own consumption. A small goicg vee Rsdsbedemeror gba saints Ze 

—s #trip for attachment to a second which hee been similarly husked is all that js 5 

— Maft'on the shell, the load is this considernbly lightened ands greater number 
io eum be carried than would be possible were the nute unhusked. : J 
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the average weight of the whole amounting probably to about 
‘Ll ewt 


Weights ore never carried on the head, but are invariably 
slung on a stick or pole and borne over the shoulder. A woman 
my occasionally be seen carrying on her head for a few yards, 
from her hut to the jungle, a basket containing a light load of 
Pandanus drupes, but this is the only instance in which anything 

-is borne on the head: as they are not in the habit of distressing 
themselves hy taxing their powers of endurance, the distance 
that & man or woman will carry a maximum load without a reat 
rarely if ever exceeds a few hundred yards; in fact it would 
appear that though the physical powers of the average. Nico- 
barese exceed those of the average Burman or Malay, there are 
many tasks performed by the latter from which the former would 
shrink a3 irksome and fatiguing. 

The only occupations requiring endurance as well as skill, in 
which they may be-regarded ag adepts, are elimbing cooonut 
trees, and paddling long distances in their canoes, and it is evi- 
dently due to their frequent practice in these arts that so many 
of them possess well-leveloped frames and muacular Timbe, 

Their walking powers cannot be satisfuctorily determined: a 
Mman would consider that he had performed a long walk if he 

we had covered about 15 miles along a fairly smooth undulating 

poth, especially if carrying a load not exceeding 30 Ibs, and his 
= average rate of speed for such a walk would under ordinary 

- 1 circumstances be less than 3 milea an hour. Only under very 

exceptional circumstances would a Nicobarese undertake a walk 
of over 20 miles, and he would certainly take a short rest after 
every few (5) miles. Through jungle paths or along a sandy and 
rocky coust they would never attempt any freat distance; women 

Tarely yo far from their homes either by land or in a canoe, 

4s these people are unpractised in running it has not been 

surprising to find that their performances when competing in 
foot races ut the ovcasional sports held in the Government 
settlement, have been below the average of Madras sepoye anil 
Punjiibt potive, and this refers to tat races of 200 yards only ; 
very few of them could run as far as a quarter of a mile at 
facing speed, even on a level road. In jumping (whether high” 
or“ long”) their attempts are very poor, and they exeel chiefly 
in tugs-of-war " and“ putting the shot ” where their weight ancl 
ne come into full play. 

-  _, Asshown in another section (ride Anatomy, ete.) their power of 

ie abstaining noes food and drink without se Nenee, in, 
 Suder aby circminstances, very small, or at least is never 
allowed to he strained. Although in regard both to sicht and 

Sat id they are inferior to the Andamauese, they are yet superior — 
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to Europeans! in all matters in which these faculties have been _ 
éxercised in their semi-savage state. On testing a party of 
young men with the test paper used in the army for recruiting —— 
purposes, I found that while all were well able to count the dots — 
correctly at a distance of 19 yards, which is said to indicate 

“perfectly acute vision,” some could still do so at 22 yards, but 
this was the extreme at which any degree of accuracy was 
obtained,* 

Cases of blindness and of myopia’ appear to be rare, and to be 
equally distributed throughout the group, 

In order to ascertain their sensitiveness to touch, the points of 
& compass were simultaneously applied to different parts of the 
body, the result being that the minimum distance at which the 
two points ceased to be felt as one, was found to be from half 
inch to 1 inch, certain parts of the body being more sensitive 
than others. 

Their sense of smell is by no means defective. I have, how- 
ever, never observed any special instance in this respect calling 
for remark, As in the case of the natives of New Ireland, men- 
tioned by Mr. A. J. Duftield,* the smell of carbolic acid is 
particularly obnoxious to them; young men and women are 
very partial to scents; the former explain that they find its use 
& certain passport to the favour of their wives’ 

It has often surprised me to observe how little the sense of 
taste among the Nicobarese appears to be affected by their con- 
stant habit of betel-chewing; they are always able to distinguish 
any particular flavour in food or drink, and to detect the fact 
when ram has been given them slightly diluted. 


Anatomy and Phystotogy—In « land of plenty such as theirs 
the occasion for testing their powers of abstinence from food 
and drink has probably rarely arisen, and they are so little 
accustomed to endure any privation, that, except immediately 
after a meal, when they indulge in a cigarette, there is 
an hour in the day when they are not taking quids of betel; 
between meals also they often dispose of the contents of two 
or more green coconuts or some toddy, and will accept any 


* From the statements of the coast people, it would seem that the Shom Ped 

it excel them in these respects as well asin all j raft. : 

. * It would appear, however, that there is ing remarkable in this, as T was 
;. able to compete successfully with all but one man at the maximum distances. 

* I once swan old woman at Trinkut wearing spectacles while engaged in 

rd ing an ornamental skirt for an approaching festival. -" 

a. her os roeenigl oom vt denote) Je 

scented leaves of o certain tenydm) aresometimes brought home 

by thoughtful swains on their return from the jungles in order to gratify thei os 

sweethearts and wives. nes y 
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food or liquor which may chance to be offered to them at a 
friend's hut. When away from home on hunting or fishing expe- 
ditions and not ready to return, they will frequently eat raw 
certain varieties of fish which they may have caught; if no food 
is obtainable, they bind a cord tightly round the waist, by way 
of | the pangs of hunger. Before starting for a part 
of the jungle at a distance from any coconut plantation for a 
few hours’ work,’ they will invariably provide themselves with 
the n materials for betel-chewing, and, if possible, take 
also a few limes, in order thut they may refresh themselves 
with the juice in water which they will collect and drink out of 
a large leaf or nee spathe. ce tS 

Consequent on neral practice of betel-chewing t 
mucous membrane of the mouth is usually se artificially stained 
that its natural colour is difficult to ascertain ; judging from an 
examination of some lads and children with clean mouths, the 
membrane appears to be either unstained with pigment, or to be 
of a light rosy tint; no opportunity has yet occurred to enable 

me to form an opinion as to the colour of the muscles and fat. 
The skin is naturally very smooth to the touch, the result 
“probably of the frequent viling to which it is subjected from 
Hatanoy. among the old or middle-aged the skin covering the 
knee-caps and elbows is loose and wrinkled, but this is easily 
5 explained by the common eastern habit of squatting on the 


\ After active exercise they perspire freely : how far it may be 
eee to the Car Nicobarese, | am unable to say, but I have 
uéntly noticed that in this tribe after any violent exertion 
beads of perspiration appear on the nose; in spite of careful 
observations among the natives of the other islands, I have 

never yet come across a like instance of this cause and effect. 
In child-bearing it would seem that from the extreme rarity 
aed a terminations e of slow recoveries, labour may be re- 
as comparatively , though not so much so as among 
such barbarous races as Boskusan Kaffirs, and Canadian 
Indians; the women have abundance of milk, and the two 
youngest children may constantly be seen together at the breast. 
_. From the fact that the Nicobarese usually rise late and fre- 
. ay indulge in naps during the day it has been inferred that 
> they can ill bear privation in respect of sleep; but this view must 
+ __ be moditied when it is found that these habits are generally the 





____* Inthe N-E. monsoon the fruit of the Amomum Feastii (the leaves of which 
. See lee a enretze wreppers) is eaten. on these expeditions, and they 
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result of the previous night having been spent in spearing fish or 
in dancing and singing at some festival; indeed, on these occa- 
sions it sometimes happens that many individuals will keep 
awake for forty-cight hours at a stretch. 

In consequence of the equable nature of their climate the 
ability of the Nicobarese to endure cold cannot be judged; they 
are always careful to aveid direct exposure to a hot sun' on @ 
sultry day, declaring that thereby they incur a risk of suffering 
from fever and severe headaches, 

The following table furnishes the results of observations made 
on a party of Nicobarese men and boys in ordinary health while 
seated in the shade and before taking a meal, 





Rate per minute of 






Pulse, | Respiration, | 





18 * The bulb being 
18 left undisturbed for 
16 aix minutes. 
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Motions.—The Nicobarese even from their earliest years are 
devoid of that natural grace of attitude and motion which seems 
almost a prerogative of youth, and except under some sudden 
excitement the most striking characteristic to a stranger would 
be the sluggish gait and slouched besring of both old and young 
throughout the archipelago, even the Car Nicobarese are not 
exempt from this racial peculiarity, though far in advance of 


1 When a exposed to the sun, I have almost i 


photographing @ group invariably 
‘been requested to do it ns quickly as possible that they may suffer no ill effects 


from the oun: their appreciation of o pith hat is by no means entirely de to 
cheir mania for wearing European garments. 

* The rates of pulse of 11 others who were tested were as follows :—62; 66; 
G5; 70; 78; 79; 80; 80; 88; 82; and S4. 
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their nompatriots in the other islands both in energy and intelli- 
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| _ When the head is in the usual position, a line drawn through 
the meatus auditorius horizontally, is found to pass slightly above 
the nostril, there seems to be little or no power of moving the 
‘ears or scalp, and but little play of feature ; they are capable of 
_ shutting one eye without closing the other, and can extend one 
Snger without opening the hand. 
5 walking the body is fairly balanced, the foot pray planted, 
the heel being brought to the ground slightly before the rest of 
_ __ the foot, the arms generally hang limply at the side, with the 
ee soe of the hands turned inwards, and are swung while the 
is in motion; there is an entire absence of spring or 
_ #lasticity and the whole gait is stiff and ungainly.’ Both in 
_ -Tunning and begin the toes are turned slightly outwards? 
a The legs are y fully straightened when standing at ease 
P, eer held erect but the whole weight is thrown on one 
_ foot, one hand grasps the other arm either across the abdomen 
or behind the back. 


Tn p to any distant-object, or place, the arm is generally 
Stretched to its length, and closing the other fingers with 
| the Knuckles uppermost, the direction in question is indicated 

with the fore- In beckoning a person to approach the 
» arm is held half bent and the fingers are waved inwards keeping 
" the knuckles uppermost.* 
> Both men and women up to middle age are able without 
_ effort or practice to touch the ground with their finger-tips and 
~~ @ven in many cases with the knuckles without bending the knees, 
When climbing a slight pole or slender tree such as the Ayeea 
) = eattechu, the Nicobarese bend themselves almost double, and walk 
> sup with toes tumed outwards, like monkeys holding on firmly 
~~ With both hands. The toes are used for holding or picking up 
_ objects, or in climbing ropes, and the great toe is to some extent 
_ opposable; in moving any heavy object such as a canoe these 
hutives generally and power is in most instances exerted 
_ towards the body ; when two or more persons are engaged in 
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; * An ion omee given me by an intelligent astive to unt for this 
tribal ; tad acee frm the lange compton Pata 
~Rsoug they indulge, aod which he a# producing a plethoric 
‘The attitude in mwimming is described under that sectional heading, and 
he posture of women in accouchement wil) be under “ Medicine.”’ 
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taneously to the accompaniment of the voice, this is especially 
the ease in canoe racing, and in erecting the demon-scaring poles 
(kanaiya) or dragging a canoe over portage. 

The only respect in which the Nicobarese are at all remark 
able is in the agility with which they can climb coconut, and 
Areca, as well as ordinary branched trees; in this accomplish- 
ment the women are in a measure sharers ut all the islands except 
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the same task they appreciate the advantage of acting simul- 


Car Nicobar, though of late years owing probably to the influence _ 


of increased intercourse with foreigners at the Government 
Settlement in Nancowry Harbour this art is now rarely practised 
among females in the Central Group especially when strangers 
are present. Lads of no more than 8 years of age and less, may 
often be seen at Car Nicobar—where children are numerous and 
Jess petted—climbing for nuts as readily as their elders. 

Among the men there are two modes of climbing the cooo- 
nut trees, viz., that which is peculiar to Car Nicobar, and that 
which is adopted by the other islanders. The former in common 
with the latter use a fibre loop which is attached round the 
ankles of both feet, they also grasp the tree by means of a did 
which they hold at the two ends edge-inwards, this enables the 
climber to obtain a firm grip of the tree as he proceeds upwards 
by a succession of springs. Although the Car Nicobarese reckon 
themselves superior climbers to their southern neighbours, many 
would be found to dispute their claim, as the mode adopted by 
the latter strikes strangers as displaying more skill and grace 
besides presenting greater difficulty of attainment, for with them 
the hands appear searcely to touch or grasp the trunk, and 
nearly all the work is evidently accomplished by means of the 
legs with which they spring upwards with marvellous facility 
after the manner of a frog. It is Coubtless due to their constant 
practice of this art that they so commonly possess that stout 
muscular development of the calves and thighs noticed in 
another place. Women when climbing use a stout piece of 
coconut leaf for clasping the tree between the hands the 
manner in which the did is employed by the Car Nicobarese men. 

Tn spite however of their agility in the matter of climbing the 
Nicobarese appear to have somewhat stiff joints, and it would 


appear almost a matter of impossibility to teach one of them to — 


‘orm snecessfully any feat in jumping or gymnastics. They 


ye no tricks of sleight of hand. 
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abnormalities. —No such deformities occuras sentopyga,and the — 


excessive development of fat about the gluteal region which has 
women is not shared by their neighbours in these islands, . 


been observed as a characteristic peculiarity among Andamanese 7 
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Four cases of hare-lip, and one of polydactylism only are 
‘kiiown to the present inhabitants, No instance of albinism, 
Grythrism, excessive hairiness of face or body, cleit palate, 
absence of teeth or supernumerary teeth have been observed or 
Temarked by those who have been questioned on these points, 

Such appearance of prognathism as is observable in eertain 
individuals seams to be due to the prolonged sucking in lacta~ 
tion, to the constant habit of drinking coconut water from the 
nut, and to the peculiar habit (vide Deformation) of removing 
the shell lime from the thumb when chewing betel by scraping 
it off on the inner edges of the upper and lower ineisors. 


Crosses.— Connexions between the Nicoharese and other races 
have, at least in modvrn times, been of comparatively rare 
oncurrence. A few unions have taken place in recent years 
between the coast and inland tribes of Grent Nioobar, but none 
of these appear as yet to have been fruitful? One case is 
known of a union between a Nicobarese womun and an African 
—this oocurred early in the century and must be referred to 
again—and another with a native of Madras, which took place 
at Teressa island, the issue being one son, who died on attaining 
taanhood, 

From lack of opportunity, cases of unions with Chinese have 
been very few and far between, With Burmese and Maluys 
only have marriages been at all frequent, and even such cases 
have probably at no oné time numbered more than 8 or 10. 
taking all the islands into account. 

So far as can be judged from the examples known to us in the 
Vicinity of the Government Settlement the result of these 
crossed unions does not indicate an increase of fruitfulness in 
the progeny ; the children of the first cross appear to be quite 
as strong, viable, and long-lived us those of pure blood. and in 
intelligence to be superior, No cases having oceurred of unions 
between individuals of mixed parentage the relative degree of 
their fruitfulness with each other, and in their crosses with pure 
blood has not yet been ascertainable. The products of the first 
oross have been observed to resemble the female more than the 
male parent. Two return crosses would seem to suffice to restore 
apparent purity of blood. The characteristic marks of the 
¢toss which remain longest are the facial form, shape of the 
eyes and hair. 

? So far as in known no inverse crosses | here i 
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; 2 parents, 3 of them having 3 children’ each, ghve of teak 
and the remaining one 7 children or 19 in all, of whom 3 only 
»dead. No fewer than 13 of these have proved childless. Of 


remaining 6, 


oe 

1 5 an 

1 has 2 boys and 2 girls. 

J has 1 married son, and 1 married daughter. 

(who, between them, have 3 sons and 3 daughters). 

and 1 has 1 married son (who has 2 sons and 2 
daughters). | 
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Development and Peeay,—In the absence of statistics, and as 
ae as cin be judged by personal observations extending over 
seventeen years, the average length of life is higher rather than 
“lower than it is among natives of the adjacent continents. This 
_ may be ae by the immunity enjoyed by the Nivobarese 
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attained ; of those who survive the sixtieth year it appears that 
fully tw o-thirds are women,! 

Old persons are always allowed to reach their natural term of 
life, and are invariably treated with kindness and consideration 
by all connected with them. A few instances are known of 
four generations existing simultaneously in the same family, and 
in one the great-grandmother, though over seventy, is still an 
active woman, able to paddle herself across the harbour, and to 
perform the ordinary domestic duties pertaining to her sex, 

The maximum of stature would seem to be reached about 
eivhteen in the case of men, and in women a little earlier, while 
the general physical dev elopment is apparently not attained in 
either sex till three or four years later, Puberty is attained by 
the two sexes about the ages of fourteen and thirteen years 
respectively, The extremes of child-bearing age appear to be 
fifteen be and forty years; suckling is in most cases continned 
mill the infant is two years old, unless the mother becomes 


pregnant. 


Pathology.—At all the islands pectoral complaints, especially 
asthma and bronchitis, are very prevalent particularly about the 
time of the periodical changes of monsoon when malarial fevers 
also are more rife; owing probably to the superior physique and 

miter recuperitive powers possessed by the Nicobarese it is 
found that they usually withstand the effects of these ailments 
better than the Hindu patients who come under treatment in 
our hospitals; it may nevertheless, be fairly estimated that a a 
higher percentage of deaths: is direatly traceable to diseases 
which are induced by sudden climatic variations than to any 

Ser cause. 

The remarks made by M. de Quatrefages* on this point were 
forcibly recalled to my mind in the course of a conversation 
with one of the oldest and most intelligent of the residents in 
Ninecowry ; after informing me that in his youth the population 
of the Central group was far larger than it ia at the present day® 
he proceeded to observe that in his opinion and that of others 
the marked increase of pectoral disorders, and also of cases of 
‘sterility and impotence is attributable to ‘the lessened vitality 
which bas resulted from the epidemics of small-pox and dysentery 
which have on three several occasions during the past 60 years 


decimated the villages. 


© Mr, W. L. Distant, who visited Car Nicobar in 1888, remarked that he 
| ebserved fewer old men than old yore 

2° Vide* The Human Species," 

a Gate* Duvclopaacut tek Dosky © m 364, and “Reproduction,” port. 
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—M. Fontana writing nearly 100 years' ago stated that the 
Nicobarese were on the whole remarkably free from diseases of 
all kinds, but that smull-pox of a mild type was occasionally 
met with in the islands; the natives on the other hand aver 
that only on two occasions haye they bean visited with the 
disease. The accounts are somewhat conflicting as to details 
but it would seem that either a few years before or a few years 
after the abandonment of Pastor Rosen's mission at Nancowry, 
small pox (malt) was introduced for the first time by a Malay 
trading vessel with the melancholy result that many hundreds 
of the aborigines fell victims* Both in the Central and 
Southern group, and even as far north as Téressa it is declared 
that whole villages were depopulated. 

The second epidemic occurred about 1856, and was also 
brought to their shores by a Malay or Burmese vessel which 
had among its passengers a Nicobarese who was returning from a 
visit to Penang or Burma where apparently he had contracted 
the dreaded malady; his indignant and unsympathetic com- 
patriots put him to death for having exposed them once more 


to the dangers of infection! The precautions which were taken 


were succesaful in preventing the spread of the disease, and 
though the mortality was very great, it was confined entirely to 
the northern villages of Camorta. } 
The only other occasion on which the present inhabitants can 
recall a period of serious mortality was about 2 years after Mr, 
Rosen's departure, when it appears that the crew of an English 
harque, which had anchored near the mouth of Expedition 
Harbour, provoked the natives by molesting their women; wateh- 
ing an opportunity when most of the sutlors were on shore a 
large party of Nicobarese attacked and disabled the vesse 


* i ioe 


killed all the men who had remained on board. The snilors ~ 


from the shore saw what wns passing, and thinking discretion 
the better port of valour eacuped at once in their boats to 
return in four days in another vessel with reinforcements and 
avenged the death of their comrades by burning down all the 
huts and coconut trees belonging to the inhabitants, who of 
course fled at their approach. During the absence of the sailors 
the natives had looted the barque of all the salt meat and other 


1M. Fontana also asserted that the Nicobarese were entirely froo from 
veneren| complaints; euch is not, however, the onse at the present day, and 
ugh it is imposible to necertain the dote of the introdection of these ecourges 

P through the agency of the Malay and Burmese trulers), it ix huppily 
nim the proportion of sufferers in the various isinnds is very small, and 
the divease shows no tendensy to spread in the terrible manner noticed among 
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A fow pock-murked intividuals are still to be met in or near Nancoury 
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stores which they greedily devoured with the result that all who — 


had partaken of the feast were stricken with a complaint which 
is said to have been characterised by a seizure resembling cholera ; 
others speak of it as dysentery, but be that as it may, the majority 
of those attanked expired after a few hours of intense suffering. 
Although the epidemic was confined to the villages in Expedition 
Harbour, and those on the western shore of Naneowry Harhonr, 
the mortality was very creat. 

The comparative immunity from fever enjoyed by the resi- 
dents in certain of the islands of the group is evidently due to 
local causes, and the natives of those localities when visiting 
Nancowry Harbour succumb as readily to the malaria and suffer 
as severely as any aliens. 

Apart from the minsma arising from the mangrove and other 
swamps throughout the Central group it must be borne in mind 
that the general insanitary condition of the Nicobarese villages 
enhances the danger of enteric fevers,ete., and it is no matter 
of surprisé that even those who from infancy have been exposed 
to these influences are not inured to them; those among aliens 
who seem best able to withstand the -miasmatic conditions are 
nittives of the Burmese littoral, the climate of which is in many 
respects similar to that of the Nicobars. 

The deadliness of the malaria in these islands will be more 
readily appreciated when it is known that even at the present 
day, When every attention is paid to sanitation, few aliens reside 
there for three months without experiencing its ill-effeets more 
or less severely; it is not to be wondered at that of 25 Moravian 
Missionaries who successively spent from a few days to 7 years 
in Nancowry Harbour, 13 foll victims to the climate before they 
could be relieved, and 11 others died soon after their return to 
Tranquebar ; these men must have all lived under the sume con- 
ditions as the natives, having no means for effecting any sanitary 
lnprovements in the site they had selected for occupation. 
= spite of the malarial influences and the prevalence of beri- 
beri in Sumatra and the Straits Settlements, this obseure disease 
has not yet been recognised in these islands, either among the 
aborigines or the alien population ; this is probably due to the 
varied and wholesome dietary of the former and the atrict 
sinitary measures which are enforced by Government. 

Next to pectoral complaints and fever the disease which jg 
undoubtedly most prevalent at the Nicobars is elephantinsis ; 
the legs—and leas frequently the arms—are first attacked, and the 
worst cases are marked by tuberosities on the feet and ankles 
from which there is a constant putrid discharge’ with the excep- 

‘It is of some interest in this place to mention the rare oceurrence of. a 
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tion of Chowra, where probably abont 20 per cent. of the adults are 
afflicted with this disorder, the larger proportion of the sufferers 
are met with in the Central group where also the malarial influ- 
ences are most rife, At'Teressa and communities of the Southern 
islands, including the inland tribe, cases of elephantiasis are 
oomparatively rare, while the natives of Car Nicobar are, and 
are said to have been always, entirely exempt, As a possible 
explanation of the immunity enjoyed by the Car Nicobarese in 
this respect it may be mentioned thet they scarcely ever drink 
water from their wells, and never except in an almost boiling 
state, and in very small quantities when indisposed, Water 
indeed is seldom used at Car Nicobar save for bathing or cook- 
ing pu for the coconuts which flourish there so abun- 
aantly supply them at all times with a refreshing beverage as 
well as with food. 

The anemic condition of many of the natives in certam parts 
of the archipelago, notably at Chowra and Nancowry Harbour 
and its vieinity—where elephantiasis, splenic and liver com- 
plaints, tumours, swollen glands and such-like disenses are most 
commoen—is apparently traceable in great part to the impure 
drinking water’ and in the Central group a further cause may 
be found in the situation of the villages which usually fare an 
extensive foreshore and exposed coral reefs, while fresh water 
swamps and decaying vegetation and refuse matter skirt the rear 
of their habitations. 

Cutaneous diseases are not uncommon, but sellom take a 
severe form, they would appear to be due in most Instances to 
over induleence in fish, and other heating dietary aggravated by 
the malarious climate’, psoriasis (hed/), and pityriasis (penta), 
are the two forms of this complaint most prevalent in these 


to the inference that in the once of a European living under the same conditions 
ga the motives themecl+es in a mnlorions distriet where this disease is ondemie, 
no such Jength of time os i# mentioned by De Quatrefages in the following 
ettract need elapse to render him linble to suffer from this disorder. 

En one of his letters written in 112 (ie., 25 years after his departure) the 
Moruvian missionary, J, G. Haensel, states, “ After T had resided 6 years in the 
“raga lege began to inflame and swell to » prodigious size. A suppurstion 
téok place and till the discharge commenced I suffered excruciating pain.” 

[Extract from The Human Species," by A. de Quotrefnges, p. 426. “At 
Harbadoes. .. .. . whites of Huropean origin have na yet rel The 
e@lephantiosis of Tndin is found in Ceylon. There nguin it only attacks ntives, 
erooles, and individuals of tmited blood. Hindoos and Sapte baer strangers in 
the island, are exempt from it, Soott .. . . states that only one ease of this 
disease had been in a European white, but this individual had 
inhabited the island for 30 years; acclimatisation had been carried so fur in his 
‘case na to couse him to lose his “ efAmologiral ieunwnity.” | 

' Four cases of guitre (2 maled and 2 females) have been observed which may 
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is most disliked, is attributed by the natives to bathing in 
impure ond stagnant water, and those so affected are required to 
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ts, the former, which owine to the irritation characterising 1b 
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perform their sblutions in the sea, in order that they may not 


contaminate the bathing-place of the rest of the community, 
The general immunity from diseases of this nature enjoyed by 


“these islanders is attributable it would seem to their habit of 
‘constant bathing, and to the free use of coconut oil, which they 


apply freely to their bodies as well as to their hair. 

Hunchback and Interal curvature of the spine, as might be 
expected are seldom seen, two cases only having come under my 
notice. Epilepsy also is almost unknown; no authentic instance 
of insanity occurring in. their midst has come within the ken of 
the present generation, and only one or two tales of a peeniny: 
kind are to be found in support of the opinion that a few sue 
cases have really occurred, How far their exemption is due to 
their avoidance of consanguineous marriages, or is to be accounted 
for on the principle that an organ which has little work to 
perform is less liable to become deranged than one which ts 
worked undér high pressure, isa question I must leave to the 


consideration of others. 


As among other tribes similarly circumstanced the first 5 
years of a child’s life are regarded as the most critical, after that 
period it is reckoned that the probabilities are in fayour of the 
little one reaching man’s estate, 

With the exception of those living in malarial districta who 
take little out-door exercise, or indulze freely in the use of fari, 
or who from any other cause enfeebled constitutions, the 
hodily recuperative power of the Nicobarese appears on the 
whole to exceed that of the averace European ; this opinion is 
bused on observations made in cases of severe injuries caused by 
shark-hites, falla, cuts, et.; in every instance the woun 
healed so rapidly as to create surprise among aliens although 
the sufferers were invariably treated by their own mediei 
whose knowledge of the healing art is very limited. 

The colour of deep cicatrices is whitish, while superficial ones 
are darker than the adjoining skin ; it is common to see men 


severely scarred by injuries received when climbing trees, from 


stick-fights, or from accidents, incidental to the occupations of 


their daily life. 
Coteur—In a description of the Nicobarese written in 1869 by 


@ medical officer who had served some yeurs in the Straita of 
Malacea it is stated that “they have clean healthy skins of 
different degrees of darkness; some as dark as a) and — 
others of an olive colour.” In order to ascertain which shades — 
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of colour ominated among them I have examined a Inrge 
‘number of individuals at all the islands with the aid of M. 
Broca’s standard tables, the result of which is that I found the 
eolour of the skin of the face and chest of the majority tested 
to register 30 or 43 more nearly than any of the other types, 
while the exceptions were noted as between 29 and 50,20 and 43, 
and 28 and 35 respectively ; a few casea wore represented as 29 
or 40, or between 40 and 45; these differences were found to be 
almost equally marked at all the islands, except Tereasa, Chowra, 
and among the Shom Pen, where the darker hue prevails, and 
cannot therefore be described as tribal characteristics, 

The colouration of the skin pigment of the face, chest, back, 
arma, and thighs differa in a more or less marked degree in each 
individual, it being usual to find the two former of a distinetly 
lighter shade than the last three, 1 found, however, in one case 
that while the skin of the cheat registered between 29 and 30, 
the neck 40, and the thighs and back between 29 and 43, the 
face was darkest of all, viz, between 28 and 35, In. examining 
the inland tribe I found that the chief difference between them 
ind the coast people ia that the reddish-brown hue so frequently 
noticenble in the colouration of the skin in the latter 1s wanting 
in the former. The characteristic tint of the Shom Pen is a 
dull brown and in the majority of cases the skin has not the 
healthy appearance which distinguishes the coast people. 

Headmen and their families do not differ from the rest of the 
community in respect to colour ; their position is due to superior 
intelligence and not to the mere accident of birth, 

According to their own statements the darker-akinned among 
them are better able to endure exposure to heat than the rest, 
and there seems to be ground for this opinion; the lighter 
coloured skins are, however, very generally preferred,and I have 
known a woman who was admiringly described as the “ white 
widow, whose face proved nevertheless to be several shades 
darker than that of an ordinary Chinaman. The colour of the 
iris among these people I found in the majority of instances 
to be either 1 or 16 or between those numbers, a few came 
between 1 and 2 or 16 and 17 and in one I noticed a thin edging 
of a bluish tint. 

Except at Car Nicobar, Chowra and Teressa where, from 
the common practice of having separate huts for cooking pur- 
poses the dwellings are comparatively free from smoke, frequent 
tases Tay be noticed in which the exposed portion of the 
sclerotics is discoloured and appears inflamed, while the upper 

* Yu several cases of thove who hove a sallow, yellowish skin, it is foun t 
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and lower parts covered by the eyelids are found to be of the — 


normal white colour. 


. Tt does not appear that the varieties in the colour of the eye 
correspond in any way to those of the skin and hair. 

, oaour.—The peculiarities of odour which distinguish the 

| various tribes and which are naturally more noticeable after tak- 

: ing violent exertion do not appear to be dependent on age or 6X, 


and as the ordinary dict of the natives at the different islands 
differs in no essential particular, this distinction is probably due 
chiefly to the character, and more or less frequent use of the 

“unguents they severally employ; the women, however, who 
pass most of their time st home cooking food, preparing Pan- 
danus paste, and attending to the pigs and poultry emit am 
odour after engaging in these avocations which is sufficiently 
marked to distinguish them from the men. 

Those among the Nicobarese who indulge in frequent bathing 
—the majority profess to bathe daily—and the few who take 
some pride in their personal appearance are not disagreeable at 
close quarters, as the only odour noticeable about them is due to 
their constant habit of betel-chewing, which, however, is not 
offensive to the olfactory nerves, 

The natives themselves declare that they can distinguish a 

, member of each of the six tribes of the Archipelago by his odour, 
but I have been unable to verify this statement ; the peculiarity 
they affirm to be most readily detected in the natives of Chowra, 
whose presence is declared (and with justice) to be especially 
obnoxious, a fact which they attribute to the custom prevailing 
in that island of eating dogs. 


qeecth.—In the majority of cases the teeth which are first cut 
; are the lower incisors, but no notice 1s taken of exceptions to 
i this rule: the first dentition is apparently completed about the 
aa second year. Even in those well advanced in life the teeth are 

remarkable for their regularity and freedom from caries, a fact 
) traceable probably to the ample supply of a propriate nutritious 
4 food from earliest childhood, as well as to the nniversal habit of 


, betel-chewing, and the healthy lives led by the people on the 
’ sea coast. But for the adverse influence of mataria among those 
x living in localities where fever is endemic cases of den at Sesion 
would probably be almost unknown. 


ar in the middle-aged it is noticeable that the molar tubercles 
are considerably worn down; as they are not accustomed to eat 
tough food this is evidently to be explained by their constunt 
practice of chewing betel-nut and quicklime. The unplensant 


or | One exceptional cuse should be cited of a man having hazel eyes—between: 
: Mos. 2 and 3 of Broca's paper—whose hair and skin in no way differed from the 
; at umjority. : eg 
ee : 
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‘S@ppéarince of the mouth, which is cansed by this habit, will be 
enlarged upon in another place (wide Deformation), 

_ The canines are not prominent, and it is very rare to find—on 
the posterior molars—more than five tubercles, and these indeed 
are only to be observed in youths and those least addicted to 
betel-chewing ; in all others the crowns of these teeth are so 
abraded as to present an even surface, 

From about fifty years of age the teeth usually begin to loosen, 
and it 1s not at all unusual to see persons, who, having reached 
their sixtieth year, are found to possess but few teeth, This 
Ibosening may be attributed to the Stal dieing which, though 
it seems to preserve the teeth from decay, yet has the effect of 
unduly exercising the muscles of the jaw, and thereby enlarging 
the teeth socketa. 


Hair.—From infaney to the age of puberty the colour of the 
hair darkens to a marked degree, although among children it is 
not unetmmon in transmitted light to diseover traces of yel- 
lowish-brown, the natural colour in the adult when examined in 
the same way proves to be of a dark rusty brown. In its usual 
oiled state? 16 looks almost jet black but is found to be really so 
only in epepertively tare instances. The Nicobarese hair 
retains its eolour to a fairly advanced age, and several persons 
who are known to be over fifty show no signs of becoming grey; 
two or three individuals of the race are known who have com- 
pletely white hair and these are believed to have attained the 
allotted span. 

Speaking generally the Nicobarese may be described as having 
Etraight hair, though not a few have wavy, and others again are 
able to boast of natural ringlets ; it is fairly abundant, and when 
allowed to grow, attains a length occasionally of some 20 inches, 
but seldom more; the roots spring uniformly over the scalp and 
not in tufts, Its chief characteristic appears to be its extreme 
toughness, Hair on the face is seldom seen, and then only 
growing scantily ; such individuals ore usually further dis- 
tinguished from their fellows by having more or less hair on 
their chests, arms, and legs, and they not uncommonly become 
bald in middle life ;* from repented enquiries-and careful obser- 
Yations there appears no reason to suppose that these persons 
ate of » different origin to the rest of the tribe or that their 
‘Peeulinrity in this respect is due to mixed parentage. Except 









F } Specimen locks of hair have been cut from the heads of members of the 
© The practic of oiling the hair is discontinued ss soon a4 it commences to 
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in the very rare instances where hair grows in fair abundances — 
on the face, it is customary among the Nicobarese youth, 
especially while remaining single, to ent off or pluck out the 
short scanty growth on the up ee lip and chin, this is not only 
@ concession to vanity but is also done to conciliate the fair sex 
who Hehtly regard such scanty appendages as unsightly. _ 

At Teressa and Bompoka it is the fashion to wear the hair 
very short, and the effect of the constant clipping is to render it 

coarse and makes it stand almost erect, hence the charac- 
teristic feature by which these natives can be most readily dis- 
tinguished from their neighbours is the brush-like appearance of 
their cropped wigs. It is also said that the mothers in these 
islands with a view to producing the desired effect are im the 
habit of constantly combing and raising the hair off the scalp 
of their little ones, 

Among the Shom Pen or inland tribe the harr is generally 
Quite straight; it is never cut, washed, oiled, or otherwise cared for, 
and consequently presents a dirty, matted appearanse, and is 
infested with pediculi; it is seen in reflected light to be of a 
dull brown-black hue, but streaks of a peculiar yellowish-brown 
‘May in some cases be noticed under examination by transmitted 
light, Among this section of the race aleo only a very few 
instances of persons with grey hair have been observed. 


E. H. Max—The Nicobarese Islanders, 


Description of Plates XVI to XXTL, 
Plate XVITL. Map illustrating by means of colours, the dis- 

| tribution of dialects in the Nicobar Islands, 

‘Plate XIX. Portraits of father and son, Shom Pei, inland tribe 
of Great Nicobar, = 

Plate XX. Portraits of two young men, typical natives of the 
Central troup. d 

Plate XXL. Portraits of two men, typical natives of Teressa and 
Bompoka. 

Plate XXTI. Portraits of man and boy, coast natives of Great 
Nicobar. 


These portraits are from negatives taken by Mr. Man, and 
show in each case a profile and full face, 


N.B.—In explanation of certain references to appendices and 
 gections which do not appear in this number of the Jourual, the 
reader is informed that Mr. Man hopes to communicate to the 
_ Tnstitute, in a series of popers, the results of his researches — 
among the Nicobarese during a residence of many years in 
their midst, ‘The references apply to these future papers, 
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Discussion. 


Prof. Metvona said that he so uy, poi sean meters 
made by Mr, Man in the opening part of the paper whi ey 
just heard, that he hardly felt justified in i Sising any remarks 
upon a people with whom he had only had an opportunity of com- 
ing into contact for a few weeks during the Eclipse Expedition of 
1875. Among the points mentioned in the paper the thick dental 
incrustation caused by the constant chewing of betel was perhaps 
the character which obtraded itself upon the notice of Euro- 
brought for the first time into contact with these people, 
he thickness of the incrustation was sometimes so great as to 
prevent the closing of the lips, and many of the Nicoharese whose 
photographs were exhibited appeared in consequence to be perma- 
nently open mouthed. He had been given to understand when in 
the Islands that it was not betel only which was chewed bat a mix- 
ture of betel with some earthy matter, and he hoped that they would 
hear further on this point from Mr. Man. With reference to the 
carved wooden figares of which photographs were exhibited he 
mentioned that some religious significance was certainly attached 
to them because the natives of whom one of the figures was bor- 
rowed for the of being photographed, lent the carving only 
on condition it should be restored before sunset as they feared 
an attack of fever if the inmates of the hut slept without the 
protecting influence of the image. He hoped that in future com- 
munications Mr, Man would give them further information on the 
ise significance which the Nicobarese attached to these carved 
raves some of which were by no means bad specimens of wood 
carving, although extremely grotesque in appearance, In concelud- 
ing, Prof. Meldola stated that all who had studied Mr. Man's pre- 
vious papers on the Andamanese would feel assured that the treat- 
ment of the anthropology of these equally interesting Nicoharese 
conld not have fallen into better hands, and he thought that the 
Anthropological Institute was to be congratulated on being the 
means of giving publicity to such sound and exhaustive work as 
was being carried on by Mr. Man in the Bay of Bengal. 

Mr. C. H. Reap thought it would be of interest to those 
who had beard Mr. Man's valuable paper, to know that the i 
mens sent home by Mr. Man in illustration of his account of the 
Nicobarese, were now exhibited in the Ethnographical Gallery at 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Alex. J. Extas, having been called upon the Chairman, 
explained that his only work on Nicsharaie bat toe to assist Mr. 
Man in the construction of an alphabet for writing that o, 
which be was glad to say had proved successful in constructing Mr. 
Man's Nicobarese Vocabulary, which would be published imme- 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 
JANUARY 22ND, 1889, 
Francis GALTON, Eaq., F.B.S., President, in the Chatr. 


‘The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
signed. 


The Presipent declared the ballot open and appointed Mr. 
M. J. Wacnouse and Mr. R. H. Tiopeman os Scrutineers. 


_. Mr. A. L. Lewts, the Treasurer, read the following report for 
the year 1858 :-— 


Treasterk's Rerorr ror 1888, 


“The total receipts for the year 1888 have bean £612 12s. Od., 
being £33 11s 1d. less than last year. This diminution repre- 
sents a (lifference of one life composition, £21, and a falling off 

of £12 16s. 9d. in the sales of publications, which latter item is. 
much more to be recretted than the former. The expenditure 
for the year varies but little from that of 1887, and affords little 
room for retrenchment or for comment. 

Tt is to an increase of income that the members must look as 
the only means of placing the finances of the Institute in o 
thoroughly satisfactory condition. Any such increase will be 
spent chiefly upon the Journal and other publications, which 
will not only be an advantage to the members individually, but 
will conduce to a larger sale of the publications themselves, and 
this will be an advantage to the Institute, both directly and 
indirectly, as well os to the science of which it forms the 
rallying pot. While, then, original research and critical dis- 

- cussion are undoubtedly the most important works in which our 
members can engage, that of bringing in new and eligible 
members takes the next place,and can be readily undertaken hy 
many who have not the opportunity of personally making 
acientific researches, 4 

. A. L. Lewis, _ 
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398 "Report of Council 
Mr. F. W. Rooter, the Secretary, then read the following 
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Rerort or THE Covnci or THe ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
or Great Brrrary AND IRELAND FOR THE YEAR 15858, 


Tn the course of the past year the Institute has held thirteen 


ordinary mectings, in addition to the Annual General Meeting. 

The following list gives the titles of the various papers and 
other communications which have been submitted to the Institute 
during the year :— 


1. "On the Akkes, a Pigmy Race from Central Africa.” By Professor 
William Henry Flower, C.H., D., FBS, 4c, Director of the Notural 
History Mepartment of the British Museum. With Notes by Emin Pasha. 

2. a Skulls from the Hindu-Kush District." By J. G. Garson, 

, MD. 

3. “ Notes on the Japanese ‘Go-hei,’ or Paper Offerings to the Shinto i 
(with Wlustrative epecimens). By Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq. Prviemsids ars 
by Dr. Edward B. Tylor, F-R3, 

4 Exhibition of Decorated Arrows from the Solomon Islands. By Henry 
Balfour, B.A. : 

5. “PF Notes on the Australian Class Systems." Ey A. W. 
Howitt, Esq. 

& Exhibition of Tnecribed Tablets from Babylon. By Cuthbert E. Peek, 
Faq. MA. with Explanation by T. G, Pinohes, Eaq. 

, “The Races of the Babylonian Empire, from the Monuments." By G, 


8, Sey ities of Drawings, by M. Louis Siret, of objects found in §,E. Spain, 
that were mde daring the early ages of the we of Metal. 
0, “Notes on the Akkas, with Examination of Accounts of Pigmy Tribes of 
Afric.” By Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, E.C.M.G, 
10. Exhibition of a Papuan Hoy. By Captain Strachan. 
1. “On some small highly-specialized forme of Stone Implements, found in 
North Africa, and Europe.” By John Allon Brown, Feq., F.G.8. 
12, “ On the Early Ages of Metal in 8.E, Spain.” By MM. Henri and Louia 


| Biret. 
I 13. “ Recent Anthropometry ot Cambridge.” By. J. Vern, DSe., FS. 
14. “Head Growth of Cambridge Studente.” By Francis Galton, Raq, 


F.RS., President. | 
15. "Remarks on Replies by Teachers to Questions respecting Mental 
igue." By Francis Galton, Esq., FBS. 
16. “Notes on Rubbing: from Ancient Inscribed Stone Monuments in 
" By G. H. Kinshan, Esq, MRD A. 

17. * On the Inhabitants of Paraguay." By Dr. W. Stowort. 

[ng 15, @ Remarks on Mr. Flinders Petrie’s Collection of Ethnogruphio Types 
* from the Monuments of Ezypt." Hy the Rev. Henry George Tomkina. 
20. Exhibition of Pottery, 4c,, from Recent Excavations in New Mexico, By 
oa 


: Arthur 8. Burr, Eaq. 
7 20. “The Nicobar Islanders." Part By E. H. Man, Esq., F.R.G.3. 
k= Bete Pictoperhe of Key Goes Typ. Exhibited by EL 0, 
hs ot | potographe af Nicobarese. rayne Profeseor Ti. Meldols, F.R&, 
8. On o Method of Inv the Der 3 of Tnetitutions ; ad 
tg Laws of Marriage and Descent.” ‘Sevens 4. Tylor, Esq.. D.C.L,, vhs 
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25. Exhibition of Ethnological objects from the Jivarcs of the Upp 


Amazons, and the Arawnks and Acoways of the interior of British Guiana. By 


F. W. Ruler, Esq., F.G.3., Secretary. 
24. Exhihition of Two Paleolithic Implements from the Valley of the Thames, 


“pear Erith. By G. PF, Lawrence, Esq. 


27. “The Survival of Corporal Peosnce.” By Osbert H. Howarth, Esq, 
24. " Marriage Costome of the New Britam Group." By the Rev. Benjamin 
29, Exhibition of a New Form of Anthropometric Instrument, specially 
oar for the use of travellers. By J. G. Garson, Esq., MD, . 
, “Social Regulations in Melanesin.” By the Rev. R. H. Codrington, DD, 
. Rigger beams Message Sticks and Messengers.” By A, W. Howitt, Esq., 
82."The Distribution and. Density of the Old British Population of Hamp- 
shire.” By T. W. Shore, Eaq., F.G.8., F.05. 

af. © The Monument known as aie OES Grave,’ compared with tumeli in 

ire,” By Miss A. W. Buckland. 

During the year four numbers of the quarterly Journal have 
been punctually issued: namely, Nos. 62, 65, 64 and 65, con- 
taining 380) pages of letterpress, illustrated with 13 plates and 
several woodcuts. 

Eleven new members have been elected in the course of the 

fear and one corresponding member has been raised to the 

eoibsarp list; but the Institute has, unfortunately, lost, partly 
by death, and partly by resignation, no fewer than 27 ordinary 
and 4 honorary membe: 

It is with much regret that the Council reports the decease of 
the following members :— : 

Homorwry Members—Dr, R. G. Latham, Mr. 'W. Gifford Pal- 
grave, the Hon, E. G, Squier, and Dr. Philip A. Walther. 

Ordinary Memiora—Mr. T. Bendyshe, Dr. W. Camps, Colonel _. 
F. Duncan, Mr. W. Eassie, Mr. T. H. Edwards, Prof. E. Tyrrell 
Leith, Sir H. Stmmer Maine, Mr. F. J, Morgan, Mr, W. G, 
Ranger, Mr. T, W. U. Robinson, and Dr. T. Harrington Tuke. 

The former and present states of the Institutes, with regard 


to the number of members, are compared in the following 
table — 





Honorury. | Corresponding, | Compounders,| Ordinary. | Total. 








January lst, 1855 +b 75 a 2300) A 
Since elected 1 se : il 12 
Since deceased .. 4 a 4 T ii 
Bince retired or 

struckoM = ../ 1 os 16 17 
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As this table shows a net loss during the yen the Council 
takes this opportunity of ressing its earnest desire that all 
who have at ‘anit thes c eatbety of Anthropological Science in this 
country, will endeavour to maintain the numerical strength and 
effectiveness of the Institute by procuring the nomination of new 
candidates for membership. 

The Council notes, as a satisfactory sion of increasing interest 
in Anthropology, that the Anthropometric Laboratory, eatab- 
hshed at South Kensington, by Mr. Francis Galton, and mentioned 
in his last Anniversary Address, has been open during the year, 
ond that nearly 1,200 persons have been measured in varions 
ways, and the measurements registered for future reference. 

The Council has learnt, with much satisfaction, that in the 
reconstruction of the Government Grant Committee of the 
Royal Society, the President of the Anthropological Institute has 
been appointed a member. 

The Conncil is also pleased to learn that the Ht Council 
hos seen fit to grant a subsidy to Mr. Man, towards the prepara- 
tion of his Nicobarese Vocabulary. 

It may be mentioned that the Anthropological Section of the 
British lution held a successful Session at Bath, under the 
Presidency of General Pitt-Rivers, one of the Vice-Presidente of 
the Institute, 

The second volume of his important work on “ Explorations in 


Cronborne Chase,” has been recotly issued and freely dis- 
tributed at his private expense, 


Mr. Francis Galton’s second term of office, as President, has 
now expired, and the Council desires to Put on record its sense 
of the valuable services which he has rendered to the Institute, 
and to the cause of Anthropoloyical Science in general, during 
the past four years. The many ways-in which Mr. Galton has 
promoted the interests of the Institute demands, in an éxcep- 
tional manner, the grateful acknowledgment of the members, 

The Counet! hag nominated os Mr Galton's successor, Dr. 
John Beddoe, F.RS., of Clifton, one of the Vice- Presidents 
of the Institute, and a former President of the Anthropological 
Society before the formation of the Institution. His namerous 
tnd substantial contributions to ethnology and physical anthro- 
Pology are appreciated by all who take an interest in the science, 


/4nd the Council feels that the future of the Inetitute may be 


committed with confidence to his muidance. 


‘On the motion of the Earl of N ORTHESK, seconded hy Dr. 
Ganson, the Reports of the Treasurer, and of the Council, were 


7 "The Pitesroert then delivered the following address = 
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Appress delivered at the ANNIVERSARY Mexrine of the ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL InstiruTe of Great Berra and IRELAND, 
January 22nd, 1889. 


By Fraxcts Gatroy, Esq., F.RS., President. 


Tr would have been a pleasure to me in this address, given at 

the conelusion of my office as your President, to have cast a 

___ fetrospect over the proceedings of our Institute during the four 

__ Years that I have had the honour to hold it, But the subjects 

that have come before us are so varied that it seemed difficult 

to briefly summarize them in a manner that should not be too 
-desultory, 

On the whole, I thought it might be more useful if J kept to 

@ branch of anthropometry with which many inquiries have 

© made we familiar, and took the opportunity of urging certain 

views that seem to be worthy the attention of anthropologists. 

Before entering upon these more solid topics, let me mention 

that the laboratory of which I spoke in my last address has 

‘been in work during the past year, and that about 1200 persons 

have been already measured at it in many ways, some more than 

once. I lay on the table a duplicate of one of the forms of 

application to be measured, and one of the filled-up schedules, . 

; Tt will be observed that I now have the impressions made in 

) Printers’ ink of the two thumbs of each person who is measured, 

being desirous of investigating at leisure the possibilities of 

~ employing that method for the purpose of identification, not 

forgetting the success that attended Sir W. Herschel’s use of it 

im India, but conscious at the same time of practical difficulties, 

©) There is no doubt that the imprints of the thumb or finger 

| of different persons vary so much that a glance suffices to 

ty distinguish half a dozen varieties, while a minute investigation 

shows an extraordinary difference in small, though perfeetly 

distinct, peculiarities, Neither is there any room for doubt 
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that these pecularities are persistent throughout life ; nor, again 
that so satisfactory a method of raising a very strong presump- 
tion of identity would be valuable in many cases, It will 
suffice to quote the following. A newspaper was lately sent 
me from the distant British settlement of North Borneo, where, 
owing to the wide and rapid spread of information nowadays, 
attention had been drawn to an account of a lecture I gave on 
one of the Friday evenings last spring, at the Royal Institution, 
Tt was on “Personal Description and Identification,” and a 
writer in the British North Borneo Herald commented upon 
the remarks there made on finger imprints. He spoke of the 
great difficulty of identifying coolies either by their phote- 
graphs or measurements, and added that the question how 
this could best be done would probably become important in 
the early future of that country. I also am assured that the 
difficulty of identifying pensioners and annuitants has led to 
frequent fraud from personation, involving in the aggregate 
a very large sum of money annually, as there is good reason 
to believe. If finger imprints could be practically brought into 
use, such frauds would be extremely difficult. I am still unable 
to speak positively as to the easiest and best way of making 
them, but the plon adopted at the laboratory is as follows, A 
copper plate is smoothly covered with a very thin layer of 
printers’ ink by a printers’ roller, the plate being cleaned every 
day, Either the plate, or the roller, but preferably the roller, is 
lightly touched by the thumb, which is afterwards pressed on 
paper. As the layer of ink is thin, none of it penetrates into 
the delicate furrows of the skin, but the ridges only are inked, 
and these leave clear impressions, In this way a permanent 
mark is registered, A little turpentine cleans the fingers 
effectually afterwards. But for purposes of identification a 
simpler process is necessary, one by which a person suspected 


of personation could furnish an imprint for comparison with 


the registered mark without having recourse to the troublesome 
paraphernalia of the printer, Such # process may perhaps be 


; afforded by slightly smoking @ piece of smooth metal or glass 
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an - over the candle, pressing the finger on it, and then making the 
imprint on a bit of gummed paper that is slightly damped: 

> The impression is particularly distinct, ana is sufticiently dur- 
able for the purpose. As for the gummed paper, luggage labels 


* ean be used; even the fringe to sheets of postage stumps is” 
Broad enough to include as much of the impression as is 
‘mt ; especially wanted—namely, where the whorl of ridges takes its 
origin. 

, T hope at some fature time to recur to this subject. 

r Correlation —The various measurements made at the lnbora- 


tory have already afforded data for determining the general 
© form of the relation that connects the measures of the different 
bodily parts of the same person. We know in a general way 
that a long arm or a long foot implies on the whole a tall 
stature—er pede Herculem ; and conversely that a tall statvre 


Ng implies a long foot. But the question is whether their 
vet  Teciprocal relation, or correlation as it is commonly called, 
_ - adinits of being precisely expressed. Correlation is a very 
wide subject indeed. It exists wherever the variations of two 
| objects are in part due to common causes ; but on this occasion 


“I mst only speak of those correlations that are of anthro- 
~ pological interest. The particular problem I first had in view 
was to ascertain the practical limitations of the ingenious 
) * ‘method of anthropometric identification due to M. A. Bertillon, 
% and now in habitual use in the criminal administration of 
_ France. As the lengths of the various limbs in the same 
Be Petson-are to some degree related together, it was of interest 
to ascertain the extent to which they also admit of being 
_ treated as independent. The first results of the inquiry, which 
fa i# not yet completed, have been to myself a grateful surprise. 
‘ Not only did it turn ont that the expression and the measure of 
correlation between any two variables are exceedingly simple 
and definite, but it became evident almost from the first that I 
‘ ~ had 
sooner had I begun to tabulate the data than T saw that they — a, 
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‘unconsciously explored the very same ground before. NOs 
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ran in just the same form as those that referred to family 
likeness in stature, which were submitted to you two years ago. 
A very little reflection made it clear that family likeness was 
nothing more than o particular case of the wide subject of 


‘correlation, and that the whole of the reasoning already 


bestowed upon the special case of family likeness was equally 
applicable to correlation in its most general aspect, 

It may be recollected that family likeness in ony given 
degree of kinship—esay that between father and sen—was 
expressed by the fact that any peculiarity, that is to say, 
any difference from mediocrity in the father, appears in the 
son, reduced on the average to just one-third of its amount 
Conversely, however paradoxical it might at first sight appear, 
any pecularity in a son appears in the father, also reduced on 
the average to one-third of its amount. The “regression,” 
as | called it, from the stature of the known father to the 
average son, or from the known son to the average father, 
was from 1 to}4; from the known brother to the unknown 
brother it was §; from uncle to nephew, or from nephew to 
wnele, it was 2; and in kinship eo distant as to have no sensible 
influence, it was from 1 to 0, Whether the peculiarity was 
large or small, these ratios Temained unaltered. The reason of 
all this was thoroughly explained, and need not be repeated 
here, Now the relation of head-length to head-hreadth, whoae 
Variations are on much the same seale, or spenking im technical 
langunge, whose probable errors ore the same, ia. identical in 
character to the relation between kinsmen, There is regression 
in beth cases, though its value differs. The leneths of head- 
lengths and head-breadths are akin to each other in the same 
‘sense as kinsmen are. So it is in the closer relation between 
the longths of symmetrical limbs, left arm to right arm, left leg 
to right leg. The regression would be strictly reciprocal in 
these cases, When, however, we compare limbs whose yaria- 
“tious'tuke place on different scales, the differences of scale have 


! "Proo. Roy, Bao." 1886, p. 42, and“ Journ. Anthrop. Inat..” 1886, p. 352. 









to be allowed for before the regression can assume a reciprocal 
form. The plan of making the requisite allowance is perfectly 


simple; it merely consists in dividing each result by the pro 
bable error of any one of the observations from which it was. 


deduced. Unfortunately the method cannot be briefly explained 
except by using these technical terms. In some cases the scale 
of variation in the two correlated members is very different, 


‘and this divisor may be very large. Thus the length of the 
middie finger varies at so very different a rate from that of 
‘the stature that 1 inch of difference of middle finger length 


is #asoviated on the average with 8-4 inches of stature, On 
the other hand, 10 inches of stature is azsocinted on the average 
with 06 inch of middle finger length. There is no reciprocity 


in these numerals; yet, for all that, when the scale of their 


respective variations 15 taken into account by using the above- 


- Thentioned divisor, the values become strictly reciprocal. I shall 


be better able to enter more fully into this subject later on, 
towards the close of this address, 


Variety —The principal topic of my further remarks will 


he the claims of Variety to more consideration from anthro- 


pologists than it usually receives, Anthropologists commonly 
narrow their inquiries to the purpose of ascertaining the mean 
values of different groups, while the variety of the individuals 
who constitute them is too often passed over with contented 
neglect, It seems to me o great loss of opportunity when, 


after observations have been laboriously collected and subge- 


quently discussed in order to obtain mean values, the very 


little extra trouble has not been taken that would determing 

: such other yalues as would go far to express the variety of — 
the individuals in those groups. Much experience some years 

-, back, and much new experience during the past year, has proved 


to me the ease with which variety may be adequately expressed, 


seal solely with variety. 


; and the high importance of taking tt into account. Numerous — os 
¥ -t problems that ought to be of especial interest to ein: Pe 
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‘There can be little doubt that most persona fail to have an 


adequate conception of the orderliness of variability, and think 
it useless to pay scientific attention to variety, as being, in their 


' ¥iew, a sulject. wholly beyond the powers of definition, They 


forget that what is confessedly undefined in the individual may 
be detinite in the group, and that uncertainty as regards the one 
is in no way incompatible with statistical assurance as regards 
the other, Almost everybody is familiar nowadays with the 
constancy of the Average in different samples of the same large 
group, but they do not often realise the way in which a similar 
statistical constancy permeates the whole of the relations be- 
tween the various members of the group. The Mean or the 
Average is practically nothing more than the middlemost value 
in a marshaled series. A constancy analogous to that of the 
Mean characterises each value that occupies the other fractional 
positions, such as the 10th per cent,, or the 20th per cent, of 
the tetal length of the marshaled series. The condition of 
constancy is not a peculiar attribute of the 50th per vent. or 
middlemost. 

_ Greater interest is usually attached to individuals who occupy 


- positions towards either of the ends of a marshaled series, than 


to those who stand about its middle. For example, an average 


man is morally and intellectually an uninteresting being. The _ 


class to which he belongs is bulky, and no doubt serves to keep 
the course of social life in action. It also affords, by its inertia, 
& regulator that, like the fiy-wheel to the steam-engine, resists 
sudden and irregular changes, But the average man is of no 
direct help towards evolution, which appears to our dim vision 
to be the primary purpose, so to speak, of all living existence. 
Evolution is an unresting progression ; the nature of the average 
individual is essentially unprogressive, His children tend to 

resemble him exactly, whereas the children of exceptional 
| Persons tend to regress to mediocrity. Consider the interest 


| Altached to variation in the moral and intellectual nature of 


man and the value of variability in those respects. For example, 


worth of the Hebrew race shows litle that is worthy : 





i of note, but that race has been of peculiar interest on account of 


ae My « 


ten ahead 


the great varieties of character that it has produced. Ita 


variability in ancient and modern times seems to have been 
extraordinarily great. It has been able to supply men, time 
after time, who have towered high above their fellows, and have 
left enduring marks on the history of the world. 

Some thorough-going democrats may look with complacency 
on a mob of mediocrities, but to most other persons they are the 
reverse of attractive. The absence of elevated and heroic natures 
in any group of men is, heavy set-off against the freedom from 
® corresponding number of very degraded forms. The general 
standard of thought and morals in a mob of modiocrities must 
be mediocre, and, what is worse, contentedly so. The lack of 
living men to afford lofty examples, and to educate the virtue of 
reverence, must leave an irremediable blank. All men would 


| in that case find themselves at nearly the same dead average 
_ Tevel, each as meanly endowed as his neighbour, 


‘These remarks apply with obvious modifications to variety in 


the physical faculties. Peculiar gifts, moreover, afford an especial 


Dad 
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justification for division of labour, each man doing that which 
he can do best. 

The method I have myself usually adopted for expressing 
and dealing with the variety of the individuals in a group, so as to 
‘treat a whole population in a compendious way, has been already 


_ explained on more than one occasion. I should not have again 


alluded to it had I not had much occasion of late to test and 


_ develop it, also to devise an unpretentious little table of figures 


that I call a “table of normal distribution,” which has been of 
singular assistance to myself. I trust it may be equally useful 


_ to other anthropologists. It is appended to these remarks, and T 


should like after a short necessary prefuee to say something 
about it. The table and its origin, and several uses to which 
it has been applied, will be found in a book by myself, that 


ig on the point of publication, called “Natural Inheritance * 
(Macmillan and Co.). All the data to which I shall refer will 
Bee rete Si that book ele, except such as concern correlation. * 


ae 
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‘These accompanied a memoir read by me only a month ago 
before the Royal Society.’ | 
ay The first step in the problem of expressing variety among the 


jndividual members of any sample, 1s to marshal their measures 
st jn order, into a class. We begin with the stnallest measure and 
‘end with the greatest. The object of the next step is to free 
ourselves from the embarrassment due to the different nuinbers 

of individuals in different classes. This ia effected by dividing 
the class, whatever its size may be, into 100 equal portions, call- 
‘ ing the lines that divide the portions by the name of grades, 
‘The first of these portions will therefore lie between erades 07 

* ‘and 1°, and the hundredth and last portion between grades ag? 

~—  and'100°. We have next to find by interpolation the values 


that correspond to us many of these grades as we care to deal 
=v with, It is of no consequence whether or no the number 


aE in the class is evenly divisible by 100, because we con inter- 
— polate and get the values wo want, all the same. ‘This having 
rie 1! been done, the value that corresponds to the 50th grade 
 _ will be the middlemost. It is the equivalent for all ordinary 
"purposes to the mean or avernge value; but as it may mot lve 
H ie strictly the game, it is right to call it by a distinetive mame, 


ei. E Proc, Roy, Soc.,” Doc. 20, 1888, vol, 45, "Correlations and their Mea- 
surement, chietly from Anthropometric Data” The genernl result of the 
; ~ Suquiry was that, when two variables that are severally conformable to the baw 
nt “. ‘of frequency of error, are corrélated together, the conditions and measure of Y 


ee their closeness of correlation admits of being easily expressed, Let ry, ys Fay Cite 
: a he the deviations in inches, or other absolute measure of the several '* relatives" 
<= of a large umber of “ subjects,” each of whom haa a deviation, 9, and let X be 
ee > ‘the mean of tho walnes of ¥,, 2,75, te. Then (1) y = 7X, whatever may 


— Bethe valueofy. (2) If the deviations are measured, not in inches or other 
fag *- — Bheolute standard, but in units, each equal to the Q (that is, to the probable 
+ +3 errof) of their respective systems, then r will be the same, whichever of the twa 
7 Seorrelated vurinbles ia taken for the subject. In other words, the relation 
wwe beteren them becomes reciprocal; it is strivtly a correlution, (3) ris always 
—-. dees than 1. (4) r (which, in the memoir on hereditary stature, wes enllocd thie: 
© gatio Of regecesion) is a measure of the closeness of correlation. (6) The probr ~ 
error, or Q, of the distribution of 2, 2, yy. 4c., about Xi ivthessmefor 
aall valies of y, and is equal to /(1—r*) when the conditions specitied in (2) ore 












We should be noted thut the use of the Q unit enables tho variations of oe 
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and none simpler or more convenient occurs than the letter M. 
$0 T will henceforth use M to denote the middlemost or median ' 

 walue, or, in other words, that which corresponds to the 50th 

_ (eentesimal) grade. 
The difference between the extreme ends of a marsholed series 
ig no proper measure of the variety of the men who compose it: 
However few may be the objects in the series, it is always 
possibile that a giant or a dwarf, so to speak, may be included 
‘among them, The presence of either would mislead as to the 
range of variety likely to be found in another equally numerous 
sample taken from the same group. The values in a morshoaled ~ 
series run with regularity only about its broad and middle part ; 

‘ they never do so in the parts near to either of its extremities, 
Tn 0 series that consists of a few hundreds of individuals, the: 
regularity is usually found to begin at about grade 5°, and to ~ 

continue ap to about grade 95°, Therefore it is out of the 
middle part, between 5° and 95°, or better out of a still more 
-  odntral portion of it, that points should be selected between 
which the rate of its variety may be measured. Such pointa 
are conveniently found at the 25th and the 75th grades. Just — 
#6 the grade 50° divides the class into two equal parts, so 
the grades 25° and 75° subdivide it into quarters, and the 
 lifference between those values affords an irreproachable basis 
- for the unit of variety. The actual unit is tuken’as the half 
of the value of that difference, because the value at 25° tends 
te be just as much below that at 450° as the value at 7a" 14 
above it. Therefore the average of these two values is a better 
measure than their som. | Briefly, if we distinguish the measure 
| at 25° Wy the letter Q,, and that at 75° by Q,; then the unib 
' of variety is 4(Q, — Q,), and this unit we will henceforth call Q 
‘It is practically, but not strictly, identical with the “probable 
$ error” Of a sinele observation, and is a useful symbol, as oon- : 
‘ "6 most diversé qualities to be compared with as much preetion as those af the 
* ey “wame- quality, Thus, variations in long-capacity which are measured in volume 


oe 
be 
ean be compared with those of strength measured by wright lifted, ar of awift- < 
ness momured in time and distance. It places all varishles on o common 4 
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sisting of a single syllable and a single letter instead of the 
6 syllables and the 13 letters that form the very misleading 
‘phrase of “probable error.” As M measures the average, 30 Q 
measures the variety, and they are independent of one another. 
In strength, for example, the relation of Q to M in the parti- 
ular group of adult males on which I worked was as 1 to 10; 
in the statures of the same group it was as 1 to 40 ; in breathing 
capacity as 1 to 9; in weight as 1 to 14. 

The mean or average is an arithmetical muddle of all the values 
in the series ; it presents to the imagination by no means 50 
élean an idea as the middlemost value M. Therefore, although 
the peculiarities of an individual are commonly considered in 
the light of deviations from the mean or average value, I prefer 
to reckon them as deviations from M. Practically the tw 
methods are identical, but I find the latter more convenient to 
work with, and believe it to be the better of the two in every 
other way. 

The causes and the laws of deviation, or of variation, are 
identical with those of errur, and the well-known law of fre- 
quency of error gives data whence the relative values of the 
deviations at the several grades may be calculated for any 
normal series, If we know the actual deviation at any one 
specified grade, then the absolute values of those at every other 
grade can be calculated ; consequently the variety of the whole 
series is expressed by only two data, a grade and the corre-— 

sponding deviation. . 

The small table of distribution, of which I spoke, gives the 

values at each grade when Q is equal to 1. In this case the 
value at 25° is — 1, and that at 75° is + L If we desire 
¥ to determine the Q of any such series, the only required datum, 
sa has been just laid, is the value of the deviation at some 
ae one known grade; then, by dividing that deviation by the 
Paty tabular value, we obtain Q at once. Or, conversely, if we know 
the Q of the series, and wish to calculate the deviation at any 
_ given-grade we nmultiply the tabular deviation by Q. Thus, in 
ee in an approximately normal 
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- the tabular value by 1°7 inch. 


normal séries, we are easily able to calculate both Q and M, and 
‘can thence derive the measures at any other desired grades, 1 
_~ have long since pointed out the possibility of a traveller availing 
himself of this method of anthropological investigation ; but; for 
the waut of the annexed table of distribution, he would probably 
be puzzled in making the necessary calculation. With the aid 
of this table the calculation is most readily performed. Let us 
suppose that the traveller is among savages who use the bow, 
and that he desires to learn os much as he can about their 
‘Strengths. He selects two bows; the one somewhat easy to 
draw, and the other somewhat difficult, and at his leisure, either 
“before or after the experiment he ascertains exactly how many 
pounds weight is required to draw them severally to the full 
Then by exciting emulation and by the offer of small prizes, he 
5 ~ induces « great many of the natives to try their strengths upon 
them. He notes how many make the attempt, and how many 
of them fail in either test. This is all the observation requisite, 
though common sense would suggest the use of three and not 
two bows, in order that the data from the third bow might 
_ correct or confirm the results derived from the other two. Let 
us work out a case, not an imaginary one, but derived from 
a tables I have already published, and of which I will speak 
m directly. Let the problem be as follows :— 
80 per cent. of the men fail to exert a pulling strength of 68 
pounds; 60 per cent. fail to pull 77 pounds. What is the Q and 
Ne — the M of the group ? 


- Consider this 30 per cent. to be the exact equivalent of gmde os 
A: 30°, and the 60 per cent. of grade 60°. The reason why the per- _ 
bh 


centage of failure, and the number of the grade are always to be 
taken as identical will be found in a footnote to the table, and 
- Tneed not stop to speak of it. Now, ee ee 
sae O78; that at 60° is + 038; the diffecence hetweets them 







+ manner, the value of Q is about 1-7 inch, therefore to find the 
__ deviation in stature at any grade among adult males, we multiply — 


If we know the measures at any two specified grades of a ‘ 
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‘being 116. On the other hand, the difference between the two 
test values of 68 pounds and 77 pounds is 9 pounds, Therefore 


Qis equal to  pounda divided by 1:16; that is, ta 78 pounds. 


~M may be obtained by either of two ways, which will always 


give the same answer. We may subtract 038 x 7-8 pounds 
from 77 pounds, or we may add 0-78 x 7-8 pounds to 68 
pounds. Each gives 74 pounds. Observation gave precisely 
these valnes both for Q and for M. The data were published in 
the Journal of this Institute in 1884 as a table of « percentiles,” 
and were derived from measures made at the International 
Health Exhibition. The value of M is given directly in the 
table, but that of Q huppens not to be given there; it may 
easily be found by interpolation between those that ure, 
‘That table of percentiles affords excellent material for experi- 
mental calculations on the principle of this test, and for esti- 
mating its trustworthiness in practice. It contains a variety of 
measures teferring to cighteen different series, all correspondinu 
to the same grdes—namely, to 5°, 10°, 20° and onwards for 
every tenth grade np to 90° and ending with 95°. The ICASTLres 


‘Telfer to stature, height sittine above seat of chair, span, weight, 


breathing capacity, strength of pull, strength of squeeze, swift. 
hese of blow, keenness of eyesight, and in each case the values 


are given for adult males and adult females separately. T have 


sinve found (“ Natural Inheritance,” pages 56, 201), that when 
the deviations are all reduced in terma of their respective 
Q values, by dividing each of them by its Q, that the averige 
Value of all the deviations at each of the grades in the eighteen 
series closely corresponds to the normal series, though indi- 
Vidually they differ more or less from lf, Some In one way, some 
in another On the whole, the error of treating an unknown. 


| Series as. if it were a normal one can rarely be very large,always 
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Supposing that we do not meddle. with grades lower than 5° of 
Ahigher than 95° 


| ott will be of interest to put the comparison on record. It is ~~ 
a8 follows :— Pa’ 
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to a practical test. 
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The “observed “ are the mean values, made at ahove described, vf the nighteen 
series; the “normal” wre taken fram the table of distribution given further on. 


An ingenious traveller might obtain a great number of 
approximate but interesting data by the method just deseribed, 
measuring various faculties of the natives, such as their delicacy 
of eyesight and hearing, their swiftness in running, their accuracy 
of nim with spear, arrow, boomerang, sling, gun, and so forth, 
laterally from the object aimed ot, or else vertically ; distance 
of throw, the stature, and much else. But he should certainly 
use three test objects, and not two only. 


Tt should be remarked that, if the distribution of deviation 
proved to be constant throughout any large class of faculties, 
though the Q might differ in different enb-classes of it, then, 
even though the distribution of that faculty was very far indeed 
from being normal, an appropriate table of distribution could 
still be compiled in order to solve such problems as these men- 
tioned above I have as yet no accurate data to put this idea 


There are three convenient stages of approximation in exprea- 
sing the variety of the various measures in a series, each of 
which reaches seed nearer to precision than the one 


before. The first is to give only Q and Mi; the second is to 
"record the measures at the grades 10°, 25°, 50°, 75°, and 90°; 
the third is the more minute method, sdoiad in the tables of 


= 


percentiles —viz,, to give the measures at 5°, 10°) 20°. &a,, 80°, 
90°, and 95°. It may in some cases be found worth while to on 
further, say to 1° and 99°, or even also to‘0™1, and 99%9. So 
touch for, the method of expressing variety. 





The use of Q is by no means limited to the objects just 
, Tamed, It is a necessary datum wherever the law of Frequency 
of error has to be applied, whose properties are applicable 
fo a very large number of anthropological problems with 
more accuracy of result thin might have. been anticipated, 
as the series are only. approximately normal. This has heen 
practically shown by the agreement among themselves of 
several inquiries to whieh I will shortly allude. It ia theo 
retically defensible by two considerations. The one is that 
the law of frequency supposes the amount of error or of 
deviation to be the same in symmetrically disposed mrades on 
either side of 50°, their signs being alone different, minus on 
the one side of 50° and plus on the other. N ow, In an observed 
series there may be, and often is, a want of symmetry, but if 
the deviate, say ot 70°, is as much vreater than the normal 
value as the deviate at 30° is less than the normal, then the 
elects of these two upon the final result will he much the same 
ag if there had been oxact symmetry at those points. The other 
cinsideration is that any nonconformity between the observed 
deviates and the theoretical ones mostly affeots the extremities 
of the series, and consequently has but o small and perhaps 
insensible effect on the broad general conclusions. We need 
are little for any vagaries outside of the grades 5° and 95°, if 
the intervening portion gives fairly good results. As the latter 
forms nine-tenths of the whole series, the irregularities in the 
Tetaining tenth are of small relative importance. 
One great use of Q or of any of its equivalents, as the mean 
error, £c., is to enuble us to estimate the trustworthiness of 
OF average results. We require to know both Q and the 
number of the obeervations, before it is possible to estimate the 
__ degree of dependence to be placed on M, If only one observa- 
: . 
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ae was necessible, then the degree of its trustworthiness (its 


"probable error”) would of course be equal to Q; in other 


words, its error would be just as likely aa not to exceed Q, If 


there were two, two hundred, two thousend, or any other 


number of observations, the probable errors of their respective 


values M would be reduced, but not in simple proportion. 


‘They would be equal to Q divided by the square roots of those 


When we desire to ascertain the trustworthiness of tlie 


‘difference between the M values of two series, as between the 


mean statures of the professional and artisan class us derived 
from eertain observations, the properties of the law of frequency 
of error must aguin be appealed to, Anthropologists are much 
@neaeed in studying such differences as these; bat from their 
disrecard of the simple datum Q or of some one of its equiva- 
lents, and from not being familiar with the way of employing 
‘them, there is usually a lamentable and quite unnecessary 
Wadueness in the value that can be sssigued to their results. 


_ This is especially the case in comparisons between the averuge 


dimensions of the skulls of various races, when the average 


values are alone given, and when they have been derived, as is 


‘often the vase, from the measurement of only a few specimens, 
An almost solitary exception to this needless laxity in statis- 
tieal treatment will be found in o brief but admirnbly-expressed 
memoir by Dr. Venn, the well-known author of the “Logie 
of Chance” Tt is upon Cambridge anthropometry, and was 
published in the last number of the Journal of this Institute, 
Tt deserves to be a model to those who are engaged in similar 


Another class of investigations in which a knowledge of Q is 
essential, was spoken of some time back—namely, into thie : 
questions of Correlation in the widest sense of the word, These 


‘problems have nothing to do with the relations of the M values, 


fut are solely concerned with variations, that is with the devia- 
tions from M at the various crades: It is true thot « knowledse - 


‘of M is reqnisite. We have to subtract it from the measures in 
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‘qaide, It has no part in the work of the problem ; it is only 
—_fifter the results have been arrived at without its use that it is 
> again brought forward and added to them. Numerous pro- 


a's Pperties of the law of frequency of error in which Q is the datum, - 


were utilized in my inquiries into family likeness in stature, 
anil in all cases they brought out consistent results. An 
excellent example of their consistency wns seen in the results of 
‘the methods employed to determine the variety of individual 
_ Statures in families of brothers, Four different properties of 
the law had to be applied to partly different samples of the 


same group in order to determine the value of the Q of stature: 


in fraternities, and they respectively gave 1-07, 0-98, 110, and 


pe order to get at the deviations. But alter this is done, M is put 


140 inch, which, statistically speaking, are much alike. Certain : 


properties of the law of frequency of error were also applied to 
family likeness in eye colour, with results that gave by caloula- 
tion the total number of light-eyed children in families 
>a differently grouped according to their piruntage and grand- 
~~ parentage, and according to three different seta of dito, The 
o resulting figures were 623, 601, and 614 respectively, the 
_ observed number being 629 (Proc. Roy, Soe., 1886, —p, 415), 
_ Other properties of the same law have been applied by myself 
»  — in the book ilready mentioned to deterinine the ratio of artistie 
Wi] to non-artistic children in families whose parentages were known. 
to be either both artistic, one artistic and one not, or neither 
artistic. They cave the rutiog of 64, 39, and 2] respectively, 


ie a) against the observed values in 1407 chiidren, of 60, 39, 
-and.17, e 


ele  Lastly,os regards the correlation of lengths of the different 


“f., Timbs It has already been shown that the correlation connects. 


x 


_ “Fétiprocal, the acale of devintion of the correlated Liniba, Bay, 
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~ ar for example, of the eabit and of the stature of adult males, 
twust be reduced to a comuion standard. We therefore reduce 
hem severally to scales in each of which their own Qis the = 


RPE E is devistions, and has potting to do with the mean or ayerge 
i Values. Now, to express this relution truly, so that it shall ba. 


} 


LF 
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unit. The Q of the eubit is 0-56 inch, therefore we divide each 
of its deviations by 0:56. The Q of the stature is 1°75 inch, 
80 we divide ench of its deviations by 1°75. When this is done 
the correlation is perfect. The value of regression is found to 
be (8, whether the cubit be taken as the “subject” and the 
tméan of the corresponding statures as the “relative,” or ice 
wersrt, 

The value of the regression was ascertained for each of 
many pairs of the following elements, and a comparison made 


in each case between the correlated values as observed and 


those calctilated from the ratio of regression. The coincidence 
waa close throughout, quite as much so as the small number of 
eases under examination, $50 in all, could lead ns to hope. The 
elements were nine in number,’ viz., head length, breadth of head, 
length of right leg below the knee, of left eubit, of left middle 


’ finger, of the height sifting above the chair, of stature, of the 
‘differences between the two foregoing (which indicate the total 


1 The head length is here the maximum length measured from the notch 
below the brow. The cobit ia meseored with the hand prane, from the flexed 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. The height of knee is taken from a stool, 


"on which the foot-rests with the knee flexed at right angles; from this the meu- 


mare thickness of the heel of the boot fa salbtracted, All mensures hod to be 
made inthe ordinary clothing. The M and Q values of these elemonts-among 
adult males were found to be ms follows: left cubit, 105 and (rot; stature, iva 
and 1°73; heal length, TH? pnd O19; head breadth, 600 and 1S; loft middle. 
finger, £54 ond O15; height of right knee, 2050 and O80; all the measures 
being i in fnches, The values of Ff in the following poire of worialles wore found 
to be headdongth and stature, (95; left middle finger and sinture, 0-70 ; head 


chreadth ard lend loneth, O-; height of knee and stuture, 09; left oubit and 


height of right knee, (F&. The comporieon of the observed resulis with those 
calculated from the abore dain showed o very cloee agreement (Proc, Roy. 
Boe, Dee. 20, 1588). The measores were of 150 male minlts, containing a 
large proportion of students barely above twenty-ame years of age und several. - 


aftisans, made at the laboratory ut South Kensington, belonging to the author, 


a 


Tlie dmeliness of the number of monsures, viz, 860, ia of little importance, ms 


; the results run with fair smoothness, Neither dow the fact of moat of the: 
© persons measured being hardly full grown, and uf others being of the generally 


short ¢lise of ertizans, affect the main resulta, Tt sonewhat diminishes the 


4 Speers OF BE, end very slightly inceneses that of Q, but it cannot be expected to’ 


He 


have any considerable influence on the value of r.. 
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‘Tength of the lower limbs), and of the span. Anthropologists 
_ Seem to havo little idea of the wide fields of inquiry open to 
_ them as soon as they are prepared to deal with the variety of 
| individuals, and cease to narrow their view to the consideration 
of the average value of all of thern. 
Enough has now been said to justify the claims with which I 
started, and which take this final form. First, wherever it is. 
’ likely to be of use, that, in those series of which the M is cal- 
culated, the measures at a certain number of selected grades 
__ shonld also be calculated and given, sutticient to enable the rest 
~ of the marshaled series to be found with adequate accuracy by 
interpolation. Secondly, that the value of Q or of one of its 
equivalents should always be given as well, and for two reasons. 
The one is, that M and Q sutfice between them to give an 
approximate determination of the whole series, which is the 
more closely approximate as the series is more closely of the 
hormuel type; and, secondly, because Q or one of its equivalents 
) ig an essential datum before any application can be made of the 
_ Inw of frequency of error, The properties of this law are, as 
we have seen, largely available in anthropological inquiry, 
They enable us to detine the trustworthiness of our results, and 
to deal with such interesting problems as those of correlation 
and family resemblance, which cannot be solved without their 
— help. I 
Table of ordinates to the sormal Curce of Distribution, in whick the walt = the 
Probable error, and the grades, which are the éheciese, rue from O" to LOO". 
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|) Thin table is an inverse rendering af the values derited by interpolation frutn 


the ontinary table of the probability integral, but its unit is chunged from that 
=> ‘ef the modulus to that of the probable error, or what is almost exactly the same 
% _ thing, to Q; and the (centesimal) grades are reckoned frum 0" to 100°. In the 
an ‘waual way of reckoning, the 50th grade should have been reckoned as 0°, and the 
S*: erect enh a Oe he soe sha ors fo — 60°, and on the other up 
or 2 

%eL Referring to what was said some wsy back, that if 30 per cent. of the 
ss Batives whose strength was being tested fail to pull 60 pounds, then 60 pounda 
— meust be taken as the meusure corresponding to the grade of 30°; the reason for 
— © thisie as follows: The 80th grade separates the man who ranks 30th in 9 class 
#100 men from his neighbour who rinks 31st. It does so for the eume reason 
$s that grade 1° separates the man who ranks Ist from the man who ranks nd. | 
t Now, the 20th man failed in the test, and the 3ist succeeded. Therefore 
the grade corresponding to bare success lice between them, and is the same ag 


grade 30°. 


, It was moved by Professor Flower, seconded by Mr. Hype 
CLARKE, and unanimonsly resolved -— : 
: * That the thanks of the meeting be given to the President 
» for his address, and that it be printed in the Journal of the 
ree Institute.” 


ae 8: ‘The Scrutineers gave in their Report and the following 
_ gentlenien were declared to be duly elected to serve ag Officers 


and Council for the year 1889 :— 
__—-~President —John Beddoe, Esq., M.D., FIRS. 
* _ Viee-Presidents—Hyde Clarke, Esq.; J. G. Garson, Esq., 
~~ MLD.; Prof. A. H. Keane, B.A. 
- Seeretary —¥. W. Rudler,; Esq., F.G.S. 
\ © Treamtrer—A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 
7). Councit-—G. M. Atkinson, Esq.; E. W. Brabrook, Esq., FS.A.3 


 GPHLE. Carmichsel, Esq., M.A.; Rey. R. H. Codrington, Dau.¢ 
) FF. Collingwood, Esq., F.G.S.; J. G. Frazer, Esq., M.A; T. V, 
Holmes, Esq, F.G.S.; H. H. Howorth, Esq., M-P., F.S.A.; Prof, 

AP . A Macalister, F.R.S.; R. Biddulph Martin, Esq., M_A.; Prof, 


~* : -Z : 
" Méldola, F-R.S.; Right Hon. the Earl of Northesk, FSA; 
| Pook, Esq, M.A; F. G. HL Prive, Eaq, F.S.A.; C.'H. Read, 
y., F.S.A.; Prof. A. H. Sayee, M.A.; H. Seebohm, Esq, 
,; Oldfield Thomas, Esq, F.ZS,; M, J. Walhouse, Esq., 
 E.RAS. ; General Sir ©. P, Beauchamp Walker, K.C.B, ; 
she vote of thanks to the retiring Vice-President, the retiti 








Treasurer was moved by Sir BeavonamMp WALKER, 
Mr. T. V. Houmes, and carried unanimously, et 


2a2 


Hors, the Auditors, the Serutineers, the Secretary’ and — 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Passe Boriar va [xptu. 


Tho following account of a Parsee burial in Indin was given me 
ny an eye witness, and I think may prove of interest to members 

the Institute :— 

A Parsee having died at « spot too far removed from any “Tower 
of Silence” to allow of his being conveyed to one, & grave was dag 
for him close to the sea shore. In this the body was laid at 
length in ordin ap . Then two'men, presumably the 
nearest relatives of the deceased, tied together by the hands, 
advanced townrds the open grave, one walking to tho right of it 
and the other to the left, till they arrived ot the centre of the 

ve, Then a man advanced ond with a knife severed the cord 
which hound the two- After this, a dog was brought and. held 
over the grate, bemg made to look at the corpse, and this 
apparently concluded the ceremony. A. W. Bocetanp. 





Tastes of Onsenvations. 
By Freaners Gantos, F.R.S. 


The following observations are printed for the use of those who 
desire to investigate tho relations of the varions measurements of 
the same individuals, whether among themselves or in connection 
with birthplace, occupation, ke. The observations were made at the 
Tnternational Exhibition m 1S84, with the aame tmstroments, the 
same methods, and mostly by the same operator, They refer to 
nitle adults of the ues 23-26 ond have been tabulated for me by 
Mr. J. H. Young, of the General Register Office, from the original. 

ents. There were 518 available returns altogether, but I 
thooght it better to limit the publication to the round number of 
400 and to take the opportunity thervby afforded of weeding out. 
“all foreigners, or persons of abnormal antecedents or oocupation, 80 
that the remainder should be as homogencons a group as circum 
stances ndmitted. Io moy odd that the data used m my tecent 
memoir on Corrdation (Proc. Royal Soc., December, 1888) were 
entirely different to these, Consequently the present publication 
will afford oseful material for checking the results arrived at in 
that memoir. 


 * «*T did not care to enlarge the table by including other measure- 
mente that had been made at the same time. As moch is printed 
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oes ~ > : 
= ‘ Questioxs om the Mawsezs, Costoms, Retiorox, Surrestrrana, &e. 
wl i. of Usctyitazen or Sewt-Crymizan Pror.es, 
Drawn up by J. G. Frazer, MA, F-R.G.S, Trinity College, 
<) Cambridge. 
ss Biber —Are tho natives divided into tribes, clans, or castes ? 


Are these tribes, clans, or custes subdivided? Knomerate the 
tribes, &c. 2. Are the tribes, &c., distinguished by differences in 
dress, in tho mode of wearing the hair, &c.? 3. What kind of 
names are borne by the tribes, clans, &c.? Are the names ever 
the names of animals, plantas, or other natural objects? 4. Do the 
“members of the tribe, clan, or caste regard as sacred the animal, 
past, &e., from which they tuke their names? Do they refuse to 
ill and est the onimal or plant from which they take their name? 
(N.6.—The animal, plant, &c., which gives its name to a tribe, 
clan, or_caste, and which is held sacred by the members of that 
tribe, clan, or caste, is Called a Totem). 5. What do they think 


would ha to them if they were to kill or est such animals or 
plants ? ve they any stories as to the origin of the tribes, clans, 


or castes? and as to the connection of the tribes, &c., with their 


totems P 
_ Birth, Descent, Adoption —7. What ceremonies are observed at 
birth? 8. Is the mother secladed ? Has she to observe any rules 
aa to diet, &e., during pre cy or after the birth? Is she 
ss regurded as unclean? and age & to perform any ceremonies 
before being readmitted to society? 9. Has her hushand to observe 
- tty roles as to diet, dc., before or after the birth? Does he behave 
___ tt any special way, or is subjected to any spccin! treatment at such 
“times P10. How is the child named? Is thore any ceremony 
‘i like baptism? Any god-father or god-mother? IL. Are. there 
aby special observances in regard to mfants whose elder brothers 
-  . ar sisters have died previousty ? 12. Are childmn ever killed at 
’ birth? Is there a regular cusiom of killing the first bern or last 


children ? Are female infania killed rather than male 
infants, or-vice verai ? 13, When the father and mother belong to 
tribes, clans, or castes, do the children take the name of 
5 the father's tribe, &c., or of the mother's? Are they reckoned to 


qe 


| 


adoption practised ? With whut ceremonies is it accompanied ? 






: 


Spe: are being circuluted among missionaries, travellers, and 
Others who have » first-hand knowledge uf savage tribes, A Spanish translsticn 
4 eatnaes ie: being for circulation in Philippines and the Spanish- 
C hline of So on 


* uth America, Copies of the questions may be 
8p te Mr. Frazer, I rinity College, Cambridge. 


the tribe, &c., of the fathet, or to that of the mother? 14. Is % 


’ proposes to publish the results of his inquiries, Full soknow- 
will be made of those who may favoaor him with answers, and 

Spa eli ve farnnded te thems It is probable that the snewess will be wach ,% 

| yr Ugecep noe clin” ournul. The first set of answers is expected to appear . 

4 , ’ oe 
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Puberty.—15, Are any ceremonies performed on ladsat puberty? - 
Deseribe such ceremonies fully. 16. Is there any at eeruith 
rites of killing the Ind and then restoring him to fe? 17. After 
these initinstory rites, ore the Inds forbidden to see women for a 
certain time?  Ifso, why? 18. Do they at these or other times 
circumcise, knock ont, chip, or file the teeth, bore the nose, distend 
the vars, insert rings in the lips, &e.? What reasons do they give 
for such practices? 19. Do they tattoo or raise cicatrices on their 
bodies at puberty or on other oceasions ? What patterns ore 
tnttuoed or incised ? On what parts of the body are they mnde ? 
Drawings of the tattoo marks would be useful, 20. What cere- 
monies accompany the tattoomg? 21 Are both men ond women 
tattooed, or only met, or only women? 22. Do the tattoo marks 
serve ns badges to distinguish tribes, clans, or castes ¥ 23, Are 
any cerémonics performed on girls at puberty f 24. Is o girl 
secluded at her first menstroation? What rules has she to observe 
at such times? Ts she allowed to see the sun or fire? 25. Are 
women fenerally secluded at menstrontion ? What rulewhave they 
to observe nt these times F 26. What do they suppose is the cause 
of menstruation? What do they think would be the effect if a 
man were to see or touch a menstroogs woman ? 

Marriage—27. Is a mun compelled, or ia he forbidden to marry 
a woman of the same tribe, clan, or caste os bimaelf?. 25. In the 
cies whire persons of the sume tribe, clan, or caste are not allowed 
to marry, are they allowed to have sexual intercourse without 
marriage, or would this be equally wrong? 20, Are any natoral 
if) effects supposed to follow a breach of these sexual rules? Is 
any ponialment inflicted on the offender by the members of the 
tribe, clan, or caste? 30. What sre the forbidden degrees af 
consanguinity in relation to marringe* 31. May a mon have 
‘geveral wives? (polygamy). 32. May a woman have several 
husbands? (polyandry). 33. What reasons do they give for the 
practice of polygamy or polyandry? 34, How does a man obtain 
a wife? By purchase, capture,or how? So. Does s man take hia 
wife to his own home, ot does he live with his wife's family? 46, 
Tio bride and bridegroom prepare for marriage by fasting, bleeding, 
Keeping awake the night before morriage, or in other ways? 37, 
Deseribo the marriage ceremonies fully, including the coramonies 
observed at bringing the bridu into the house or hut of the bride- 

rr 48 Is the bride veiled? Are there eny ceremonies at 
veiling or unveiling her? 3. Is the bride or bridegroom ever 
rt at the marriage ceremony by o proxy or dummy PF: Ad. 
Is there anything corresponding to bridesmaids and beat men? 
41. Are any ceremonies observed by bride and bridegroom on the- 
day after marriage? 42. Does a man cohubit with bis: wife 
immediately after marriage, or does he refrain for a certuin time, 
say sovernl days or months? 43. Does he visit his wife only vA 
sténlth for some time after marriage? If so, why? 44 ty te 
required or permitted that the wife should be deflowered by o 
person other than her husband? or that after the muarringe cere- 
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5 Peiay sho shall have connexion with other persons before she n 


; tt with ber hoshand? 45, Are there occAsions on whi 

‘men abstain from cohabiting with women, as during menstrnation, 
pregnancy, after child-birth, till the child is weaned, previons to 
‘and during hunting, fishing, war, or other oceS4ions ? 46 Are 
there occasions when men exchange wives? 404. What? becomes 
ofa widow? is she free to marry us she likes? have the relu- 


_ tions of her lute husband any rights over her? 47. May a man 


: 


look at or speik to his mother-in-law P May a Woman look ator 
speak to her father-in-law? 48, May brothers 4nd sisters speak 
to each other ? 

Diveate and Death 49. What do they think ore the canses of 
disease and death? 80, How do they try to cure disenss?P 51, 
Tf disease is thought to be caused by the presence of a demon or 
spirit in the sick person, how do they expel the demon or spirit ? 
o2. What ceremonies take place at denth? 53. How are the dead 
disposed of ? 54. Is the ghost of the departed feared? Are any 
steps taken to propitiate the zhost or to prevent its return? 55, 
Are the persons who have handled the corpse regarded as unclean 
and obliged to purify themselves by means of fire, water, dc? Sb. 
Have the relations of the decensed ( particularly the widow or 
widower) to observe an y special roles for some time after the death ? 
Whatis the mourning garb? 57. Aré there any #pecial customs 
or #uperstitions about the bones of the dead ? 

Murder—55. Is a murder avenged by the relations of the 
murdered person? Are all members of the victit’s tribe, clan, or 
easte bound to pvenge his death? And are oll members of the 
murderer's tribe, clan, or caste responsible? 54. Is compensation 
for homicide allowed? To whom is it paid, or bow is it sappor- 


tioned? §=60. Isa murderer regardéd as unclean, and bas he to 


undergo purification before he in re-edmitted © society? Are 
there any special rules as to his eating and drinking, his dregs, the 
vessels he uses, ke. ? 

Property and Inheritance —612 Ts tribal or individual property in 


‘Tend recdgnised? 62. What are the rules of the descent of pro- 


aif Does a man’s property descend to his children, or to his 
brothers, or to the children of his sisters? 6, Do women 
inherit property? 64. Does the youngest child ever succeed in 


preference to the elder? 


Fire. 65. How is tire obtained? Is it lighted when required 


or kept always burning? 66. Is it solemnly extinguished on eer- 
‘tum ocessions (as after a death, during a drought, at harvest, 


midsummer, é&c.), and o new fre made? 67. Have they any 
superstitions regarding fire? Any story ofits origmP = 
Food —68. Do they eat evervihing ? Or are certain foods 


‘forbidden? Are some foods forbidden (a) to every one without 


distinction; (5) to members of particular tribes, Clana, or ¢astes; 
(¢) to women bot not to men, or vies vered ; (d) on Certain o¢engions, 


5 after © death, dering pregnancy, war-time, hunting, febing 


harvest, &v.; (e) at certain periods of life (childbo. 


Ti 
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adult years, d&e.)? What are the foods thas forbidden? — mi 


reasons do they give for the prohibitiona? 69. Do men and 
tat fogether f And if not, why not? 70. Do children ¥ : 
with grown-up people? 71, Does each person eat apart? Ania 
so, why? 72. [Is cannibalism practised ? Do they oat their 
enemies or their friends? 73. What reasons do they give for the 
hoe? 74. Are there any special ceremonies at cannibal 
Ponata ? Are special vessels or implements used at each feasts 7 
75, Ts the use of homnan fleslr confined to any class or sex? 76. What 
is done with the bones of persons who have boen eaten? 77. Do 
they ever drink tho blood of men oranimals ? Ordo they specially 
pyoid the blool? 78. Are there occasions when they avoid even 
the sight of blood? (¢.9.) Are mun prohibited at times to see the 
blood of women, or women to see the blood of men? 79. De fey 
ever fast? On what occasions, and why? 80. Do they thin. 
that by eating the flesh of certain animals or ns they acquire 
the qualities of the animal or personeaten? (eg.) Thnot by eating 
the heart of w lion or of a brave man they become brave; by eat- 
ing the heart of » hare or a deer they hecame timid, &o. ? 
Hunting awd Puhing.—8l. What customs und sn perstitions 
have they in connection with hunting and fishing? 82. Do the 
hunters and fishers prepare themselves for hunting and fishing by 
any observunces or ceremonies ? Do they observe any special rules 
as to eating, speaking, cilonce, &c., during hunting and fishing P 
Do they searify themselves, and why? 83. Do the women and 
children left at home observe an special rules while the men ore 
out hunting and fishing? 84. Do the hunters and fishers observe 
any special ceremonies on returning from the chase and from fish- 
ing? 85. Areany ceremoniog observed for the purpose of appens- 
ing the spirits of the animals and fish which have been killed ? 
What do they do with the bones ? 
Agriculture—s86. Do they tillthe ground? What customs and 
guperstitions have they in reference to agriculture? 87, Have 
they ceremonies at sowing, ploughing, and harvest? 88, Have 
they special rnlesas to eating the new corn and fruits, and as to 
the fire used to cookthem ? 89. Do they sacrifice to obtain good 
cropa ? Or to sare the crops from blight, hail, 4e.? 90, Have 
they ceremonies for keeping vermin (mice, caterpillars, birds, de.) 
from the crops? 1. Have they any superstitions about the first 
Carn cut or the last corn cut? 92° Ts any portion of tho crop 
peoerens with special ceremonies till the next sowingor the next = 
arvest ? What tensous do they give for these custome? 93. Are 1} 
there any ceremonies pructised on the harvest field, such ag 
Wrapping up persons in the sheaves, Tolling on the ground, &e.? Qu. 


Are there any ceremonies ar superstitions about threshing, 


‘il, &0.), rogarded us sncred 


. wisnowing, die? 95. eens euaged in agricaltaral 9 ra 
a mk 


tone (us sowing pa threshing, 1 i 
ed or tabooed in any way? Have thay to 
patEve any special rules d the operations? 9G, Mention any 


women uses of agricoltoral instraments, am she. peeves 


ng basket, sieve, pestle for pounding corn ar rice, 





. What ceremonies are observed on tho return of the wor party ? 
_ 102. Tye man who has slain an ememy obliged to perform certain 
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Ww -—97. What ceremonies ore observed before going to war? 
$8. Have the warriors on the war-path to observe any special roles 





: a to diet, sleeping, serutching themzelves, wetting their feet, 
- touching their heads, &e.? $9, Are the persons left at home 


bound to observe any special rules ns to diet, sleeping, &., while 
the warriors are out on the war-pathP 100. Do they mutilate 
their slain enemies? And how, and with what object? 101. 


)> ceremonies or to observe a7 special regimen before he may 


_ nasocinte with his fellows ? 


; particular, are there special rules 
_ iffecting his eating, drinking, costume, and the vessels and impile- 
ments which he uses ? 
*, Government.—103. Have they any form of Government? Are 
there chiefs? And what is their power? 104. Is the chieftainship 
lective or hereditary ? If hereditary, does it descend to the chief's 
children, or to his brothers, or to his sister's children, or to whom? 
Oatha and Ordeals. — 105, Have they any ceremonies at the 
making of friendships, covenants, peace, alliances, &e.? 106. 
Have they any special forins of oaths or judicial urdenls ? 
Sulutations—107, What are their forms of ealntation ? 
Aritimetic.—l08. Up to what number can they count? 109, 
Do they count on fingers and toes, and in » icular order, 
_ be; with a particular fingerf 110. Do they use pebbles, 
wticks, 4c, in counting? 11. Do any of their nomerals show 
that. are borrowed from the custom of counting on fingers and 
toes? (eg.) Does ‘hand’ stand for five ?; ‘hounds and feat" or 
‘man’ for twenty F 112. Is any particular number used in the 
prone aense of ‘many’? ; 
|. Writiny.—113. Do they send messages or make records by any 
methods like writing, as by notching sticks, carving or painting 
figures on wood or stone, tying knots in a string, &c. ? 
— Measurement of Time—114. How do they measure time? 15. 







__ How do they tell the time of day? 116. Do they reckon by days 


orby nights? L7. Do they reckon by phases of the moon? 118, 
How do they determine the year? Ey seasons? By the growth 
or ripening of certain plants or fruits? Hy the nomberof the 
moons? By the constellations which rise just before sunrise, or 


which set just after sunset? By the position of the sun's risi 


oF sebting at different times of the year, os indicated by natural 
Tandmarks ? 119. Have they names for the months, and what do 
‘these names mean? 120. If they recognise both the lunar and 
folar year, bow dothey harmonize them? 121. Have they observed 
‘the solstices aud equinoxes, and if s0, how? 122, When does their 
year pee Have they any ceremonies at the end of the old 
yetr and the beginning of the new one? 123. Have they any 
‘Grtificial time-keepers in the nature of sun-dinls, water-clocks, 
P ilars cage the length of the sun's shadow at different 


ies of the year, do. 
Camea, Meares —134. What games ond amusements have they? 
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125. Desoribe their dances. Are any of their dances > 
tions of animals? What is the object of such dances? Are their 
dances ever of the nature of » religious rite F ‘ 

io and Thvinafion,—126. Do they poe mario and witch 
ermft? Describe the methods employed, 127. Are there pro- 
fessional magicians, sorcerers, doctors, medicine-men, or witches 
among them? Do they inflict and cure disense, bowitch enemies, 
&c.? Describe their modes of operation, 128. How does a -man- 
berome a sorcerer, doctor, or medicine-man? 129. Are there rain- 
makers? How do they procure or overt rain, hail, thunder, and 
lightning P 1950. Do the sorcerers or medicine men ever dress as 
women? 131. Do the soreerers or the people generally draw 
omens from living animals, birds, the entrails of animals, voices, 
&e-? 132. Have they any other modes of divination, as by the 
use of lote or dice f 

Religious and Political Associations. — 133. Have they any 
associations for religious or political purpores? Desorihe the 
object of these associations, the mode of admission to them, the 
coremoniea performed by them, the privileges enjoyed by their 
members, the badges of membership, de. 

Men az Women, Women as Wen—134. Besides the case referred to 
above (No, 13), are there any other occasions on whieh mon dress 
as women, and women as men, as at childbirth, marriage, and 
moorning & Are boys ever dressed as girls, and girls as boys ? 
134. What reasons do they give for such exchanges of dress ? 

op Anbiecomgagee it Are there any times when they are not 
allowed to sleep, ¢.g., when sick or wounded, after circumcision, 
efter child-bod, before marringe, do. ? 

Veremonial Uneleunness.—137. Besides the instances already re- 
ferred to (see Nos. 8, 24, 25, 55, 60, 102), are there any other cases: 
an which persons, things, or places are regarded as ceremonially 
unclean or impure? Deseribe the various modes of Instration 
or purification employed. 

Doctrine of Souls, — 138, Do they think that-human beings 
have-souls? What is the nature of the soul? Does it resemble 
a shadow, & reflection, o ‘pera or esa 139. Is the Sain 
supposed to depart from the body at death, in disease, sleep, 
drewms, trance, &c.F 140. Doves the soul out of the body 
by the mouth, the nostrils, or how? 141. What is their th 
of drowns? Do they believe im the reality and truth of what 
they see in dreams? 142. When a man is sick becanse his soul 
has departed from him, do his friends try to bring hack his soul 
and testore it to his body? 143, Do his enemies try to catoh 
and detain the wandering son), in order that the man, deprived 
of his soul, may die? 144. Can a man’s soul be extracted or 
stolen from his body ? Can be lose it by accident? 145. Are 

driven away by noises, beating the sir with sticks, de. # 
they be hottled up, let out at boles, &e.? 148. Ts the soul 
of a person who has just died recalled in the hope that it will 
retur and reanimate the body? 147. What becomes of the 


ye 
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sou Ia there « spirit land where the souls of the 
dead 2 Sere ik this spirit land? How do the sonla 
it? 148, Do souls transmigrate into animals, planta, 
&c.? When a tribe or clan is called after and reveres a certain 
species of animals or plants (which is the totem of the tribe or 
Sac; ate No. 4), are the souls of the members of the tribe or 
clan supposed at death to  transmigrate into the totem animals 
orplants? 149, Are animals, trees, and plants supposed to have 
souls? Are they ever treated like human beings, spoken to a8 
intelligent creatures, dressed in human dress, married to men 
and: women, de, ? 150, Are animals and plants thought to possess 
. e af thei own?’ Are any persons a igh to under- 
stand the animal or plant Inngunge? How do they acquire 
such knowledge? 151. Are inanimate things, such as weapons, 
- glothes, food, &e., supposed to have souls which ore separable 
from the things, and which exist after the things are destroyed ? 
142. Are the souls of the dead worshipped with prayer, offerings, 
dee, F 
Demons and Spirits—155. Do they believe in demons and 
spirits, such ms spirits of rivers, lakes, the ses, mountains, winds, 
clouds, trees, corn, rice, &c.? 154. Do they pray or sacrifice to 
these spirits? 155. Are the demons or spirits ever driven away 
from the bouse, camp, or villnge ? Is there a periodical (eg, 
annual) expulsion of demons or spirits? 
rapeyoate,— 156. Do they ever employ anything like 4 
scapegoat P—i.e., do they lade any person, auimal, or thing with 
the disease, misfortunes, and sins of an individual, village, or 
tribe, and then kill, expel, throw away, or turn adrift the person, 
animal; or thing so laden, in the hope that the disense, misfortune, 
orsin will thus be carried away? 157, Do they on certain occasions 
solemnly kill animals which at other times are sacred and inviolate, 
eg, the totem animals? What ore these occasions? What 
ceremonies are observed in killing them? What is dene with 
the skin, flesh, blood, and bones of the animal thus killed? Is 
it, or any portion of it, eaten by the worshippers? What 
reasons do they give for these customs 7 
Guardian Spirits —158. Does ench man believe that he bas o 
pee spirit ? 159. Do they think that their life or fortune is 
enn with some special object (eg. an animal, plant, tree, 


~ 


% 





ston ) and that if this object is killed, lost, or destroyed they 
will die? 160, Are such patron objects acquired at birth, puberty, 
or- when ?. What ceremonies are observed in choosing them ? 161, 
How doesthe man treat his patron object in ordinary life and on 
special Oceasions, 04 in sickness, danger, at marriage, de. ? 162. 
en the patron object is an animal does the man ever dress in 
the skin, &e., of an animal of that species F 
-Reswerection.—163, Do they believe in any form of resurree- 
jon F ion an a conditions is it supposed that a dead body may 


The Heavenly Bodies, §c—l64. Do they worship or show 


— 
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t to the sun, moon, and stars? Have they any 

at the new moon, sunrixe, sunset, the solstices, equinoxes, 
165, Have they any myth about the sky, earth, sun, moon, 
stars? 166, do they think becomes of the sun at night 
167. How do they explain the phases of the moon ? Also eclipses, 
thander, lightning, rainbows, rain, wird, and earthquakes? 168, 
Have they any myths about gnimals, plants, the sea, rivers, moun- 
tains, clouds, origin of death, &c.? 169. Give us many of their 
fables, nursery tales, and traditions as you can. 

Sacrifice—170, Are sacrifices offered? Of ‘what natare, and 
to what spirits or gods? 171. Are human being’ sacrificed, and 
on what occasions? Are the victims captives or sluves, or the 
sacrificers' own children? 172. Are substitutes sometimes em- 
ployed in sacrifice P—e.g.,will a common animal be sacrificed instead 
of one which is diffenit to procure? a part of an animal instead 
of the whole? an effigy or imitation instead of the real animal or 
thing? 173. Do persons ever sacrifice parts of themselves, as hair, 
ia ee blood, &c. ? eames 

tscellancous Superstitions —174. Have any superstitions 
about shadows and ‘reflections in the water ? nT. Aeon sneezing 
and yawning ? 176. About stepping over persons or things P 177. 
About keeping silence at certain times ? 178. About use of 
the right or hand or foot? 179. Abont footprints or the 
impress of their body in sand, on grass, &c.? 180. About numbers ? 
I8l. About animals and planta? 182. About cutting hair or 
nails? 183. Abostexcrement? 184 About spittle? 185. About 
names? Do they object to tell their own names? or to mention 
the names of any of thoir relations, of chiefs, the doad, &e.? 186. 
Are the names of persons changed at different epochs of life, on 
varions occasions, as during sickness or after a death? Are the 
Bames of common objects ever changed? What reasons do they 
give for these oustoms? 187. Deser; any other curious customs 
or superstitions which you may have observed. 


Supplementary Questions, 


Pastoral Life—188. Do they keep cattle? and what kind of 
cattle? Does every one keep cattle, or only the chiefa? 189. Do 
they live on the flesh of their cattle “or on the milk, or on both ? 
Are cattle killed regularly for food, or only on special occasions ? 
What-are these special oocasions? If they object to killing their 
cattle for food, have they an objection to killing and eating game ? 
190. How are the cattls killed? Is there oue way of killing them 
when they are to be sucrificed, and another when they are to be 
cares 91, Is the killing of a head of cattle always or generally 


the cattle aright to share in such feast? 102. Are the cattle 
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193. Are milked and tended clei re: 


women ? if by men, ure the women rigorously forbidden to enter 
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sanctity attached to the dairy, and to the dairyman or dairy- 


woman ? Hos he or she to undergo any special training for the 
~ office ? or to perform any ceremonies before or after milking the 

; tattle? 1905, Are there any superstitious customs or beliefs about 

|) milk? Are any persons, in any circamstancos (¢y. when wounded), 

> forbidden todrinkit? Is it forbidden to boil the milk ? and why? 

«106, fs drinking milk together a bond of union between the persons 
drinking? Does it constitute a bar to murringe between a man 

andawoman? 197, Is any special use made of the dung and urine 
of the enttle inreligious or other ceremonies? nre they used os a 
moons of purifying the person, house, ntengils, &o.? 198, Is any 
sanctity ascribed to the grass, or in general to the fodder of the 
cattle ? Is it used in ceremonial or religious rites? 199. Are the 
cattle ornamented in any way ? are their horns twisted into special 
shapes ? 

Agriculture, —200. Are there any ceremonies or suporstitions at 
clearing land for enltivation ? at cutting down trees? 201, Ang 
superstitions customs at digging wells or bringing water for irri- 
gation? 202. How are the lands distributed for purpose of enlti- 
vation ? hos each man hia own field, or are the fields owned and 
tilled by all the people in common? is there o periodical redistri- 
bniion af Innd? (208. Are the same flelda tilled year after venr, or 
‘sre they allowed to lie fallow for-some years after. cultivation ?. 
206. rtd the cultivation shifts periodically from one district to 
‘another, is the site of the village shifted with it? or docs the 
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“2 , the eattle-yardsand to meddle with the cattle P 104. Isany special 


village remain permanent? 205, Does each man enjoy the produce 
of hia field? or is the produce of all the fields thrown together, and 
then divided amongst all the people? 206. Is the beginning of 
the New Year determined by agricultural operations, as harvest or 
‘sowing? Is there a period of general license and Inwlessnesa wt 
the New Year or at any other time ? 
Miscellancow«e—-207, Any superstitions about the birth of twine? 
208. Any peoulinr ceremonies at the reception of strangors, espe- 
_ cially foreigners or people of u different tribe? 209. Any sup 
‘stitions customs at building or oceupying a new house? B10, 
‘Have the natives any kind of money, or anything that passes as 
money, such as cattle, oowries, salt, &e,P 211. How ise the sneces- 
sion to the chieftainship or kingdom determimed? What cere- 
monies are observed at the election or inanguration of chiefs and 
| kings? 212. Is the daily life of the king or chief regulated 
apecial roles? Has he to perform any sacred or pricatly duties 
Jesoribe all such rules and duties. 213. How are priests elected ? 
What rules of life have they to observe ? 


Race ond Lawatace, 
Tn an article in the “Nineteenth Century," of January, 1899, 
the Duke of Argyll, styled “Isolation, or the Survival of the 
: l nfittest,” the following remarks incidentally occur of great 
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interest to anthropologists as an illustration of the extremely He" pies 
nature of the connection between ruce and langage in the Bp ee 
Isles. After stating that the long and wide prevalence of the ‘ 
Celtic population, even in the east of Scotland, is shown by [ime 
ually broad distribution of Gnelic place-names, the ney 
adds :—"“ Tt is, moreover, curiously Ulustrated by the cireumstanc 
mentioned in ‘ Burt's Letters,’ that in Edinburgh, so Inte as bout 
3730-35, it was difficult to get domestic servants from Fifeshire, 
who could speak English.” 
‘This statement will seem the more remarkable to those who 
remember how very gradually the English langnage superseded 
the Celtic in south-western Hritain. For, as Canon Isanc Taylor 
remarks (“Words and Places"), im the Will of King Alfred, 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilta, and Devon, ore all enumerated ne 
“Wealheynne,” or counties Celtie both in bloed and language. In 
remote parts of Devon, Celtic was spoken here and there till the 
reurmn of Elizabeth. And in Cornwall, it has been absolutely 
extinct only mbonut a century, “though in 1701," Mr. Tregellas 
remarks, “Lihuyd writes that every Cornish man could then 
speak English, and that Cornish was then spoken only in a few 
villages in the Land's End district.” On turning to Canon Taylor's 
Msp of the British Isles, illustrating the distribution of Celtic, 
Suxon, and Scandinavian place-names, we find that Cornwall, 
thongh. th pe d fewer speakers of a Celtic tongue 140 years 
ago than Fifeshire, has very few Saxon place-names, while Fife- 
shire shows about na mony as Devon and Somerset. But for the 
fact mentioned in “ Burt's Lotters,” it would, naturally, have heen 
suppesed that Fifeshire must have been_one of the earliest of the 
| Boglish-speaking counties of Scotland, being probably second in 
that respect only to Berwickshire and the Lothians. It seems 
difficult to account for the very great difference between the very 
slow and gradual diffusion of the English tongue westward in 
south-western Britain, and the retentiun of a Celtic language m 
Fifeshire a century and « half ago to a much ter degree than 
in Cornwall at the same date—the position of Fife, aa regards the 
capital and the csastern coast, being analogous to that of Exsex- 
Probably, in the time of George Ll, the trade of Fife with the 
counties south of the Firth waa but small, and that with the 
Highlands to the westward moch more considerable. While sineo 
that period the growth of commerce and wealth has made the 
Firth a channel of intercourse rather than a means of separation, 
and has thus cansed © much more rapid diffusion of the language 
of thecapitel. For as regards race, au immigration of Highlanders 
aeecencs Fife, vif tasers likely to have taken pee since the 
the time of George II, the enugration of the Celtic speakers 
of Fifeshire, to other districts, 
T. V. Houmes. 
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